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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

I N Gypsy folk-tales it is generally the third brother, who, aided 
by a good fairy, succeeds in making his way in the world 
after his two elder brothers have failed: and often he is small and 
mean-looking in comparison with them, until the miracle 
happens that transforms him into a prince. Between this 
hero of traditional story and the present series of our Journal 
the analogy is close enough to afford a hope that their fortunes 
may be the same. For not only is this series the third to appear, 
but like Little Jack it is fated to start upon its career in a smaller 
and simpler form than its predecessor: nor could it have appeared 
at all in these difficult days, had not a generous hand been 
stretched out to help it through the trying period of infancy. 
But favete linguis : a random tongue has often forfeited the 
favour of the ‘good people,’ and the benefactor, through whose 
kind offices the Journal has struggled into fresh life, is equally 
shy of recognition. 

From the originator of the second series we have inherited a 
nucleus of members, which he, like our first founder, had to get 
together for himself, besides a tradition of good work done: and 
should we succeed, it will be due in no small measure to his 
VOL. I.—NO. I. A 
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many-sided ability, amazing energy, and generous self-sacrifice. 
It must be a matter of deep regret to all of us, that he has not 
found it possible to continue his direction of the Society. 

How large the inherited nucleus of members is, it is not 
possible to say at the moment; but the number of persons who 
have already welcomed the revival of the Society shows that it 
has met a want and justifies the attempt that is being made to 
carry on its work. There is no prospect, however, of its paying its 
way under present conditions, unless the membership is consider¬ 
ably enlarged: so, if nature has not endowed them with it already, 
all members who have its interests at heart should try' to acquire 
the shamelessness and importunity of a Gypsy seeking to dispose 
of her wares in bringing it to the notice of others likely to join. 
It is hoped that the lack of new adherents to fill the gaps caused 
by the loss of foreign members, and the deaths and defections of 
others, has been largely due to the dwindling activity of the 
Society during the war and its silence since, and that many will 
now come forward who have held back through uncertainty as to 
its future. For the future is no longer uncertain, if we can only 
secure sufficient support. Gypsy studies are far from being 
exhausted, and there is not and never has been during the years 
of comparative inactivity even a temporary deficit of matter; so 
that it should be possible to produce a Journal for many years to 
come, that will both maintain the indisputably high level of 
scholarship reached by the previous series and prove acceptable 
to all who take an interest in the Gypsies, whatever their point of 
view. 

Fortunately most of the writers whose work has appeared in 
former Journals are still with us: and many of them are known to 
have large stocks of interesting material in hand. A considerable 
number of the Welsh and Bulgarian folk-tales collected by Dr. 
Sampson and Mr. Gilliat-Smith remain to be published; and the 
large collection of similar tales gathered from English Gypsies by 
our Honorary Secretary has hardly been touched as yet. 

New ground is being broken in an article promised by Mr. 
Gilliat-Smith on the Russian Gypsy singers and their dialect; and 
by our Honorary Secretary in a series of papers on the folk-lore of 
the English Gypsies, of which one appears in the present number. 
But fresh workers in the field and in the study are needed badly: 
and there is plenty for them to do. The last-mentioned paper 
shows that even English Gypsy folk-lore has been most inade- 
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quately investigated, and, no doubt, much remains to be discovered 
by diligent researchers. There are still parts of England where 
the Gypsy population has received little or no attention—notably 
the south-west corner: and, as Gypsies of one locality or family 
differ considerably from those of another in what they have 
retained of ancient usages, ceremonies, and beliefs, joint investiga¬ 
tion should cover the whole country before any final account is 
given of their folk-lore. The compiling of family histories and 
pedigrees, an undertaking that requires the collaboration of many 
workers, is far from complete, whilst there are records of all sorts 
in public and private hands that await a discoverer. 

For the moment there seems to be little prospect of a repeti¬ 
tion of the remarkable series of linguistic publications that 
formed the most noticeable feature of the Society’s work during 
the second period of its activity: but, if members will embrace 
their opportunities, there should be no lack of new material. 

Two unknown vocabularies of considerable length collected in 
England in the first half of the nineteenth century have come to 
light recently and should appear in early numbers of the new 
series; and there is little doubt that similar documents are still 
lurking in obscurity. Dr. Booker, for instance, is known to have 
learned Romani from Aaron Boswell (1792-1866) during the 
latter’s visits to Measham and Appleby; and Mr. Twopeny, vicar 
of Charles Reade’s birthplace in the novelist’s early years, was 
interested in the Gypsies and their language: and both probably 
recorded what they learned. For those who like to wrestle with 
less corrupted forms of the language there are several families 
of Franco-Swiss-Italian Gypsies and others calling themselves 
Servian travelling in England at present: and, now that informa¬ 
tion from and free access to the Continent is likely to be restricted 
for some time, it should not be forgotten that America would 
probably yield specimen Gypsies from almost every European 
country to a patient investigator. It is strange that more has not 
been done by Americans; and those who have friends there 
likely to take an interest in such work, would do well to try to 
stimulate them into activity. From India we hope to receive the 
results of Professor Woolner’s researches into the relationship 
between Romani and the native vernaculars, a field of work that 
promises to throw light on the history of the Gypsies before they 
quitted the Indian area: and we should welcome contributions 
from other Indian scholars. 
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I.—PANJABI AND ROMANI PARALLELS. By John Sampson. 
Illustrated by a Rumanian-Gypsy Folk-Tale recorded by Miss 
D. E. Yates, and a Welsh-Gypsy Folk-Tale: No. 12. 0 Jak 
t'd 


A DIFFICULTY of those who seek additional confirmation of 
the Indian origin of the Gypsies in the study of their folk¬ 
lore is the unfortunate fact that their customs, with a few notable 
exceptions, are borrowed from other peoples, while their tales in 
innumerable variants are common to the whole Aryan family. 
Original Gypsy song, it may be said at once, does not exist; for, 
dismissing the mythical inventions of Kounavine, a critical 
examination of the ‘ ancient ’ song fragments quoted by Paspati 1 
leads to the discovery that in almost every instance these are 
merely translations of Modern Greek folk-songs, Klephtic or erotic, 
in which the very metre of the Hellenic ballad has been preserved 
in the Gypsy rendering. 2 The Romane in fact, as our former 


1 Cp. Eludes, p. 32: ‘ Plasieura [termes] se trouvent dans leurs contes, et dans 
les vieillea chansons, qui sont oublies par la plupart dcs Tchinghianta. ’ 

2 The importance of this fact in its bearing upon the problems of Gypsy folk¬ 
lore will not be overlooked. One would fain cling to the belief that in the fragments 
preserved by Paspati we have the lyrical expression of some Romani Anacreon or 
Sappho, but the metrical test shows that almost every one of the examples of Nomad 
or Sedentary song quoted in his Vocabulary are lines, or portions of lines, written 
in the Greek ballad measure { w — | w — | w — | w — II w — | w — | w — | w ), and 
without doubt translations of Greek originals. As an example we may take the 
lines quoted s.v. kori (p. 291): Kheliddna kamuvav , te beshdv te koridte , te tchumldav 
ti maklitcha , ka terfaa te tchamidte , * je deviendrai hirondelle, je m’assirai sur ton 
cou, pour baiser lalentille, que tu as sur ta joue*—which, with truncation of the 
first, and substitution of anapaest for iamb in the fifth foot, should be scanned 
thus:— 

Khel | id&n | a kam \ uvdv || te beshdv \ te k&r | ia | te 

Te | tchumld | av ti | maklitch(a) jj ka terfa(a) | te tchdm ; id j te. 

With the opening of this we may compare the distich from Fauriel (ii. 298): — 

XeXidov&Ki 0d yet 'w, ’j ra ff0V tcarcui 

Nd, /wd Kal 8vb f Kal ird\c ir crd^w, 

while the last line of the Gypsy version is obviously identical with Aravandinos, 
385, translated thus by Miss Garnett ( Greek Folk- Poesy , i. 126):— 

1 And I will kiss thee on thy neck, and on thy precious olive.* 

Again, in Paspati’s fourth tale (p. 618), the introduction into verse 24 of a little 
song which is an entirely regular example of the ballad couplet, stamps the story 
unmistakably as a Greek borrowing— 

0 rdf | kamkhdl \ e bdk | ritch fa, || kamkhal \ e mis J irlcd |— 

I mttch | ka, % | ritch{i)ni | dinds , || traddl | a yek || gadjd j, 

‘ The wolf the wether will devour, the turkey he will swallow: 

The pussy cat, she beat the bear ; affrighted is the stranger. 1 
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Honorary Secretary notes, 1 are inveterate borrowers of others’ good 
things, wherever they may find them. Groome’s ‘colporteur’ 
theory,* that the Gypsies at some unknown date anterior to the 
eleventh century carried with them Indian folk-tales which they 
disseminated among the peoples of the Balkan peninsula, is one 
certainly not easy to prove, and if accepted at all capable only of 
very partial application. It is obviously futile to base an argument 
upon the existence of Indian counterparts to Gypsy folk-tales, 
when the latter versions may, as often seems probable, have been 
borrowed direct from a Greek or Slavic source. To make a strong 
case for the survival of a purely Indian element in the Bomani 
thesaurus, we must place our finge#upon examples which are 
peculiar to the Hindu and. Gypsy races, and foreign to other 
branches of the Aryan stock. 8 No pundit myself in this field, I 
leave to others the onus of determining whether convincing 
evidence can ever be produced, and content myself here with 
offering the folk-lorist a Gypsy story, new to me, in which we have 
a striking parallel to a tale of indisputably Indian provenance. 
So much at least cannot be gainsaid, even though it should after¬ 
wards appear that there are a dozen replicas elsewhere of our 
Cinderella’s slipper. 4 This particular paravnr —one of a number 
of tales and songs collected by Miss D. E. Yates and myself from 
the Nomad Gypsy coppersmiths—was recorded from the dictation 
of Yorska Coron, a son of the chief. 5 

[ParamiS.] Sas puro row , hai gild and’d ves te svnel d kdS. 
Anklistd po has, hai Sinel d kai s, hai sin el ek krJdrja 6 hai best l pe 
lati . 

1 With Gypsies in Bulgaria , by Andreas (Mui Shuko), p. 137. 

2 Gypsy Folk-Tales^ pp. lxxxii, lxiii. 

3 Professor W. R. Halliday in his illuminative chapter upon the distribution and 
subject-matter of folk-tales (Modern Greek in Asia Minor , by R. M. Dawkins, pp. 
215-283), though no supporter of ex parte theories, admits that there is an element 
of truth in Groome’s suggestion, adducing incidents in the Bukowina-Gypsy story 
‘ It all comes to light 7 (MikloBich, Mundarttn , iv. 5-9)^ which he thinks may be a 
•genuine example’ of Gypsy transmission of an Indian story. 

4 Since writing the above —Co druktriben \tl lacanft- —Mr. Winstedt has drawn 
my attention to a considerable number of European variants of this story, which he 
has kindly consented to append in an Editorial Note. I have, however, allowed my 
original remarks to stand, since they serve to exemplify by this very instance the 
difficulty of determining what is, or is not, a specimen of genuine Gypsy folk-lore. 

5 The translation and notes are my own. The system of phonetics is identical 
with that used in my Welsh Gypsy Folk-Tales. For other sounds I have written 
for 6 of the ms. ; it is German ii, French u ; for the palatalized stops I have substi¬ 
tuted Miklosich’s symbols t\ d\ etc., for the ty , dy of the ms. A few other unim¬ 
portant changes—e.g. sd for sar —are recorded in footnotes to the text. 

9 kridga ] Rum. cre&ng& * branch ’; cp. Mik. v. 31. 
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Hai nakeldtar o gazo le vordonisa. Hai del mui 1 p’d rom: 
“ Na Sin, roma, leode kriaya ” (ke perlas ). “ Ci San tu dal? Hai 
o gdzo geld, ta rom pelo p'o kdS. 

Vo gindisado 2 ke (afd dU ad 3 kodd. Hai lela taBla 4 kuldsa. 
Hai nasil pal o gdzo, hai tsipil: 5 “ Aiukar! ddla, atunei a pat’A 
me ke san tu a dal, kana giSisa 7 ao si katkar ande katid taSsla. 
Vo pendd: “ Ce kul kote si” 

Vo pat'a-pe ke si vd 6 dti. “Fin 8 san tu 6 dU y mdto mayi 

H* ( t 9 

8ode 9 bsrS tralisdra .” 10 “ Zl kai dil t'i grasnorii trin riila.” 

Hai kidd vd p’o vordon but kdS te zal lcsrs. Hai sd 11 and'6 
dram ek Santso , 12 ta %uldi leki grasni, ta d’d rill andaldt. Hai 
vd pend’d ke mai 13 si les dui vekitri 14 te triVdl. 13 

Hai ma d’d dab la grasnfa, hai ma d’d riil i grasni. Tai 
mai 'Sila 16 les yek veko . 17 

Hai gild and’5 ’gor ls le gaveskd kai d’d gropa . 19 Tai tod’d 
sulima 20 ande gropa, tai tod’d opri pe musa. Tai azukarel te 
merd. — [Gdta .] 21 


God and the Woodcutter. 

There was an old man and he went to the forest to cut wood. 
He climbed on to a bough, and he cuts the bough, and he cuts 
the branch upon which he is sitting. 


1 del mui ] Lit. ‘gives mouth.’ 

2 gimlid&ld) Rum. gandi 1 to think.’ Mik. v. 23; J. G. L, S. t N.S., vii. 177. 

3 s*i] MS. sar = 

4 taxila] Rum. tasca ‘ wallet/ ‘ bag.’ 

5 tsipil] Rum. tipa ‘ to cry out.’ Mik. v. 14 ; J. G. L. S.> N.S., vii. 208. 

6 altinci] Rum. atuncl ‘then.’ Mik. v. 9 ; J. G . L. «S\, N.S., vii. 167. 

7 giv.Ua] Rum. g&ci, ghici ‘to guess.’ Mik. v. 22. 

8 Fin] Rum. fiindc& ‘since, because.’ 

9 sode] Mik. v. 56; J. G. L. &\, N.S., vii. 172, 202. 

10 traiisdra] Rum. trai ‘to live.’ Mik. i. 42; J . G. L. S ., N.S., vii. 207. 

11 ««]. See note 3. 

12 xantao] Rum. sant ‘grave/ ‘ hole.’ 

13 mai] Rum. mai ‘ more.’ Mik. v. 36; J. G. L.S. , N.S., vii. 188. 

14 vekiiri] Rum. ve&c, pi. -uri ‘lifetime.’ 

15 traiil]. See note 10. 

18 \Hla] — arela. 

17 veko]. See note 14. 

18 ’yOr] — aybr. 

19 grOpa ] Rum. groapa 1 grave.’ Mik. v. 22 ; J. G. L. S. f N.S., vii. 176. 

20 sulima ] J. G. L. S. f N.S., vii. 203. Mik. viii. 69 strangely marks this word 
‘ dunkel/ though in his own Etymologisches WOrterbuch dtr slavischtn Sprachen 
(p. 314), s.v. solma, whence Mod. Slav, sloma, soloma, etc., we have the obvious 
etymon. 

81 Gala] Rum. gata 4 finished.’ Mik. v. 21 ; J. G. L. S. , N.S., vii. 176. 
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And a stranger passed by in a cart. And be charges the man: 
‘Man, do not cut that branch’ (which was falling). ‘Thou art 
not God!' And the stranger went his way, and the man fell 
with the branch. 

It came into his head that this was the true God. And he 
takes a bag full of dung. And he runs after the stranger, and 
cries out: ‘ Wait, God! I will believe that thou art God indeed, if 
thou canst guess what I have here in this bag.’ He said: ‘ Some 
dung is there.’ 

Then the man believed that He was God. ‘ Since thou art 
God, tell me how many years I have to live.’ ‘ Until thy little 
mare breaks wind thrice.’ 

And the man piled the load of wood upon his cart, so that he 
might set off home. And there was a hole in the road, and his 
mare leapt, and she broke w'ind once. And he said to himself 
that he had two more lives to live. 

And he gave the mare tyiother blow. And the mare broke 
wind once more. And now he has only one more life remaining. 

And he went into the outskirts of the city where he dug a 
grave. And he spread straw in the grave, and threw up his arms. 
And he waits for death. 

A strange story! weaving as it does high tragedy out of base 
matter, but one in which few perhaps would detect traces of a far 
Eastern web and woof. So that it was with something of a thrill 
that in turning over the pages of some old volumes of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I came upon what is clearly an 
Indian prototype in the first of a collection of 32 ‘ Folk-tales from 
the Upper Panjab,’ given in translation by the Rev. C. Swynner- 
ton, Chaplain of Naushera. 1 Folk-tales, as everybody knows, are 
often enough degraded myths, but this Panjabi version, so 
curiously explanatory of our own, has the special interest of 
showing the converse process, in the development of a dramatic 
tale of terror from a simple story of the ‘ noodle ’ type. 

The Weaver and the Prophecy. 

A village weaver went out to cut firewood. Climbing a tree 
he stood upon one of the branches, which he began to hew off' 

1 Op. cit. 9 N.S., Vol. LIL, Pt. I., No. ii., pp. 83-4, 1883. The story is reprinted 
in his Romantic Tales from the Panjdb , 1908, p. 272. 
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close to the trunk. ‘ My friend,’ said a traveller passing below, 

‘ you are standing'on the very limb which you are cutting off. In 
a few minutes you and it will both fall to the ground.’ The 
weaver unconcernedly continued his task and soon both the 
branch and himself fell to the foot of the tree as the traveller had 
foretold. Limping after him the weaver cried, * Sir, you are God, 
you are God, Sir, you are God—what you prophesied has come 
to pass.’ ‘ Tut, man, tut,’ answered the traveller, ‘ I’m not God.’ 

‘ Nay, but you are,’ replied the weaver, ‘and now pray, O pray, tell 
me when I am to die ? ’ To be rid of his importunity, the traveller 
answered, ‘ You will die on the day on which your mouth bleeds,’ 
and he pursued his way. 

Some days had elapsed when the weaver happened to be 
making some scarlet cloth, and as he had frequently to separate 
the threads with his mouth, a piece of the coloured fibre by chance 
stuck in one of his front teeth. Catching sight of this in a glass, 
and instantly concluding that it was blood, and that his last hour 
was at hand, he entered his hut, and said, ‘ Wife, wife, I’m sick ; in 
a few moments I shall be dead : let me lie down, and go, dig my 
grave! ’ So he lay down on his bed, and turning his face to the 
wall, closed his eyes, and began deliberately to die. And indeed, 
such is the power of the imagination among these people, that he 
would have died without doubt, if a customer had not called for 
his clothes. He seeing the man’s condition and hearing of the 
prophecy, asked to examine his mouth. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ what an 
idiot are you ! Call you this blood ? ’ and taking out the thread 
he held it before the weaver’s eyes. The weaver, as a man 
reprieved from death, was overjoyed, and springing to his feet he 
resumed his work, having been rescued, as he imagined, from the 
very brink of the grave. 


My second example is drawn from a short Welsh Gypsy folk¬ 
tale, narrated by a member of the family of Wood, which is 
essentially the same as the third story in Mr. Swynnerton’s col¬ 
lection, ‘ The Weaver and the Water-melon.’ 1 Our Gypsy version, 
it must be confessed, misses the point of the original. The water¬ 
melon has become a cabbage, and with this transformation 
disappears the likeness to the mare’s egg, while poor Jack’s 
inquiry as to the condition of the vegetables is foolish even for a 

1 Op, cit.y pp. 85-6; Romantic Tale*> p. 314. 
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dinilol The second Indian variant from Chitral I discovered 
in Dr. Leitner’s Dardistan in 1866,1886 and 1893} 


O Jak t‘a 

0 curd Jak jivelas top l mnra t'd kelcdr na sas-ld ’re gavestl 
n7> vlijdtl. Sundds te sas valgdra arl vlija. “ Java me tale te 
dikd” *xpce pesti 2 

Gyas Jo curd Jak ki 'Haia vlija, fd diHds budilca , fa dul trin 
&X& talal l xestldr. ’ Yas yeli ard vast te diliel top lestl. TraSadS 
sas-lo. Kelcdr na dilcds sox ar’ peslco meriben . “ K'abni Si-le ? ” 

(Dinilo sas, junds). “ Aua” x d " 1 budllcdlcerl. “Kin Side?” 
Xoc f o Jak. “ Sox&ri” x 0 ^ ^ [PJ 1 ' Dlds o Jak Soyprl , fd ’yas d Sox 
talal % kali , fd gyas peskl Here. 

K‘ere jalas ’pre bita plresko drom, jalas lei leskd Her. Perdds o 
Sox » fa prastuxs tale fd tale. ’Doi sas boro winos ; preedds 
kandeyero. To curd Jak sas top o drom fd dikelas top lestl. 
Tardela l hufa are peskd vast , tdprastela Icand palal l kandeyero. 
“A v akdi ! av akdi ! Mlrd tdrno Hurd si *dovd” Prastuxs fd 
prastlds , fd kino g’as fd beSdds tale , fd fildds les leek. 

1 Appendix III: Fables , Legends and Songs of Chitral , pp. 9-11. In the same 
collection (p. 11) there is an interesting parallel to one of Mr. Dawkins’stories, 
Ph&rasa, no. 10, ‘The Noodles and the Calf’ (pp. 502-3). The Chitral version 
runs:—“Once, a donkey having four feet, in this country of donkeys [t’.e. Aujer] 
having two feet, put his head into a jar of j&o (barley), but could not extricate 
it again. So the villagers assembled, but could not hit on a plan to effect this 
result. But there was a wise man in that land, and he was sent for and came. He 
examined all the circumstances of the case, and finally decided that they should do 
him ‘ BiBmillali ’; that is to say, that they should cut his throat with the formula, 

1 in the name of God,’ which makes such an act lawful. When they had done this 
to the poor donkey, the head remained in the jar, and the wise man ordered them 
now to break the jar. This they did, and brought out the head of the donkey. 
The wise man then said : ‘ If I had not been here, in what manner could you have 
been delivered of this difficulty ?’ This view was approved by all, even by the 
owner of the donkey.” 

And the Greek :—“ In a time of old an affair happened. In that place there were 
four men. In the back room they had a calf. The calf said, 4 1 will eat the bran.’ 
It thrust its head into the jar. It ate the bran. Afterwards it could not get its 
head out again. The men of the house gathered together, ‘Let us see what we 
shall do. 7 They could not find a plan. Half of the people said, ‘ Let us cut off its 
bead to free the jar.’ Then, when they had cut off its head, its head remained inside 
the jar, which they could not understand. They broke the jar. They took out the 
head.” 

3 In another version, heard from Harry Wood, Jack is sent down to the fair by 
his mother to sell their cow. He exchanges it for a cabbage, which he is persuaded 
will bring forth a foal. On his way home, the cabbage slips from his grasp, rolls 
downhill, and striking against a tree starts a hare. “T'd prastlds 0 Jak pala lestl , 
t'aprastiU 0 dul pos te sas leyi 6\bd avri.” 
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Jack and thb Cabbage 

Poor Jack lived on the mountain, he had never been in a town 
or a village. He heard that there was a fair in the village. ‘ I 
will go down and see it/ quoth he to himself. 

So poor Jack went down to this village, and he saw a shop 
with two or three cabbages beneath the window. He took one 
in his hand to examine it. He was puzzled. He had never seen 
a cabbage in his life. ‘ Are they in the family way ? ’ (He was a 
simpleton, you see.) ‘ Yes,’ quoth the shopkeeper. ‘ What price 
are they?’ asked Jack. ‘Sixpence,’ replied the woman. Jack 
paid the sixpence, tucked the cabbage under his arm, and set off 
for home. 

He was travelling homewards upon the little footpath that led 
to his house. The cabbage fell and rolled down and down the 
hill. There was a great gorse bush, and a hare started from it. 
Poor Jack saw it from the path. Off he runs now after the hare 
waving his cap. ‘ Come here, come here! That is my little foal.’ 
He ran and he ran and then he grew tired, and he sat down, so 
he never caught it. 

The Weaver and the Water-melon 

Once upon a time a poor country weaver visited a town, where 
he saw a quantity of water-melons piled up one above the other 
in front of a bani&’s shop. ‘Eggs of other birds there are,’ he 
said, ‘ and I have seen them: but what bird’s eggs are these eggs ? 
These must be mare’s eggs ! ’ So he asked the bania, ‘ Are these 
eggs mare’s eggs ? ’ The bania instantly cocked his ears, and 
perceiving that he was a simpleton answered, ‘ Yes, these bird’s 
eggs are mare’s eggs.’ ‘ What is the price ? ’ ‘ One hundred 

rupees apiece ’ said the bania. The simple weaver took out his 
bag of money and counting out the price, bought one of the 
melons and carried it off. As he went along the road, he began to 
say to himself, ‘ When I get home I will put this egg in a warm 
comer of my house, and by and bye a foal will be born, and when 
the foal is big enough, I shall mount it and ride it to the house 
of my father-in-law. Won’t he be astonished ?’ As the day was 
unusually hot, he stopped at a pool of water to bathe. But first 
of all he deposited the melon most carefully in the middle of a 
low bush, and then he proceeded to undress himself. His gar¬ 
ments were not half laid aside, when out from the bush sprang a 
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bare, and the weaver, snatching up part of his clothing while the 
rest hung about his legs in disorder, made desperate efforts to 
chase and overtake the hare, crying out, ‘ Ah there goes the foal, 
wo, old boy, wo, wo! ’ But he ran in vain, for the hare easily 
escaped, and was soon out of sight. 

The poor weaver reconciled himself to his loss as best he 
could, ‘ Kismet! ’ cried he: ‘ And as for the egg, it is of course no 
use now and not worth returning for, since the foal has left it.’ 
So he made his way home and said to his wife, ‘ 0 wife, I have 
had a great loss this day ! ’ * Why,’ said she, ‘ what have you 

done ?’ ‘I paid one hundred rupees for a mare’s egg, but while I 
stopped on the road to bathe, the foal jumped out and ran away.’ 
His wife replied, * Ah, what a pity! if you had only brought the 
foal here, I would have got on his back and ridden him to my 
father’s house! ’ Hearing this, the weaver fell into a rage, and 
pulling a stick out of his loom began to belabour his wife, crying, 
‘ What, you would break the back of a young foal ? Ah, you 
slut, let me break yours ! ’ 

After this he went out, and began to lament his loss to his 
friends and neighbours, warning them all, ‘ If any of you should 
see a stray foal, don’t forget to let me kn,ow.’ To the village 
herdsmen especially he related his wonderful story, how the foal 
came out of the egg, and ran away, and would perhaps be found 
grazing on the common lands somewhere. One or two of the 
farmers, however, to whom the tale was repeated said, ‘ What is 
this nonsense ? Mares never have eggs. Where did you put this 
egg of yours ?’ ‘I put my egg in a bush,’ said the weaver, ‘near 
the tank on the way to the town.’ The farmers said, ‘ Come and 
show us! ’ ‘ All right,’ assented the weaver, ‘ come along.’ When 
they arrived at the spot the melon was found untouched in the 
middle of the bush. ‘Here it is,’ cried the weaver, ‘here’s my 
mare’s egg. This is the thing out of which my foal jumped.’ The 
farmers turned the melon over and over, and said, ‘ But what part 
of this egg did the foal jump out of ? ’ So the weaver took the 
melon and began to examine it. ‘ Out of this,’ cried one of the 
farmers, snatching back the melon, ‘no foal ever jumped. You 
are a simpleton, and you have been cheated. We’ll show you 
what the foals are.’ So he smashed the melon on a stone, and 
giving the seeds to the weaver, said ‘Here are foals enough for 
you,’ while the farmers themselves amid much laughter sat down 
and ate up the fruit. 
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The People of Aujer (the B<eotia of Chitral). 

There is a country ‘Aujer,’ on the frontier of Chitrdr (or 
Chitral as we call it), the inhabitants of which in ancient times 
were renowned for their stupidity. One had taken service at 
Chitrar, and at a certain public dinner noticed that the King 
(Padishah) ate nothing. So he thought that it was because the 
others had not given anything to the king. This made him very 
sorry! He left the assembly, and reached home towards evening; 
there he prepared a great amount of bread, and brought it next day 
to the council enclosure, beckoning to the king with his finger to 
come secretly to him. The king could not make this out, and sent 
a servant to inquire what was the matter; but the man would not 
say anything except that the king should come himself. On this 
the king sent his confidant to find out what all this meant. The 
man answered the inquiries of the confidant by declaring that he 
had no news or claim, but ‘ as they all ate yesterday and gave 
nothing to the king, my heart has become burnt, and I have 
cooked all this bread for him.’ The messenger returned and told 
the king, who told the meeting, causing them all to laugh. The 
king, too, smiled and said: ‘ As this poor man has felt for my 
need, I feel for his ’; and ordered the treasurer to open for him 
the door of the treasury, so that he might take from it what he 
liked. The treasurer took him to the gate, next to which was the 
treasurer’s own house, where he had put a big water-melon, on 
which fell the eye of that stupid man from Aujer. He had never 
seen such a thing, and when he asked, ‘ What is it ? ’ the treasurer, 
knowing what a fool he had to deal with, said, ‘ This is the egg of 
a donkey.’ Then he showed him the gold, silver, jewels, precious 
cloths, and clean habiliments of the treasury from which to select 
the king's present. The man was pleased with nothing, and said, 
‘I do not want this; but, if you please, give me the egg of the 
donkey, then I shall indeed be glad.’ The treasurer and the 
king’s confidant, consulting together, came to the conclusion that 
this would amuse the king to hear, and gave him the melon, with 
the injunction not to return to the king, but to take the egg to his 
house, and come after some nights (days). The fool was charmed 
with this request, went towards his home, but climbing a height, the 
melon fell out of his hand, rolled down towards a tree and broke 
in two pieces. Now there was a hare under that tree, which fled 
as the melon touched the tree. The fool went to his house full of 
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grief, said nothing to his wife and children, but sat mournfully in 
a comer. The wife said, ‘ O man, why art thou sorry ? and what 
has happened ? ’ The man replied: ‘ Why do you ask ? there is no 
necessity.’ Finally, on the woman much cajoling him, he said: 
‘ From the treasury of the prince (mehter) I had brought the egg 
of the donkey; it fell from me on the road, broke, and the young 
one tied out from its midst. I tried my utmost, but could not 
catch it.’ The woman said: ‘You silly fellow! had you brought 
it, we might have put loads on it.’ The man replied, ‘ You flighty 
thing! how could it do so, when it was still so young ? Why, its 
back would have been broken.’ So he got into a great rage, took 
his axe, and cut down his wife, who died on the spot. 


[The first of these tales has been discussed by R. Kohler in Orient und Occident , 
Bd. 1 (Gottingen, 1862), pp. 434-8; W. Goonetilleke in the Orientalist, voL i. 
(Kandy, 1884), pp. 121-4 ; and W. A. Clouston in his Book of Noodles (London, 
1888), pp. 157-60 : and between them they adduce Indian, Tamil, Sinhalese, 
Turkish, Lithuanian, and Saxon versions. These fall clearly into a western group, 
to which the Turkish, Lithuanian, and Saxon versions belong, and an eastern, the 
main distinction between the two groups being that in the western the fool’s death 
depends on a flatulent animal, while in the eastern various other signs of death 
are given. Nearest to Swynnerton’s tale is one taken by Clouston from Miss 
Stokes’ Indian Fairy Tales , in which the death of the fool depends on his finding 
a scarlet thread on his jacket. This is fulfilled by his sitting in the bazaar near 
some tailors, who drop one on him. It differs in his not waiting to fall from the 
tree, but coming down of his own accord to ask the man who told him he would 
fall and be killed, when he is to die, and in his coming to life and performing 
another piece of foolishness. 

In Beschi’s Tamil work Guru Faramdrtan the man on the tree asks not for the 
date of his death, but for that of Paramartan, and is told 4 when his posteriors 
grow cold.’ This happens once when he falls into some mud, and again when water 
from the roof drips onto his bed. On both occasions he nearly frets himself to 
death, and on the second his disciples take him for dead and drown him, wdiile 
washing him. 

In a Sinhalese tale recorded by Goonetilleke his death depends similarly on a 
drop of water falling on him from the roof of the house. In the other Indian tale 
from the BharatakadvatrimSika the man tells him he will fall and die, and he 
assumes his death as soon as he falls. 

In both the last two the tale ends with his being carried off by friends on a 
bier and his death being disproved by his joining in an argument about the w*ay. 

In the western group this last incident only occurs in the Turkish tiile—from 
Nasr-al-dm’s book of jests—which, as one would expect, forms a connecting link 
between the two groups. In Camerloher’s German translation his death depends 
on his ass eructating twice, and the final argument occurs when the bearers come 
to a place ‘ full of mud and filth *: but in Borrow’s translation it is Nasr-al-dln 
himself who is to lie down and he will die, w r hen he has belched twice. The Saxon 
version is set in a common ‘noodle’ setting, the prophet being a youth w’ho is 
trying to find a bigger fool than his relatives. Death depends on the fool’s horse 
eructating three times, which is caused by his spurring it violently; and the tale 
ends in his asking the youth to tell his wife to bring him something to eat, because 
he is hungry and cannot fetch it himself, as he is dead. In the Lithuanian tale 
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the man is cutting branches for brooms and the fall from the tree is an accident, 
not due to the hero sitting on the bough he is sawing. After the prophecy he 
loads his cart and drives off, and the animal’s distress is caused by his hitting it 
three times, on the third occasion when he meets some merchants at a cross drain 
in the road. The merchants succour him, when he falls down as if dead ; and later 
he comes to life and robs them. The variation at the beginning and end, as 
Kohler suggests, is probably due to alteration of the original tale to one of the 
‘ crafty peasant 9 type. 

The Gypsy version obviously belongs to the western group ; and it looks rather 
like a combination of the Turkish version and the Lithuanian without that altera¬ 
tion. The original prophecy of three accidents, the loading of the cart, and the 
hole in the road, rather suggest the Lithuanian tale. But the bag full of dung 
looks like a perversion of the * place full of mud and filth ’ of the Turkish tale 1 ; 
and the animal actually only misbehaves twice as in the Turkish version. Both 
might well be known to the coppersmiths, as a translation of Nasr-al-dln’s book 
into Rumanian was published in 1853 and must be well known, as it has been 
reprinted frequently, and they may have heard the other version in their travels in 
Poland. 

The second tale too is fairly commonly found in Europe in versions quite as 
close to the Welsh Gypsy tale as the Indian parallels given above. It occurs as 
the first incident in a series of tricks played by a townsman on his country cousin 
in a Venetian tale printed by Widter, Wolf, and Kohler in the Jahrbuch fur 
rojnanische nnd englische Literatur, Bd. 7 (Leipzig, 1866), pp. 278-82. The 
countryman has a melon palmed off on him as a donkey’s egg, and is told to carry 
it under his clothes for twenty-four hours to hatch it. On the way home he has 
to undo his clothes, and the melon falls out, runs downhill into a bush, and a 
hare is startled out by it. The editors give references to three German versions 
of this ‘donkey’s egg’ tale, which unfortunately I have not been able to see, but a 
version from the Lower Engadine is published in the Schweizerischet Archiv fur 
Volkskunde , Jahrg. XI. (1907), pp. 140-1. A miller of Schlein, wanting a donkey 
and not having the money for it, is advised by the ‘Landammann’ to buy a 
donkey’s egg. He goes to the market at Nauders, and eventually has a pumpkin 
palmed off on him. His wife and he sit on it by turns and try to hatch it, but 
conclude it must be addled. He buys another, puts it down on the road, when 
stopping for ‘ ein dringendes Bediirfnis ’: and as usual the pumpkin runs downhill 
into a bush and a hare starts out. As in the first Indian tale, the miller ‘ raffte 
seine Hosen zusammen,’ and chased it in vain. 

These are all donkey’s eggs, but the editor of the last says he has a variant 
from Roschanz in the Jurn called the Horse’s Egg, and a similar tale of a horse’s 
egg has been recorded from an English Gypsy, Gus Gray, by our Honorary 
Secretary, who has kindly lent me his version for comparison :—‘ Pat,’ who has 
never seen a vegetable marrow, accepts one as a horse’s egg, takes it home, and 
tries to teach it to walk by rolling it on a hill at the back of his house. It rolls 
down the hill into a bush, and the inevitable hare appears. Pat went back—like 
the miller in the Swiss tale—and bought another, but asked to have a cart horse 
this time. ‘ That last un’ was & race horse, and as soon as ever it fun’ its legs, it 
was off like the wind, and for the life of me I couldn’t get up wi’ it.’ 

‘ Pat ’ rather suggests a gdjo origin, and it is not improbable that both the 
Gypsy versions are derived from English sources. 


1 Cf. also an incident in Beschi's tale. Before his fall into the mud, he drops his 
turban and rebukes his disciples for not picking it up, telling them they ought to 
pick up everything. Whereupon one picks up the turban and some horse’s dung, 
and gives him both. 
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A similar ‘ horse’s egg ’ tale occurs like the first of these two tales in Beschi’s 
Guru Paramartan, where it forms the second chapter; and as Professor Halliday 
kindly points out to me references to versions in twenty-three different languages, 
nineteen of them European, are given in the Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausnuirchcn der Briider Grimm, voL L, pp. 317-19, and parallels to the con¬ 
clusion of the Aujer droll in voL iiL, pp. 275-6. He has published himself a 
partial version from Crete in Folklore, vol xxiv., p. 359.] 


II.—THE UNCLEANNESS OF WOMEN AMONG 
ENGLISH GYPSIES 

By Thomas William Thompson, M.A. 

I 

I N the year 1858 Caroline Boswell, whom I must thank for a re¬ 
wakening of interest in things nwyadi, was bom in a South 
Derbyshire lane, at a spot not far from Wilne, where twenty-five years 
earlier Lawrence Boswell, ‘ King of the Gypsies,’ her great grand¬ 
father in tljp male line, had died at an advanced age. 1 Her father 
Theophilus Boswell, who was born at Castle Donnington in 1824, 
had some years previously married Elizabeth Freeman, a woman 
of good upbringing and education, a native of Hathera in Leicester¬ 
shire. Caroline was their first child, and so ill was the mother for 
many weeks after her birth that when her time was again near 
Theophilus took a house in Brook Street, in the parish of All 
Saints, Derby. And so began the Derby Gypsyry, one of Hall’s 
happiest finds, which is still located in the same part of the town. 

Theophilus, a gentlemanly fellow and a man of substance like 
most of his kinsmen, was the second son of Aaron Boswell, who had 
buried his wife Matilda at Swymbridge in Devonshire in 1852* 
her death following hard upon that of her father Edward Boswell, 
another Gypsy ‘ King,’ said to have been Aaron’s cousin as well as 
his father-in-law. At the time of his wife’s death the youngest of 
Aaron’s twelve children cannot have been more than ten years old, 
but fortunately he had two maiden sisters, Joni and Deloraifi, who 
were only too glad of the opportunity to mother them. Joni pre- 
deoeased her brother, who died at Long Whatton in Leicestershire 
in 1866 at the age of 74, so Caroline does not remember her; but 

1 Derby Mercury, June 19, 1833. 
s J.O.L.S., N.S., iv. 319. 
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Deloraifi lived until 1885, in which year she was buried at Ticknall, 
near Derby, aged 85. Throughout the latter part of her life she 
made Brook Street her headquarters, and from her Caroline derived 
valuable information at first hand. 

Her debt to her father Theophilus is even greater however, for 
though he died in 1872, when Caroline was but 14, he had already 
done much to satisfy her insistent curiosity about Gypsy custom 
and law; whilst during the ten years of her widowhood his wife 
Elizabeth, in deference to his wishes, handed on the instruction she 
herself had received. From others Caroline seems to have learned 
little, which is odd, for though she has not travelled since infancy 
she has, nevertheless, been in constant touch with older members 
of the family—her father’s brothers Joseph, Edward and Uriah, 
who all stayed at Derby for long periods each year; her aunt and 
mother-in-law Corallna, a near neighbour until her death a few 
years ago; and rather more distant kin who will shortly be 
mentioned. 

But if it was Caroline who first interested me anew in the cere¬ 
monially unclean, it was ‘ Lame ’ Lias Boswell, the Derby fiddler, 
who gave me the fuller exposition of beliefs, practices apd prohibi¬ 
tions. Born on Mickleover Common on the outskirts of Derby in 
1856, Lias is the son of Nelson Boswell, and of Jane (or Eldorai) 
daughter of Anselo Boss and his cousin Eliza Boss. Nelson, who 
came into the world not far from Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1828, 
was the eldest of Moses Boswell’s children by his second wife 
Trenit Heron [Hn. D. 27]—his first was Saiera Buckland—and was 
therefore cousin to Theophilus; for Moses and Aaron were both 
sons of Lawrence though probably by different wives, Betty Buck- 
land being the mother of Moses, it is said, and Peggy Boswell the 
mother of Aaron, Joni and Deloraifi. Moses Boswell and Anselo 
Boss were also related 1 ; but it has not been possible to determine 
the exact degree of cousinship that existed between them. 


1 Anselo Boss was a son of John Boss (or Boswell); his mother may have been 
Lawrence Boswell’s sister, in which case he was probably only a half-brother to the 
rest of John’s sons—John, Tom, Ambrose and Vaino (or Waimore). His wife Eliza 
was a daughter of John’s brother Edmund Boss, being sister to ‘Owld Peggy,* 
Jasper Petulengro’s mother-in-law. The Edmund Boss family is believed to be ex¬ 
tinct in the male line : from John all the present-day Bosses and * Kaki’ Boswells, 
and the greater part of the travelling Sheriffs, are descended. The ‘ Kaks,’ the most 
numerous of these three groups, spring from Vaino and his gdjo wife Comfort 
Woods ; the Sheriffs, who come next in numbers, are the offspring of a union between 
Anselo’s daughter Mary Ann (or Treci) and a ‘mumper’ named William Sheriff; 
whilst the Bosses are the children and grandchildren of Anselo’s son Charlie, who 
married a Lovell. As far as is known Anselo’s brothers John, Tom and Ambrose 
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Lias does not remember bis grandfather Moses, who died at 
Etwall, near Derby, in 1855 at the age of 70 1 ; but of Tr6nit he has 
a very clear recollection, as she travelled with his parents for many 
years after her husband’s death. Their ‘ home-country ’ was the 
Derbyshire Felix of the old topographers, and the adjoining parts 
of neighbouring shires, but every year they undertook a longer 
■tour—into North Staffordshire and possibly Cheshire, or to the 
Black Country, Warwickshire and Worcestershire, or through 
Leicestershire, Rutland and Northamptonshire, or by the ‘ Shire- 
wood ’ to Yorkshire and back along the Trent side. When they 
went westwards they usually fell in with Nelson’s cousins, Seth and 
Leonard and Benjamin, whose father Sam Boswell, brother to 
Moses and probably -full-brother, was already settled at Aldridge, 
near Walsall, where he died in 1874, aged 87. 2 There was other 
Boswell blood in these cousins, for Sam’s wife Tleni was a daughter 
of the Major Boswell buried at Longton in 1877 at a phenomenal 
age*; and there was gdjo blood, for Tieni’s mother Mary Linyon 
was a gamekeeper’s daughter. On these western excursions too, 
as well as nearer Derby, Nelson often enjoyed the company of his 
wife’s brothers, Uriah (Yui), who has been dead these many years, 

hare no representatives in the male line among the English Gypsies to* day; and 
his son Uriah had no children. 

Early in the last century the surname Boss was habitually used by all the 
descendants of old Jack Boswell, the father of Edmund and John, except Vaino’s 
lot; and by the Abel Boswell branch of the Shadrach family, though not by the 
Taiso branch. It was also found among the offspring of Leshi Heron [Hn. B. 8] 
and Seni Boss or Boswell, of whom Riley’s children by 4 Yoki ’ Shun and Charlotte 
Hammond finally adopted it. There are no male Bosses of this breed left in England, 
and the descendants of Abel Boswell have long since abandoned the short form of 
the name. 

The nickname 4 Kak’ or 4 Kaki’ is now limited by all save the most superior 
Gypsies to Vaino Boswell’s brood, but it was once applied to the majority, if not all, 
of the Jack Boswell family. I have, however, no sure evidence that either the Ed¬ 
mund Boss branch or Anselo and his family were usually called 4 Kaks’; and, even 
if they were, they must have succeeded quite early in ridding themselves, or all but 
ridding themselves, of the name. Why Anselo should rather than Vaino or Ambrose 
or John or Tom is a bit of a mystery, unless it be that he had a different mother and 
was not brought up with the rest, or that after his marriage he allied himself en¬ 
tirely with bis wife’s people. It is very noteworthy that, whereas practically all 
the people to whom the name 4 Kak’ has been certainly and generally applied, have 
been notoriously unclean, Lias frequently mentions that hiB uncles, Charlie and 
Uriah, were very strict about mo%adi kovas. And neither could have derived his ideas 
from his wife, for Staffordshire Lovells and Smiths are classed with the 4 Kaks ’ 
in this respect. 

1 I have to thank the incumbents of Etwall, Ticknall and Long Whatton for 
kindly sending me information from their burial registers. 

2 Sam Boswell is the aged Gypsy referred to on p. 257 of Groome’s In Gipsy 
Tents (Edinburgh, 1881). 

5 M or wood, Our Gipsies in City , Tent and Van (London, 1885), p. 171. 
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and Charlie, who until very recently might have been found on 
Altrincham Moss. 

The year 1878 saw 'Nelson in permanent winter quarters at 
Derby. It was the first time he had not travelled continuously 
throughout the year; but from then onwards he spent longer and 
longer periods at Derby, the summer tour being gradually curtailed 
and finally abandoned. When he died in 1894 after a long illness, 
Jane and Lias, the latter of whom had lost a leg as a boy of eleven, 
took a house in the neighbourhood of Brook Street, and so added 
further strength to the Gypsy colony, which by this time included, 
in addition to descendants of Aaron Boswell, Nelson’s sisters 
Emma and Genti, his sister-in-law Eldorai, and his daughters 
Louisa and Sarah. Jane died in 1912, some ninety years after her 
birth at the Lincolnshire Trent-side village of Susworth; and 
Genti’s death followed not long afterwards. Lias, like Caroline, 
apparently owes, very little of his information to the aged kinsfolk 
among whom he and his mother settled; for when he does not 
base his statements on his own experience he usually gives either 
his father or his mother as the authority, or, less frequently, his 
grandmother Trenit. 

Midland Gypsies in general did not begin to live in caravans 
until about 1870, and in this matter as in others the Lawrence 
Boswell family were ultra-conservative. Consequently when the 
talk at Derby turns on travelling it is tents and pack-donkeys that 
are conjured up, for even the tilt-cart, common in East Anglia, and 
in use among Trenit’s people, found no favour with them. Their 
tents were long and rather low, having a ridge-pole of from five 
to eight feet, and a height of from three to five feet; and each 
tent was closed with a flap. They were sleeping apartments and 
nothing more (except that clothes and other property were stored 
in them), differing in this respect from the North Country and East 
Anglian ‘ beehive ’ tents, as well as from the large dome-like struc¬ 
tures in use among the Herons, Grays, and Boswells of Taiso’s 
family, in which cooking is done and meals are served. In good 
weather .nothing further was required, but in bad a balk was built 
out from each parental tent, primarily to afford shelter whilst food 
was being prepared and eaten. Sometimes during the winter 
months two tents belonging to one family were set down facing 
each other, and the balks extended until they joined, thus forming 
in fact, if not in name, the ‘ double ’ tent so often seen in southern 
England. Apart from their primary object, the balks served as 
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social centres, for it was in them and never in the tents proper 
that families and friends forgathered of an evening to smoke and 
to talk. > Separate sleeping quarters at some little distance from 
the family tents were usually provided for unmarried men and 
boys, and if the camp was a large one similar arrangements were 
made for young unmarried women and girls, so that there were in 
this case three groups of tents. 1 

When it came to packing Up and moving on, the tent-blankets 
were used, partly as pads for the donkeys’ backs, partly as covers 
in case of rain. Bed-blankets were stowed away in the ‘ pockets ’; 
cooking utensils, crockery, and similar things in the ‘ wallets,’ 
which were placed on top of the ‘ pockets ’ and secured by girths; 
and wearing apparel in the ‘ bags,’ which were attached last of all. 
Wicker crates or panniers, common enough among the Midland 
Smiths, were never used. Tent-rods were placed crosswise, not 
longitudinally as in most families. 

By way of concluding this preliminary note, necessary to fix 
persons, time, place, and habits, I will ask the reader to try and 
picture a married woman of fifty years ago preparing to set out on 
her daily round of calling. After removing the ample white apron 
she wears in camp, she fastens the money bags in position round 
her waist; puts on her hawking-apron, which is of black with an 
embroidered hem; fixes the mongring-sheet—a square damask 
cloth—behind her so that it is accessible from either side; re-ties 
the kerchief she is wearing on her head, and puts on over it her 
long-poked, lace-trimmed bonnet; knots together two opposite 
corners of her shawl, slips it over her right shoulder, and tucks 
her babe into the sling so formed so that its weight, rests mainly 
on her left hip; flings her red cloak over her shoulders, and 
fastens it loosely at the neck: and finally takes up her basket, 
which she carries on her right arm beneath her cloak. It is small 
wonder that at this stage ‘ Polly Tottles,’ a once famous Stafford¬ 
shire Gypsy, was hoisted on to her donkey, whose back she never 
quitted until her return, for to tramp through the heat and 
burden of the day under such an imposition was a task sufficient 
to daunt even a Gypsy woman. 

1 Wlislocki says that boys are turned out of the tent in their eighth year, and sleep 
outside with the animals; but girls remain in the family tent till their marriage 
(Vom wandemden Zigeunervolke , Hamburg, 1890, p. 85). 
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I have previously recorded 1 how Diddles Smith once hurled 
back a slice of bread at his mother because she had inadvertently 
allowed it to touch her dress whilst cutting it, and how Lavinia 
quietly gave it to the dog, explaining to me when she had done 
so: ‘That’s the way wid all our fambly; we can’t none ’n we 
stomach hanythink what’s moyadi ; I wouldn’t ha’ gid it to the 
child an I’d noticed.’ Shortly after this incident occurred—it is 
more' than ten years ago now—J learned from some of the Herons 
of Isaac’s family that they would destroy any piece of crockery or 
any cooking utensil touched by a woman’s skirt. 2 These frag¬ 
mentary indications that the English Gypsies once regarded a 
woman in normal health and circumstances as a thing unclean 
stood practically alone until the spring of 1921, when I had from 
Lias and Caroline Boswell a surprisingly full revelation of the 
ancient system of beliefs and taboos current among Midland 
Boswells. 

‘ Our people,’ said Lias, ‘ was wonderful strict about women—in 
the way what you bin speaking of I mean. You see they used to 
think as all women was moyddi. Now that don’t mean as they 
was dirty. We should say as it was moyadi to eat after a dog, 
and so it is, ’cause dogs has got dirty ways to ’em * Or we should 
say as a cup was moyadi if it was washed in the same basin as we 
washed our hands and faces in; and ther’s clean gdjos what 
thinks the same. But about women it was different from that. 
It was as if the men was afraid of what might happen to ’em 
through the women being uncareless-like in ther ways. But I 
can’t not properly explain it, only it was part of our religion as 
you might say.’ 4 Caroline was even less able to define the differ- 

1 J . O. L.S. y N.S., iv. 265. For a South German Gypsy parallel see Wittich, 
Bliche in das Leben der Zigeuner (Striegau, 1911), p. 28, and J.Q.L.S. , N.S., 
iv. 290. 

2 Cf. Leland: The English Gipsies and their Language , 4th ed. (London, 1893), 
p. 129. 

3 Lias objected especially to the way dogs and cats lick themselves all over: 
this, he said, was the chief reason why Gypsies regarded them as moxadi. He did 
not consider a horse to be moxadi because it does not lick itself, and he would, if 
necessary, drink after it. So would his father, but Moses apparently would drink 
after no animal whatsoever if he knew it. In a ms. article in the possession of the 
Society Wittich states that the South German Gypsies train their dogs to steal meat 
from butchers’ stalls, so they do not, it would seem, look upon live dogs ss unclean 
beasts, though eating the flesh of dogs is prohibited (/. G. L. S., N.S., iv. 290). 

4 On another occasion after we had been discussing sex taboos and the destruc¬ 
tion of the effects of the dead (the two most characteristic things in Gypsy folk- 
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ence, which she too recognised, between the term moyadi as 
applied to women in general and as applied to certain acts and 
things that may legitimately be described as dirty. 

Women could contaminate a thing without there being actual 
contact. ‘ Suppose now/ said Lias, ‘ my mother or one 'n the girls 
had stepped over the tea-things as we was getting our teas, d’ ye 
think my father’d ha’ eaten another bite ? He wouldn’t, and what 
is more he'd ha’ broke up all the plates and cups and that for fear 
as they’d get used again, and he’d ha’ throw’d all the vittles to 
the dogs. They was all moyadi —everything—tea-cloth and all. 
It was the same wi’ the pans and cooking things if a woman 
walked over ’em, no matter whether she touched ’em wi’ her dress 
or not; they was restroyed at once. I’ve restroyed things myself 
afore now. You see, me being as I am, I’d sometimes be about the 
place of a daytime when my father and the t’other men they’d be 
away over a bit o’ business or summat, and—well you know what 
girls is, they’d happen get larking about, and go walking over 
summat as had to do wi’ the food. And when they was that way 
it was no use a-talking to ’em; they didn’t seem to know no 
manner o’ sense.’ 1 

It was the same with the stream or spring from which drinking 
water was taken: no woman must walk over it or it became defiled. 2 
There was one place where Lias’s people used to stop, down an old 
lane that led to a village about half a mile distant, where the only 
drinking water was a stream running across the road. The stream 
lay between the camping-place and the village, and pedantic 
though it may seem it is nevertheless true that the women had to 
make a detour of three miles going to or coming from the village 
in order to avoid stepping over it. There was no one used this 
oling tan except the Boswells, otherwise they would not have 
stayed there, for they could not trust ‘ mumply ’ people to go three 
miles round to a village half a mile away. That gdjo women 
must frequently have taken the shorter route does not seem to 
have mattered. 

lore) Lias remarked : ‘People often axes me what is our religion, and I al’ays tell 
’em as we ’re suoh good people as we hav’n’t no need ’n one, but these things what 
I bin telling you about, they ’re our religion, the only religion as we Ve got. It’s 
as old as anything ther is in the world, and it’s pretty near wore out like all old 
things is, but time was when it was a big power among our people. ’ 

1 Cf. the Coppersmith rule that food vessels become maxrimt if & woman steps 
over them, and must never be used again (J. O. L. S ., N.S., viii. 258). 

* Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough , 3rd ed., pt. vii. vol. i. pp. 96-7, for the prohibition 
against a woman at the time of menstruation crossing a running stream in Greece. 
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As a rule Nelson would not stop at a place used by other 
travellers unless he knew of a spring hidden away in the fields 
from which drinking water could be obtained. ‘You see,’ said 
Lias, ‘ ther was a lot o’ these mumpers, these Smiths and Hollands 
and Lovells, as was real mo^adi in ther ways. The women’d 
think nothing o’ straddling over the drinking-place to fill ther 
water cans; and that wasn’t the worst thing they did neither, but 
it was enough for my father. Why he’d hardly let the girls go 
and fill the tea-kettles at the spring for fear as they should get 
jumping about and that. 1 2 * * * It was our job was fetching the tea 
water; us boys couldn’t do no harm even if we did get larking a 
bit, not like the girls could. Just to show you how pertic’lar my 
father was I can tell you this—he’d never drink a drop o’ water 
from the tap at his cousin’s house in Brook Street ’cause the pipe 
come up from the ground. It was in the back kitchen this tap 
was, and he thought, you see, as the pipe must run under the floor, 
or under the path outside, or somewheres where people was in the 
habit o’ walking.’ 8 Lias’s maternal uncles, Yui and Charlie, and 
his father’s cousins, Seth, Leonard and Benjamin, were, equally 
particular about women not walking over drinking water. 

The deportment of the women in camp was also a matter 
for regulation, for they were at all times a potential source of 
danger to the menfolk. And here again defilement could result 
without there being any actual contact. According to Caroline 
there were two ‘ squats ’ for women, unmarried girls being forbidden 
to sit other than with their legs crossed and their feet tucked 
away beneath them, whilst married women, if they chose, might 
put their legs straight out, provided always—and this was most 
important—that they did not separate them- Lias’s information 
differed slightly: he made no distinction between the married and 
the unmarried, concentrating on what seems the essential point— 
that no woman must sit in the presence of a man with her legs 
straight out unless she kept them tightly pressed together. It 
was not a question of modesty, for as Lias and Caroline both made 
abundantly clear the proximity of husband or father or brother 


1 According to Frazer (l.c .) drawing water is prohibited to a menstruous woman 
in Greece, and even going to a well or watering-place among some African tribes 
{ibid., pp. 81-2). 

2 Cf. the Coppersmith rule that a woman walking over a place where there are 

water pipes underground defiles water taken from the tap they supply {J. G. L. 

loc. cit.f pp. 268-9). Refusal to wash in such water is pushing the taboo further 

than Nelson Boswell did. 
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alone was as sufficient a reason for restraint as the presence of 
strange men. Similarly with the other ‘ rules of deportment.’ 

These are not easy of expression in polite English, so I will 
give them as nearly as I can in Lias’s words. ‘ A woman,’ he said, 
‘was never relowed to stand up when she.was washing of herself 
or doing anything like that. It was this way: she mus’n’t stoop 
right over wi’ her clothes draw’d up behind her, and her bul 
sticking out like a landmark as you might say, not that is if ther 
was men about. You’d al’ays see our women sitting to whatever 
they was doing, or squatting down on ther hanches. And ther 
was another thing, which was the way a woman mus’n’t pass in 
front of a man. Say we was all sitting round, and one ’n the women 
wanted to get surnmut, or to stop the children from misbehaving, 
she wasn’t relowed to push past a man wi’ her bul close up again his 
face. Some was more pertic’lar about this nor what others was. 
Ther was my uncle Charlie now; he’d hardly let a woman walk 
near him when he was sitting down, and if his own wife was to ax 
him could she pass he’d make her go behind him. I’ve heard say 
as my grandfather [Moses] was just the same.’ 1 

Amongst Herons, Grays, and Boswells of Taiso’s family, I have 
often noticed how scrupulously careful the women are in all these 
matters, but without ever hearing any reason given beyond 
modesty or good manners. And I remember Genti Gray of Nor¬ 
wich once telling me that when she was young no woman dare 
raise her dress, even a few inches, if any man was present, whether 
he was father or brother or stranger; but again there was no hint 
that it was because of the uncleanness of women. Genti men¬ 
tioned that her mother’s people, the Herons, were stricter about 
this than any other family. 

Lias added a further rule, and although it does not seem to 
belong to the category of those already quoted 1 had better follow 
his example and give it now. ‘ It wasn’t relowed,’ he said—and 
Caroline confirmed the statement later—‘ for a woman to let her 
hair down and comb it out where the men was, nor for matter 
o’ that anywheres excepting in her tent, unless she know’d for 
certain as ther was only the women and girls at home. My mother 
now, she’d never let' her hair down outside of her tent, not if we 
was stopping wi’ nobody only oursel’s. But ther was some as 
know’d no better, and I sin my father, when we’d be sitting wi’ 

1 Cf. the Coppersmith rule that a woman may pass in front of her husband, but 
not in front of any other man (J. O. L. S., loc. cit pp. 259-60). 
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strangers, get up and walk away ’cause one ’n their women had 
begun unloosing of her hair. As for my uncle Charlie, he’d order 
her to her tent in a minute, and if she didn’t go he’d make her, 
even if he’d never set eyes on the woman afore, and her own 
husband was sitting by. 1 

It was a strict rule with these Boswells that a woman must 
wear a white apron when cooking or getting a meal ready, or when 
sewing the men’s shirts or mending their stockings. They feared 
the defiling touch of her dress, which would, they believed, pollute 
not only food, crockery and cooking utensils, but also any article of 
male underclothing that happened to touch it Logically, of course, 
the apron itself should have been regarded as mo^adi, but a line 
had to be drawn somewhere if women were to be of any practical 
use to their menfolk when at home, and the Boswells chose to 
draw it here. Camp-aprons were cut very wide, so that they 
afforded covering for the skirt behind as well as in front. 2 

This was also the case with hawking-aprons, which according 
to Caroline had so much fullness that they prevented the monging- 
sheet coming in contact with the dress. ‘My [great] aunt 
Deloraifi was most pertic’lar about that—about never letting the 
morning-sheet touch her frock.’ Hawking-aprons were always 
changed for white aprons when the women got back to camp, and 
no Boswell woman would have thought of getting tea ready until 
this had been done. Not that her hawking-apron was considered 
to be moxadi in the sense that her dress was, otherwise it would 
not have protected the morning-sheet from contamination; but it 
was dirty, and the dirt was of a dubious character. ‘ You never 
know’d,’ said Lias, ‘ what kind o’ dirt a woman mightn’t pick up 
when she was out calling, her going into gdjos’ houses and that.’ 
The Boswells never refer to aprons of any kind as moxadi. 

The Heron view, as regards hawking-aprons, may be a little 
different, though I am not at all clear about it. At Hull Fair on 
one occasion young Dora Heron [Hn. F. 55.] was on the point of 
offering me a cup of tea when, glancing at her apron, she remarked: 
‘ I don’t know how it is wi’ you, rai, but ther’s some ’n our men 


1 This rule cannot have been observed by the Smiths who informed Dr. Ranking 
that it was the custom for a girl already betrothed to warn off any one who attempted 
to court her by letting her hair down (J. O . L . S. 9 N.S., ii. 184). 

2 Among the Coppersmiths an apron is worn to avoid the pollution of objects by 
contact with the maxritnd parts of a woman’s clothing. WdrSa defiled a shirt she 
was making for a man by thrusting it between her legs in a moment of panic 
(J. G . L. S ., loc. cit., p. 259). 
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as wouldn’t eat wi’ me in this here black apron as I bin out 
calling in. Now Bertie here, he don’t mind, else I should ha’ 
changed it; but ther’s lots o’ our people thinks black aprons is 
moxadi.’ As she and her mother-in-law had just previously been 
talking about the defiling touch of a woman’s dress I not un¬ 
naturally thought that they placed the two things—dress and 
hawking-apron—on an equality in this respect. But it has since 
occurred to me that they may merely look upon the hawking-apron 
as disagreeably dirty, or that it is the colour, not the function of 
the garment, that is the cause of offence. If the latter, it can be 
moxadi only by association, as white crockery is to many Gypsies, 
the Herons among them. 1 

Bound up with this question of aprons there is another: did 
the old Boswells see any danger in sitting down on ground where 
a woman had sat ? Lias thought not, for, he argued, a woman 
usually sat on her feet, and even when she did not her apron came 
between her dress and the ground, provided she sat down with 
sufficient care. Caroline, however, had a hazy recollection of a 
rule that assigned special sitting-places to women, and forbade men 
to occupy them. 2 From what she said I formed the opinion that 
it was only enforced in the case of women with young children, 
but this may be erroneous. 

There was a second rule, however, about which she was quite 
certain. ‘When my father and my uncle Joseph and my uncle 
Uriah and them was all young men at home with ther parents 
they was never allowed to go and sit in my grandma’s tent; only 
my grandda; he was the only man as was ever allowed to sit 
there. Of course the others could go and talk to her and that, 
but gen’rally what they'd sit down outside, or in the balk if it 
was the winter time. Supposing they did go inside they’d only 
just squat on ther heels; never sit right down on the ground. 
You see my grandda didn’t think it was right as they should.’ 
It is only fair to add that Caroline did not actually use the word 


1 The reason usually given by English Gypsies for avoiding the use of white 
crockery is probably well known to most readers. Lias had a different explanation 
to offer. His father, he said, had once seen a woman combing lice out of her child’s 
head on to a white plate—a common trick among gdjo &, he assured me—and had 
watched her exterminate them as they dropped on the plate. Was it likely, he 
asked, that knowing this any of them could * fancy * white crockery ? Leland has 
recorded a third reason, his Gypsies refusing to drink from a white cup or bowl 
because it reminded them of a blood-basin {op. cit ., pp. 128*9). 

2 There seems to be no connection between this and the Coppersmith rule for¬ 
bidding a man to offer hiB seat to a woman (J. G. L. S. t loc.. cit. y p. 259). 
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moyadi in this connection, and to point out that Matilda, whose 
family ranges from 1822 to about 1842, was still having children 
when her elder sons Joseph and Theophilus were nearly grown up. 
Lias could not from his own experience or knowledge confirm this 
rule, but he did not look upon its existence as unlikely. 

It is a commonplace of Gypsy folk-lore that a woman has her 
own set of crockery for some time after she has given birth to a 
child, but I did not know before Caroline told me that until 
recently no man was allowed to share a cup (i.e. drink alter¬ 
natively from the same cup) with any woman other than his wife 
or his betrothed. For a young couple to drink from the same 
cup when sitting at a meal together was, she said, tantamount to a 
declaration of betrothal. 1 Lias’s information differed considerably. 
‘ Ther was none ’n our men,’ he said, ‘ as’d drink after a woman. 
It was as if they couldn't fancy anything as a woman had put to her 
lips. Take my father now, or my uncles, or Seth and Leonard and 
Benjamin and them, they all had ther own cups, 2 what they never 
relowed no woman to use, and they wouldn’t have ther tea in 
nothing else, not if they had to go wi’out it. And what’s more 
they wouldn’t never relow a woman to drink out ’n a jug or a 
basin however short o’ cups we was. In fact you’d never see 
none 'n our people drinking out ’n jugs and basins same as you 
would mumpers.’ Isaac Heron apparently had the same objection 
to a woman drinking from his cup, for Louie Boswell 3 of Sheffield 
tells how, about forty-five years ago, when she was a little girl and 
her parents were stopping at Liverpool, he gave her a drink from 
a large, beautifully coloured cup he had had for thirty years, and 
from which, he said, he had never once allowed a woman to drink. 

Lias himself goes further than this. There is only his sister 
living with him, as clean and particular a woman as you will find 
anywhere, and yet he has his own set of crockery, his own cup 
and saucer and plates and sugar basin, yes, and even his own tea¬ 
pot. And if you ask him why, he will tell you that somehow he 
cannot ‘fancy’ anything his sister uses, not even her teapot. 
That teapot of Lias’s is, I fear, symptomatic of decadence, for there 
is nothing in the corpus of Gypsy beliefs concerning defilement by 
women that justifies it. It is as illegitimate an extension of 

1 A fuller statement on this point will be made in a future article. 

2 Like many other English Gypsies the Boswells had their own tankards for 
beer. Very few of the old-fashioned Gypsies of the better class would drink from 
public-house glasses and tankards. 

3 One of the ‘ Kaks.’ 
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ancient usage as the placing of puerperal taboos on any sick 
person by some of the East Anglian and Cambridgeshire Smiths. 1 
And plates I am inclined to class with teapots rather than with 
cups, though there is something to be said for refusing to share 
these with a woman. 

One of the ‘ red meat ’ taboos of the Boswells descended from 
Lawrence affords a further illustration of their fear of pollution 
arising from a woman’s touch. ‘Suppose now,’ said Lias, ‘as a 
woman was cutting up the meat afore she put it in the pot, you’d 
never see her touch it, not if it was red meat—beef or mutton or 
liver. She’d al’ays take a fork to hold it by, and afore she begun 
she’d roll her sleeves down, and button ’em tight at the wrists, for 
fear as it should slip, or a bit jump up at her or surnmat. It 
wasn’t relowed for a woman to handle red meat, and she must take 
care as it didn’t touch her accidental-like, ’cause if it did and we 
know’d it ther wasn’t one ’n us as’d eat it. And another thing: 
she always had to cut it up out o’ sight, for if ther was one thing 
more 'n another as my father and them couldn’t a-bear it was 
seeing a woman messing about wi’ raw meat. My [greatjuncle 
Sam’s lot—Seth and Leonard and Benjamin—they'd never eat a 
bit o’ meat if they’d sin a woman messing wi’ it afore it was 
cooked. They was the most pertic’lar people about meat as ever 
I know'd on.’ On another occasion Lias added that none of the 
older men of his father’s family would willingly touch or even look 
at ‘ red ’ meat in the raw state. 2 

It is certain as anything can be in the absence of a direct 
statement that the Boswells believed that defilement might 
come through the conversation of women. When the weather 
was favourable men and women generally sat apart in groups, and 
it was considered a very improper thing for a man to approach a 
group of women engaged in intimate talk ; and from the hints 
which Lias let fall when telling me this (he is a modest man, and 
under the circumstances could do no more than hint) I was left to 

1 Gipsy Smithy his Lift and Work . By Himself (London, 1901), p. 7. The 
Bos wells condemn this as heresy. 

2 ‘Red’ meat included pork as well as beef, mutton, and liver; fowl was defi¬ 
nitely excluded; about game and vermin I am uncertain. Other internal organs 
were presumably classed with liver. The Lawrence Boswell family tabooed the 
toting of flesh from any animal that had died with its blood in it, not excepting 
mulo bdlo, or sheep choked by wool or mustard, or killed by breaking their necks. 
The Bosses, like most Gypsies, ate mulo bdlo. Sheep choked by wool were accept¬ 
able enough to Crabb’s Gypsies, who, he remarks, * had no objection to creatures 
that die in their blood’ (The Gipsies' AdvoccUty 3rd ed., London, 1832, p. 51). 
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infer that there was danger in the proceeding as well as impro¬ 
priety, danger that the men might overhear some mention of 
women’s sexual functions. These they were forbidden to talk 
about in the presence of men in any except the most vaguely 
allusive terms . 1 


Ill 

Old Bui Boswell 2 had a grand-daughter at Blackpool who went 
mad. It was Eldorai’s girl Florrie, and in proof of her insanity 
in its incipient stages it is quoted against her that she washed 
her husband’s clothes in a different tub from her own, and 
with a different piece of soap, and hung them to dry on 
a different line. Before the end she had a little tin, and a 
little square of soap, and a little line for each garment, which 
was a proof of madness if you like. But that first act of hers 
over which her neighbours shook their heads—the keeping 
separate of male and female underclothing when washing—was 
it so very crazy after all? For answer I will quote Caroline 
Boswell:— 

‘ In my grandda’s day,’ she said, * and in fact right down to 
the time as our people settled in houses it was a strict rule as 
the women’s washing must be done separate from the men’s. 
Women’s linen, you must understand, was moyadi, real moyadi, 
and it’d ha’ bin as much as a woman’s life was worth if her 
husband had catch’d her washing his shirt with her own under¬ 
linen. Gen’rally what the women’d go a bit away from the place 
to do ther own washing, somewheres out o’ sight ’n the tents. 
And ther was one thing set aside on purpose for it, the moyadi 
Icova as we used to call it, as was never used for nothing else. 
For the men’s clothes ther was another thing; some called it the 
wash-bowl, and some the wash-basin or wash-tub. Now that wasn’t 
moyadi, not real moyadi, and yet it was moyadi if you under¬ 
stand me. What I mean to say is it would never be used for 

1 See also p. 37 infra . Verbal pollution in a different form is found among the 

Coppersmiths (J. L. S ., loc. cit. t p. 259). 

2 Simpronius Bohemia (Btti) Boswell [Hn. D. 78] had by Savaina Lovell a very 
large family of girls, including, in addition to Eldorai, Lavinia wife of Shandres 
Smith, and Julia wife of Oliver Lee, who are mentioned in the course of this article. 
Probably owing to the fact that he was of Heron descent, and was reared away 
from the respectable Chilcott atmosphere that enveloped his half-brothers in their 
youth, Bui was much more ( old fashioned 1 in his ideas than the rest of Wester’s 
sons. It should not therefore be assumed that beliefs and practices current among 
his daughters will necessarily exist in other branches of the family. 
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washing the crockery, or for washing the tea-cloths or the mong- 
mg-sheet. Ther was the wash-up bowl for that, for anything as 
had to do with food.’ 

I mentioned personal ablution, whereupon Caroline added: 
‘ It was like this, you see. Ther was nobody allowed to use the 
wash-up bowl, as goes without saying; and as for the men, well 
of course they wouldn’t use the moyadi kova what the women’s 
linen had bin washed in, so ther was only the wash-bowl as they 
could use. The women used it as well, just for hands and faces, 
but if they wanted to do a bit more they had to use the moyadi 
Jeova. And every time after they’d bin using the moyadi Icova 
they had to get some clean water in the wash-bowl and give ther 
hands a good scrubbing afore they touched anything else. It was 
the same if they’d bin mending ther linen.’ 1 

This is an excellent outline, clear and coherent; but I must 
confess to having suppressed a rather long reminiscence with 
which Caroline interrupted it. It told in great detail how her 
father once discovered her as a very small girl washing up the 
tea-things with a piece of soap they used for washing themselves, 
and how he hit her on the head with his hat—a grey ‘ chimney¬ 
pot ’ hat—and then took her on his knee and explained to her 
that what she had done was an unclean thing. It was so charming 
a story that I cannot forbear to mention it though it holds nothing 
new for the student of Gypsy folk-lore. 2 3 

Lias confirmed everything Caroline had said about washing 
women’s clothes separate from men’s, and added a number of 
details. Women’s petticoats and stockings, he informed me, were 
washed with their underlinen, these constituting the ‘ real moyadi ’ 
things. On the other hand women’s aprons of both kinds, and 
the handkerchiefs they wore on their heads, were washed with the 
men’s shirts and stockings,® as were the bed-blankets. These were 


1 For the Coppersmiths it has been recorded that petticoats and underclothing 
(by which Mr. Pol&5ek’s interviewers understood the underclothing of both men 
and women, though surely there must have been some mistake here) are washed 
separately in a trough ( baldj ) used only for polluted things, while other garments 

are washed in the basin ( tdzo) which the Gypsies also use for washing their hands 
(J, Q.L.S ., lot. cit. p. 259). Wittich states definitely that among his Gypsies 
men’s washing is not considered unclean; women’s washing unquestionably is 
(Blickt, p. 28). 

3 See Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv. pp. 326-7 for several instances of this kind of thing. 

3 Lenda Williams, wife of Joshua Gray of Southport, once told me that some 
of the old Heron men insisted on having their stockings washed by themselves. As 
they wore knee-breeches and sat cross-legged when eating, their food was apt to 
come in contact with the legs of their stockings, consequently they would not have 
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not rnoyadi in themselves, but it was moyadi to allow food, 
cooking utensils, crockery, or the tea-cloths to come in contact 
with the vessel or water in which they were washed. Men kept 
away altogether from the place where the women washed their 
own clothes, and if youths who knew no better went near they 
were ordered off. A cousin of Lias’s—a boy of about 14 years of 
age—once got a good thrashing because he would not keep away 
after he had been warned. The women’s clothes when washed 
were hung to dry on the further side of a hedge, or behind tall 
bushes; they were never visible from the camp, 1 and were always 
hung very high up. Even when they were clean no man would 
touch them, any more than he would touch the vessel in which 
they were washed, or the piece of soap used in washing them. If 
he did any of these things he became mo^adi. 2 

This must have been awkward at times. What happened, for 
instance, if female washing was hanging out to dry when a man 
was ordered away from a camping-place in the absence of his wife 
and daughters ? No doubt he would usually succeed in delaying 
his departure until their return, or secure suitable assistance if 
compelled to go before, but once in a lifetime perhaps he might 
have to choose between getting in the moxadi garments himself 
and abandoning them to their fate. Lias remembered an occasion 
on which his father was placed in this dilemma. ‘Ther was 
only my father and my uncle Yui and us boys at home, and—well 
we’d tried everything, but we had to go. Of course we was as 
slow as we could be packing up, and all the time my father was 
on the look out for somebody coming along as’d give him a hand. 
I’ve sin him do that afore now—give some pirdi a poS kruna to 
help him pack up, making as if he was in a big hurry to be off, 
and then only set the man to fetch in the women’s washing and 

stockings washed with underclothes. But the feet of the stockings were too dirty 
to permit of their being washed with or in the same vessel as the tea-cloths and 
monging-sheet. Lenda did not mention or imply that men’s underclothes and 
women’s were washed separately. 

1 According to Adelaide Garratt (n4e Lee), a Heron woman dare not hang out 
her linen to dry where the men could see it, but she attributed this merely to the 
shameless remarks the men used to make if they saw any article of female under¬ 
clothing on a hedge or line. She added that in consequence the women used to 
wear men’s underclothing («/. O. L . S. t N.S., v. 78), a very pharisaical solution of the 
difficulty if it is true. 

2 Wittich states that women’s linen must not after washing be hung to dry 
in the wagon, as any male Gypsy who touched it would be bolt cido. Also that 
food touched by such clothes cannot be eaten unless it is protected at the time by 
a sufficient covering, as, for instance, drink is by the bottle which contains it.— 
{Blicke, p. 28.) 
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put it in the bags. But this time what I’m speaking of ther 
wasn’t a soul come past, so at last my father and my uncle Yui 
had to get it in thersel’s. And what did they do but they got a 
big long stick apiece, and poked it off the hedge. I can see ’em 
now poking and poking, and feared for ther lives all the time as 
summat should fall on ’em. But they managed it, and got the 
clothes into the bags an’ all, without any damage being done.’ 

Constance Smith, Jasper Petulengro’s maternal grandmother, 
used to wash in a canvas-lined hole in the ground, 1 and so, Lias 
informed me, did Trenit, wife of Moses Boswell. Occasionally 
Lias’s mother would revert to this old-fashioned practice, in 
common with other Boswell women of her generation. ‘ It was 
the way as all our old people did,’ said Lias. ‘ When the women 
wanted to wash ther linen, or wash thersel’s all over, they’d go 
right away from the place and dig a hole, what they’d fit wi’ a 
piece o’ canvas as they carried o’ purpose. This was the only 
moxadi kova as they had, d’ye dik ? ’T wa’n’t a bad idea, come 
to think of it, was it now ? A piece o’ canvas don’t take up such 
a lot o’ room as a bucket or a basin does, and you wouldn’t be as 
likely to go and mistake it for nothing else. The women was 
supposed to have some special place for it where the men couldn’t 
get hold ’n it accidental-like, and where it couldn’t touch nothing 
as they wear’d, nor the tea-things nor nothing. My mother 
she al’ays used to hide it somewheres right away from the 
tents, and then when we was packing up she’d go and fetch it, 
and put it in the bag wi’ her own linen in.’ 

The women’s body-linen, petticoats, and stockings had a ‘ bag ’ 
to themselves, which in the more particular families was held by 
wire supports, so that it did not touch anything else in the pack. 
A second ‘ bag ’ contained the women’s best dresses, their aprons 
and their kerchiefs; a third the men’s best suits, their shirts and 
stockings. Dirty clothes, if any, were usually packed separately, 
the women’s linen and stockings in one ‘ bag ’ (which was attached 
to that containing their clean linen), the men’s shirts and 
stockings and the women’s aprons and kerchiefs in a second ‘ bag.’ 
Tea-cloths and manning-sheets went in the ‘wallet’ containing 
the crockery. 

1 J. O. L. S. t N.S., iii. 164. Grellmann, speaking of the Hungarian Gypsies, says 
that a newly born child is washed in a hole dug in the ground and tilled with 
cold water (Dissertation on the Gipsies , . . . translated ... by Matthew Raper, 
London, 1787, p. 46); and Wittich in a ms. article confirms the statement. 
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IV 

At and following childbirth a Gypsy woman is a greater 
potential source of danger than at other times, and special 
precautions are necessary to protect men from possible conta¬ 
mination. What the present practices are in England is generally 
known, but with regard to customs and prohibitions recently 
become obsolete our information consists only of the baldest state¬ 
ments. 1 This deficiency I can make good to some extent. 

‘ When my grandma and my grandda was having their family,’ 
said Caroline, ‘ my grandma used to have a tent put up for her 
every time as she was expecting. She’d have it made up a bit 
away from the place, and two or three days afore they’d take 
everything there as she was like to want. Then when her time 
was come she’d move into it, and she’d stay there till after she’d 
bin churched. That’d be about three weeks after, or a month. 
What time she was away to the church my [greatjaunt Deloraifi, 
or my [greatjaunt Joni, or my [greatjaunt Phyllis, she’d take and 
she’d bum the tent and the bedding and that, and she’d bury 
anything as she couldn’t burn, the crockery and such like. Then 
when my grandma come back she’d go to my grandda’s tent. 
And it wasn’t till then as any man was allowed to see her, or she 
to see any man, excepting her husband. Even my grandda 
couldn’t go into her confinement tent; and he wasn’t allowed to 
do nothing for her, nor to touch nothing as she used, not till after 
she’d bin churched. As for the boys, I’ve heard my father say 
many a time as they never sin my grandma from the time she 
took to her own tent to the time she come out of it to go to the 
church. If she’d bin dying I don’t think as my grandda would 
have let ’em see her.’ This information Caroline had from her 
father, who, as already mentioned, was the second to the eldest of 
a family of twelve. 

Lias remembered hearing that his grandmother Trenit had 
had a special tent, which was afterwards destroyed, each time she 
was confined, but this arrangement did not come within his own 
experience. ‘ My mother,’ he said, 1 never had a tent put up for 
her, but my father always made a bit o’ tent up for hisself, which 
he went to just afore my mother was confined. He slept there 

1 ./. a. L. S., O.S., ii. 382 and iii. 58 ; N.S., ii. 184. Folk-Lore, loc. at., p. 324. 
M'Cormick’s The Tinkler-Gypsies, 2nd ed. (Dumfries, 1907), p. *297. 
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and had his meals there till the month 1 was up. Then nty 
mother made away wi’ everything as she’d bin using, everything 
in fact as was into the tent except the tent itself, and my father 
went back to her, and took back all his own things what he’d 
brought away wi’ him.* As for us children we had our meals wi’ 
my father: he did for us and everything, ’cause my mother wasn't 
relowed to do nothing, not for nobody except herself. My father 
wouldn’t ha’ eaten anything as she'd touched, and if it was any 
sort o’ red meat he wouldn’t ha’ eaten it if my mother’d as much 
as looked at it when she was that way. Of course she wasn’t 
relowed red meat herself, not till her month was up.’ * 

When her youngest sister was born—the event took place in 
Brook Street—Caroline was old enough to observe what was done. 

1 One month is usually given by the English "^Gypsies as the duration of a 
woman's period of quarantine following childbirth. In Bui Boswell’s family it is 
a month and a day. The Grays descended from Jack and Piramus counted the 
woman moxadi for 'about two or three months’ after the birth of the child, but 
only during the first month was there strict isolation. Lenda Williams, wife of 
Joshua Gray of Southport, said that she ceased to be subject to the severer 
prohibitions after she was churched, which event followed the birth of her children 
by about three weeks. Among the Coppersmiths the time is three weeks 
(J. Q. L.S., viii. 257). For German Gypsies various periods have been given: 
until the child is christened (Wittich, Blicke , p. 28); one month (Liebich, Dip 
Zigeuner , Leipzig, 1863, p. 51); five months and when the child is expected (Mrs. 
L. J. Miln, Wooing8 and Weddings in Many Climes , London, 1000, p. 383); two 
months (Gilliat-Smith, JG. L . S. y N.S., i. 129). 

8 There is reason to think that Julia Boswell was always confined in a tent, her 
husband and family occupying the wagon for the period of her separation. 

Some members of the * Boswell gang ’ interviewed at Birmingham in 1812 by a 
parson, who christened a child Sportcella for them, stated that their women were 
not delivered in tents but at public-houses ! (Christian Guardian , vol. v. 1813, 
pp. 412-14). On the other hand a Gypsy woman who had a child born in a tent at 
Leckhampton, near Cheltenham, is reported in the Oxford Journal^ Feb. 6, 1830, 
to have refused the offer of a room on the ground that ‘ if she or any of her tribe 
were confined in a room, they were ture to be unlucky.’ 

Wittich ( Blicke , p. 27) states that births are not allowed to take place inside a 
living-wagon, or it and all its contents would have to be destroyed, or sold to 
gdjos ; and that the woman is usually delivered on a makeshift straw bed under 
the wagon. In a ms. article he varies this by saying that a woman is usually got 
out of her van into a tent for childbirth. Should she be taken ill too suddenly to 
permit of this, as many things as possible are'thrown out of the wagon, anything 
that remains becoming defiled by the birth. On such occasions men may not offer 
the least assistance. In the case of the ‘ Greek * Gypsies who visited Liverpool in 
1886, Dr. Sampson noticed that a woman who had recently^given birth to a child 
bad a special tent reserved for her (J. G. L. S.> O.S., iii. 58). 

Wittich (op. cit. t p. 28) speaking of the ordinary taboos observed at childbirth 
(e.p. not eating things cooked where a woman is confined) states quite definitely 
that they apply to men only. In England they apply with special force in the case 
of men, but I would not go so far as to say that women were totally exempt. 

3 For similar meat taboos applying to maidens at the age of puberty and 
women at times of menstruation among American Indians, of. Frazer, op. cit. 9 
pp. 93-4. 

VOL. I.—NO. I. C 
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1 My father,’ she will tell you, ‘ engaged two nurses to wait on my 
mother, but he give them very strict orders as they was to do 
nothing for him. They was neither to touoh his food nor his 
clothes nor nothing of his. He got all his own meals ready and 
he washed up hisself, and his food, I remember, he kept on a very 
high shelf as he’d made, where the nurses couldn’t reach it And 
he wouldn’t let me touch nothing of his, cause I was having my 
food with the nurses, and was about with ’em all the time.’ 1 

Matilda wore gloves when preparing meals for two or three 
months after she was churched, and Caroline can recollect her 
father giving his wife a pair of new wash-leather gloves on the 
day her last quarantine ended, and her mother wearing them for 
weeks afterwards when cooking or handling food or crockery. In 
Lias’s family the procedure was different: his mother wore 
gloves during the month of her confinement, and destroyed them 
at the end of it. The former practice still survives among the 
Herons and the Grays who are akin to them: the latter has been 
recorded from some of the Smiths.® 

From Shani Gray I learned that his mother Caroline, who 
died in 1916, was prohibited from making bread or ‘ fatty * cakes 
(i.e. things that required kneading) when she had a baby under a 
year old. This taboo, he said, was generally observed by Herons 
and Grays 8 of Caroline’s generation, and was not yet extinct. 
The Derby Boswells do not seem to know anything of it, but they 
share with these two families a regulation that compels a woman 
to remove her rings from her fingers before she kneads flour. 

1 In a ms. article by Wittich reference is made to mid wives—rarely employed 
by his Gypsies— being counted unclean. 

a J. G. L.S. , N.S., ii. 184. 

3 The Grays mentioned hj the course of this article are all descended from the 
younger Fowk Gray through his three sons Jack (father of Caroline), Piramus 
(father of Caroline’s husband Tom), and Oseri or Ozeri (father of Genti). Each of 
these sonB married a daughter of ‘ No Name ’ Heron [Hn. B. 7] by Rose Lovell, 
Jack’s wife being Waddi (he also had two children by Eliza), Piramus’s Amelia and 
Oseri’s Eliza. Jack had two other wives, Maria Boswell daughter of Taiso by 
Sophia Heron [Hn. C. 6], and Harriet Williams daughter of Maria by a previous 
husband David Williams. Oseri’s descendants constitute the present Norfolk 
Grays; Jack’s (including the offspring of Caroline and Tom) may, in default of a 
better name, be called the North Country Grays. These are wide travellers who 
have intermarried with,. and adhered to, the Herons and the Boswells of Taiso’s 
family. It is to them that special reference is made. BOi Boswell is connected 
with them, as his mother Sarah was another of ‘ No Name’s ’ daughters by Rose 
LovelL There is a small section of the ( Kaks’ who are descended from still 
another daughter of this couple, Hannah wife of Sam Boswell; and they, it may 
be noted, are much less unclean in their ways than the generality of their family. 
The remainder of the Grays are much less like Gypsies in their speech, habits, 
customs, and beliefs than those who have sprung from the younger Fowk’s sons. 
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The Herons and Grays are afraid she may have been doing some¬ 
thing moyadi whilst wearing them, but all the Boswells fear is the 
soap that is apt to get lodged there. In each of these families it 
is necessary for a woman to wash her hands after removing her 
rings. The Boswell women did not take them off during confine¬ 
ment ; for other English Gypsies I have no information. 

Fifty or sixty years ago it was a strict rule among the Grays 
of Shani’s family that an infant’s face must be kept covered in 
public until it was about three months old, 1 and during this time 
no man, not even its father, must kiss it.® These prohibitions were 
faithfully observed by Shani’s parents, Caroline and Tom, in the 
case of each of their eight children, but it would appear that they 
are entirely disregarded now. 

The Boswells from whom Caroline and Lias are descended 
prohibited a woman from suckling a child in public. ‘She 
wasn’t allowed to expose herself,’ said Caroline, ‘ not afore no 
man ; and even if only her own family was there she must go to 
her tent if she wanted to give her baby the breast. As long as 
they was feeding ther babies all our women used to wear summat 
on purpose to brace ’em up so as they didn’t expose thersel’s.’ 
Lias’s uncle Charlie was as severe on a woman suckling a child 
round the fire as on one who ventured to let down her hair: he 
ordered her to her tent at once, and saw that she went. Whether 
this rule was designed to protect men from pollution is open to 
doubt: it may very well have had the inculcation of modest 
demeanour as its sole purpose. 

Concerning the object of two further prohibitions in force 
among the Boswells there is no such uncertainty, for Lias stated 
definitely that the things forbidden—the washing of infants and 
the changing of their napkins in the presence of men—were 
considered to be ynoyadi. The Grays of Shani’s family held (and 
still hold) similar views. They, like the Boswells, insisted on a 

1 Whether the object of this prohibition was to prevent exposure of the 
infant’s face to men or to the sun is uncertain. Caroline used to take the covering 
off its face in her tent, but I do not know if men were allowed to visit her there 
during the second and third months. My impression is that they were, and if this 
is correct it follows that the naked light of heaven was the thing feared. 

On one occasion Lias varied his statement that his mother must see no man nor 
’ be seen of any during her seclusion, the revised version being that no man must 
visit her, and that she must not leave her tent until after dark unless compelled by 
necessity, in which case she must cover her face. Can her seclusion have had a 
double motive ? 

9 Among Wittich’s Gypsies no man is allowed to touch a child until it has been 
baptised (Blkke, p. 28). 
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woman washing her hands in clean water and with a fresh piece 
of soap after she had been washing her baby, and like the Boswells 
prohibited the bathing of infants in the vessel used by the men 
for personal ablution. Neither Boswells nor Grays allowed babies’ 
napkins, clean or dirty, to be left about where food was, or any¬ 
thing connected with food; nor where men might get hold of 
them by mistake. Shani Gray used to tell (he is dead now, poor 
man; drowned in the Trent at Nottingham in 1918) how once 
when he went to supper with gdjo friends he found some babies’ 
napkins put to air over the oven door. He was horrified; but 
worse was to follow, for on the young women of the house learning 
what had upset him so, one seized him by the wrists whilst 
another rubbed the clean napkins on his face—-just to show him 
how harmless they were. Needless to say he fled forthwith. 
4 And would you believe it, rai,’ he used to declare, ‘ I was never 
myself for weeks after. It’s the worst thing as has ever happened 
to me in my life, and I’d rather go to gaol for six months’ hard 
labour nor have it happen to me again.’ 

Until very recently the Boswell men were as afraid of their 
clothes coming in contact with babies’ napkins as of their persons. 
A woman was strictly forbidden to put napkins down in her tent 
where her husband sat or slept or laid his clothes, or to hang them 
where he might brush against them with his jacket as he passed. 
They were washed and packed for travelling along with the women’s 
body-linen, as were babies’ clothes in general, and the sling. In other 
families there are relics of this practice. Isaac Heron, so Lenda 
Gray once informed me, would not allow his shirts to be washed 
with babies’ napkins; and on the first occasion that I saw Julia 
Boswell she was lamenting the loss of her wash-tub, which she 
had just broken up because, after lending it to a gdji woman, she had 
seen her an hour or two later hanging out babies’ napkins to dry. 

Y 

If the reader has inferred that the 4 Derby ’ Boswells did not 
count female children unclean, except when newly bom or when 
verging on young-womanhood, he will have inferred correctly, for 
a girl of say eight years of age was not in their view a centre of 
pollution. Nor could she be defiled. Her underclothes might be 
washed with the women’s, and when this was the case men must 
not touch them; but usually they were washed with the men’s. 
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She could associate with her mother after childbirth and yet live 
with the men and boys of the family, but if she did so she must 
be careful not to touch their food and food vessels until she had 
washed her hands. As a measure of safety, however, she was 
generally prohibited at such times from visiting her mother’s tent, 
or if this was allowed, from touching the men’s food, crockery and 
cooking utensils, as Caroline Boswell was when her youngest sister 
was born. At this age no distinction was made between the sexes, 
except that male children were rarely, perhaps never, allowed to be 
with their mother during her confinement, and that their under¬ 
clothes were always washed with the men’s. 

A male child became defilable at an age which custom fixed 
as early as ten in some families, and as late as thirteen in others. 
At some time between the same age limits a female child was first 
treated as a woman so far as uncleanness taboos were concerned. 
Presumably the change normally took place at her first menstrua¬ 
tion, as it does among most other people who have similar taboos, 
though in abnormal cases it may have occurred earlier. I can give 
no certain information on this point because woman’s periodic 
infirmity is never mentioned by the Boswells. In fact neither in 
their conversation nor in their customs is its existence openly 
acknowledged, though guarded inquiry has brought to light one 
prohibition which marked its incidence in the family of Boswells 
to which Lias’s mother belonged. Unlike the descendants of 
Lawrence this branch of the Boswell clan placed no permanent 
taboo on the handling of ‘ red ’ meat by women, but forbade her to 
touch any meat 1 when menstruous. At such times another member 
of the family generally did the cooking, and not infrequently the 
woman would refrain from eating ‘ red ’ meat as after childbirth. 
This attitude may once have been more customary among English 
Gypsies than the view held by the Lawrence Boswell family; for 
I remember that Lavinia Smith would neither touch nor eat meat 
at certain times, nor allow her grown daughters to touch it at 
others. 2 Even so it is the only uncleanness taboo I have so far 

1 4 Pork was the worafc of the lot,’ said Lias. 

2 Oddly enough I heard about the same time as Lias Boswell told me of the mea 
taboos current among his people of a gdjo family residing not very far from Derby 
who firmly believe that if a menstruous woman touches raw meat that is going to be 
kept for any length of time, in piokle for instance, it will rot. They once had the 
two hams from one of their own pigs go bad, and attribute this to the woman who 
was employed to salt them being menstruous at the time. Meat that is going to be 
oooked straight away will not be so nice, they say, if touched by a woman during 
her menses, and one of the family at any rate holds that this applies to cakes. 
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discovered in England that differentiates between a woman’s 
periods and times when she is not subject to a flux of blood; which 
rather points to there bemg something more than fear of men- 
struous blood 1 underlying their prohibitions. If not, why should 
a woman long past the child-bearing age, for example, have been 
counted unclean at all, as she undoubtedly was among the Bos¬ 
wells, though there may possibly have been a slight relaxation in 
her favour ? * 

Contrasted, apparently, with this attitude is that of the South 
German Gypsies as revealed in a ms. article by Engelbert Wittich, 
one of their number. Among his people, he says, a menstruous 
woman may not cook food, or touch food, intended for a man, who 
would be bale Sido if he ate of food polluted in this manner; a fate 
that would also befall him should he lie on a bed or on a woman’s 
linen defiled by menstruous blood however slightly, or should he 
lie with or embrace a woman during her menses. Women are 
bale Side if they are heard mentioning their periods even among 
themselves, or if during their menses they leave their linen about 
anywhere where a man might touch it. Somewhat illogically they 
are also bale Side if at such times they leave ordinary dirty linen 
about, or so it would appear. A woman does not even tell her 
husband when she is menstruous, and he only knows because some 
other woman cooks for him, or because his wife rejects his 
embraces. To mention the subject at all is punishable for men as 
for women, and if the person to whom it is mentioned is a gdjo this 
still holds good.’ 

Wittich states definitely that women and children (of both 
sexes presumably) are not defiled by eating food cooked or touched 

pastry, and other things made of flour. The father does not approve of women 
handling meat at any time. 

As this family claims to be of Gypsy descent (and though I cannot substantiate 
the claim it is probably not without foundation) 1 thought at first that these ideas 
might have been derived from the supposed Gypsy ancestor; but I have since 
heard of another gdjo woman, living in the Bame part of England though not a 
native of it, who holds similar views about meat that is going into pickle, and 
found that Sir James Frazer gives instances of the same thing from Suffolk, York¬ 
shire and all over England ( Golden Bough , 3rd ed., pt. vii., vol. i., p. 96). 

1 It cannot be doubted that fear of menstruous blood is a potent underlying 
cause among Gypsies as among other people who have uncleanness taboos. 

2 For a very doubtful instance of relaxation see p. 25, supra. 

9 A woman is also hale cidi if she asks a man, even her husband, to sleep with 
her (probably at any time, certainly if menstruous: the reference is vague), or if 
seen by a man performing natural functions when she might have avoided it. If a 
man comes upon her accidentally whilst so engaged she is not hale &di, but she 
hides herself for shame for some days, and often gets her husband to leave the com¬ 
pany they are with for a time. 
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by a menstruous woman, though he does not say when childhood 
ends; but with regard to the more important question of whether 
a woman is regarded as unclean between her periods the absence 
of any negative statement leaves one guessing. It certainly looks 
as though he intended one to believe that a man may normally 
touch a woman’s linen without being defiled, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with a statement he has made elsewhere 1 that 
a woman’s linen must not after washing be hung up in the van to 
dry, as a male Gypsy would be bale £ido if he touched it The 
latter may be merely a head taboo (many primitive people count 
the head specially sacred), comparable perhaps with the Copper¬ 
smith rule prohibiting a woman from riding on the upper deck of 
a tramcar if there are men beneath, 2 or even with the Boswell 
custom of not allowing a woman to pass very close to a man when 
he is sitting down; but even so it assumes some uncleanness in 
freshly washed women’s linen. And in any case this doubtful ex¬ 
planation will not account for the discrepancy between the infer¬ 
ence one would naturally draw on reading in the ms. article that 
anything connected with food that is touched by a woman’s clothes 
during her confinement is taboo (except to women and children), 
and the author’s earlier unqualified statement that the touch of 
a woman’s dress defiles food vessels. It is possible that Wittich 
was, in his earlier writings; giving temporary taboos the appearance 
of permanent ones, but as this explanation does not really dispose 
of the first discrepancy mentioned it is much more probable that 
he is now including the general in the particular, and that among 
his Gypsies, as among the Boswells and the Coppersmiths, a woman 
is counted unclean at all times. Yet there must be some consider¬ 
able emphasis on menstrual periods in German Gypsy customs or 
he would hardly have given the subject special attention; some¬ 
thing more, one would think, than the taboos prohibiting a woman 
from touching men’s food at such times and a man from embracing 
his wife. Further investigation should be undertaken, for apart 
from the value a more certain knowledge would have for students 
of Gypsy folk-lore the matter is important in its possible bearing 
on the question of the closeness of the link between German 
Gypsies and our own. 

1 Blicke , p. 28. 

2 G. L.S., N.S. viii., 260. 
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VI 

When Gypsy law (or should I say religion?) was generally 
honoured in this country there must have been men who were 
unfortunate or careless enough to break one at least of its many 
taboos, and so become defiled. In later days, when the old position 
was being steadily abandoned, there were, no doubt, clean and 
unclean in most of our better families. Even among Lias’s 
immediate kin, who conformed for the most part to the full rigour 
of the law, there were some who were lax, among his mother’s 
people in particular. 1 How then was a man who became defiled 
from one cause or another treated by those who remained un¬ 
polluted? Lias’s answer to this question was very much what 
might have been expected. ‘ If any ’n our people,’ he said, ‘ sin a 
man do a moxadi thing ther wasn’t one ’n ’em as’d eat or drink 
wi’ him. It didn’t matter whether it was just an accident or 
what, they’d defuse to go and have a cup o’ tea wi’ him should he 
ax them; and even if it was ther own brother or ther father or 
ther son they’d never ax him to come and have a cup o’ tea wi’ 
them, that is not unless he brought his own things, and then he 
had to have everything give to him—he wasn’t relowed to touch 
nothing. And if his wife come borrowing crockery or owt they 
wouldn’t lend her nothing. ‘ Rak tuti: md muk lendi tumendi 
kovas ’: that’s what you’d hear ’em say when they sin her coming. 
If ther was one in the family as’d done a moxadi thing, and the 
t’others eat wi’ him, then they was all moxadi, every one ’n ’em, 
and no clean people would have any more to do wi’ em nor what 
they could help.’ This taboo, informally imposed, was never 
formally removed, for there was no one with authority to remove 
it, but in process of time it lapsed, provided always that the man 
and his family were scrupulously careful to avoid any further 
breaches of the law. 2 

1 See footnote 1, p. 16. 

3 Among the South German Gypsies taboos are formally imposed and removed 
by the elected chief at the annual tail. A law-breaker is allowed to travel with the 
band, but no one must drink from the same glass as he, nor eat from the same 
plate, nor use the same knife, fork, or spoon. To sit at meat with him is, however, 
allowed. In Gypsy bands foreign to Germany an offender is compelled to travel 
alone (Wittich, J.O.L.8 ., N.S., iv. 287-8 and 290-1. Cf. also Liebich, Die 
Zigeuner , p. 40). The Coppersmiths do not as a rule allow a defiled person to 
eat with other Gypsies; when an exception is made he must bring his plate, spoon, 
and glass. A female outcast has her long plaits of hair cut off. A man may claim 
pecuniary compensation if he is defiled through another’s fault; and a hr is would 
be called to deal with his claim (J. G. L. S., loc. cit. 9 p. 259). 
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A taboo-breaker might, according to Lias, suffer in health, 1 
but as I understood him this result, if it followed, was mainly due 
to his lack of relish for his food, or to his worrying about the 
invidious position in which he had placed himself. As Lias did 
not expect such families as the Midland Smiths or the descendants 
of Major Lovell, who were either ignorant or contemptuous of the 
majority of the prohibitions in force among the Boswells, to suffer 
any bodily ill as a result of their moxadi ways the interpreta¬ 
tion suggested is probably correct. The reason Shani Gray gave 
for ‘not being himself’ after the two young women had defiled 
him was that he was so upset at what had occurred that the 
incident preyed on his mind and so destroyed his appetite; which 
accords with the view taken of Lias’s statement. 

It is perhaps as futile as it is fascinating to speculate on the 
effect produced on a family such as that descended from Lawrence 
Boswell by its late adherence to an elaborate system of taboos 
abandoned or in process of abandonment by others. There can be 
no doubt in the case of the Boswells that it set up a barrier fatal 
to social intercourse and marriage between them and the ‘ lesser 
breeds without the law.’ They tell you this, though vanity must 
prompt them to attribute their aloofness entirely to superior social 
standing and wealth (which unfortunately complicates the issue). 
They tell you that for several generations they have not, as a 
family, mixed freely with the Staffordshire Lovells, or the Midland 
Smiths and their offshoots the Hollands and Claytons, or even 
their distant kin the ‘ Kaki ’ Boswells, 2 all of whom they must have 
encountered frequently; that they have neither eaten nor drunk 
with such people nor taken them in marriage, and more from fear of 
defilement than any other cause. And they picture to you the sad 
lot of one of their family mated to a moxadi husband or wife, and 
so cut off from all save purely verbal intercourse with relatives and 
former friends. ‘ At one time o’ day,’ said Lias when discussing 
this topic, 1 our people was afraid to marry out ’n the family, ’cause 
all the proper class o’ Gypsies was dead or gone out 'n these parts, 
and the t’others they all had moxadi ways to ’em. And if you 
want to know the real reason that’s why so many ’n us took up 
wi’ gdjoB.’ 

1 The Coppersmiths evidently believe that a man or his family may suffer in 
health or in luck as a result of pollution (Ibid., p. 259). 

2 See footnote I, p. 16. By ‘Kaki’ Boswells, here and in the next paragraph 
but one, I mean descendants of Vaino. 
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To marry mo-yadi gdjos —the old Boswells would not so much 
as shake hands with them—was not perhaps a logical solution of 
the difficulty, but so little does logic dominate human behaviour 
that Lias’s assertion should not be ignored on this account. His 
people may have turned to gdjos on the recoil so to speak, or as 
being more teachable than Gypsies of the poorer class, as Caroline, 
with the example of her mother before her, is so fond of pro¬ 
claiming ; yet I suspect that social ambition urged them in this 
direction almost if not quite as strongly as disgust with the un¬ 
clean of their own race and neighbourhood. 

I have in my possession an almost complete pedigree of the 
descendants of Lawrence Boswell, which, if it throws no light on 
ultimate causes, does at any rate reflect the Boswell attitude 
towards marriage with outside families and with gdjos, and the 
results that have followed from it. It may at once be stated that 
there are no marrriages with Lovells, none with * Kaki ’ Boswells, 
and only two—one in the third generation and one in the fourth— 
with Midland Smiths, both with women belonging to what appears 
to be the most Gypsy-like branch of the clan. For the rest it is 
mostly a record of marriages with relations and with gdjos, and of 
diminishing families, as the following details will show. 

Lawrence Boswell had by Betty Buckland and Peggy Boswell 
three sons and five daughters who are known to have reached 
maturity. Three of the daughters did not marry; the fourth, 
whose husband was a Williams, died childless; the fifth had four 
children by one of the Bucklands. Two of the sons married 
related Boswells, the third a Buckland and a Heron in succession. 
Between them the sons produced twenty-eight children, of whom 
four died young and seven never married. Of the twenty marriages 
recorded in this generation there are five with Boswells and two 
with half-breed Boswells, all of whom were some kin; three with 
Bucklands, each a relation it would appear; two with Lees, one 
akin the other not; one with a Heron already closely connected 
by marriage; one with a Smith; and six with gdjos who had this 
in common—that' they were all respectable. The average number 
of children resulting from the twenty unions works out at the 
very low figure of 2 5 or thereabouts. In the fourth generation 
(to which Lias and Caroline belong) the bulk of the marriages are 
with respectable gdjos, what few Gypsy unions there are being as 
before with relatives for the most part; and again a rather high 
proportion have remained unwed. The average number of off- 
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spring is very low indeed, and the rate of infantile mortality high. 
Sterility and slight mental or nervous trouble are common. This 
generation is settled, with a few exceptions: it has been settled 
or semi-settled for many years. 

Whatever the root causes—I would do no more than urge that 
fear of defilement has been one of several—it is obvious that the 
-Lawrence Boswell family is in great danger of extinction. Should 
it ever revive it will, I imagine, be through the agency of Lias’s 
brother Charlie, who alone of his generation has had the temerity 
to marry a Smith. 


REVIEW 

Romany Life. . . By Frank Cuttriss. London: Mills and Boon, 

1915. 

R OMANY life as lived by the average Gypsy is certainly 
rather a haphazard, ill-arranged, and rambling affair: but 
that is hardly a reason why a book on it should share the same 
characteristics; and I fear it cannot be denied that Mr. Cuttriss s 
work does share them. The author evidently has a considerable 
acquaintance with the travellers who haunt the New Forest and 
that neighbourhood, and has made a conscientious endeavour to 
describe their mode of life and his experiences among them. But 
a rambling style and the introduction of rather pointless conversa¬ 
tions have prevented him from conveying a very clear impression 
of either. 

Apart from the illustrations, the best part of the book is the 
minute description of petty details of camp construction and 
equipment, the manufacture of small articles for hawking, and 
feminine fashions, many of them illustrated by diagrams and 
drawings. It is no doubt well to have had these things described 
by one who is an accurate observer, so far as his experience goes; 
but whether they were worth the trouble taken is rather doubtful. 
The earrings and fashions of hair-dressing described and illustrated 
are only Gypsy in so far as they are antiquated among gdje, except 
for one or two which are obviously eccentric among either. Per¬ 
sonally I have not noticed the preference Mr. Cuttriss seems to 
find for cowrie-shaped beads, nor do his photographs support his 
theory very well; and he is probably influenced by the desire he 
shows at times to look towards India and the ends of the earth 
for parallels, when it would be more to the point to look in the 
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nearest pawn-shop window, whence, as he admits elsewhere, 
the Gypsy trinkets probably came at one time or another. 

The trades he mentions are mostly those practised by the 
lowest class of poSrat or gdjo travellers in the South of England, 
and can hardly rank as Gypsy trades at alL The tent he describes 
and illustrates is the wagon-tilt type common in the South of 
England and the Midlands: but he makes no mention of the bee¬ 
hive type or the large oval tents of East Anglia and the North of 
England. More local still is the type of fireplace he illustrates— a 
fire built on a flat tray—the normal thing in most parts of England 
being a much pierced bucket raised off the ground by bricks. 
Some ten years ago an attempt was made in the Midlands, at any 
rate, to replace it by a large fish-saucepan, not pierced, but with 
the bottom knocked out: but the fashion soon went out, as it did 
not draw as well as the pierced bucket. Peculiar to the extreme 
South of England too are the tripods and the horizontal pole 
resting on two upright sticks as supports for the kettle, the 
bent crowbar type of kettle-prop, also illustrated, being universal 
elsewhere. 

The elaborate developments of the simple patteran, indicating 
the composition of the party, who have gone on, by long and short 
sticks for men and women, a piece of heather with many branches 
for children, and a bent stick further on if they were on foot, or a 
straight one if they had a van, will be quite new to most readers. 
Though elaborate patterans are found among foreign Gypsies, 
they do not assume this form, and Mr. Cuttriss is no doubt right 
in inferring that it is a recent local development. 

Careful and accurate as he is in describing things that he can 
see and feel, and independent in his observations, it is a pity that 
he should lose these characteristics when treating of other matters. 
His list of Gypsy surnames shows an unfortunate propensity for 
following in old tracks, and a lack of judgment in departing from 
them. Bosswel, Boswell, and Bosvil, occur as three different 
names, simply because previous writers have spelled the name in 
different ways. The inevitable Corrie turns up again, and so does 
Glover, for which I know no evidence except Hoyland’s list and 
those which are copied from it; and if ever there was such a 
family, it is probably extinct long ago. Though the Wood, Heron 
or Hearn, Lock, and Gray clans are not thought worthy of 
mention, names like Willett, Black, Harris, Lakey, Sherred, and 
Rickman, appear among the ‘principal Romany families.’ Yet 
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the people who bear them have aw infinitesimally small quantity 
of Gypsy blood in their veins, if any at all. Again, >Vt& difficult 
to see how the Fenners can possibly be regarded as one of the 
principal Gypsy families: though there'is good Gypsy blood in the 
few who exist. The clan originated in the marriage of Joe Fenner, 
a, Buckinghamshire gamekeeper, with 1’enheli (Penelope) daughter 
of Timothy (‘Doctor’) Buck land and Mary Hearn, about ninety 
years ago. They had the usual baker 's dozen or move of children, 
hut only four boys and three girls lived to grow up. The 
daughters all married young and so changed their name; of the 
sons the eldest, Hector, was transported for horse-stealing while 
still a youth} two others had no children, so far as I have been able 
to discover, and both are dead. The other son, Cornelius, had two 
families by different wives, but the first passes under the mother's 
name—?Smith-—-and is settled, while, the- second contained but one 
son—as yet unmarried—to carry oh the name, beside several 
daughters, who all married, and all but one of whom are dead. There 
can therefore never have been more than t wenty Gypsies including 
children ali ve at the same time bearing the name Fenner and- 
that hardly constitutes one of the ‘ principal families.’ 

Even more misleading, unless I am mistaken, is the insertion 
of the name Churcn on that list, it is a most im-English looking 
name, and I have never met it M a Gy{*sy oraS-a //uje.naruo-: so I 
cannot help thinking that Mr, Cnttris* copied it from some- news¬ 
paper, which misprinted the name Oho run horn | : foreign 

Gypsy "Coppersmiths who visited England some by... Uok 

if so, it is quite Unwarrantable to Inside ft ife. oif English 
Gypsy names. Equally unwarrantable is thbadodGud >•};.- form 
<mk for ijok —derived .ultimately from (xrellmanfi-—.m a list tif 
words, which might be supposed to bs English fo-nimh. l‘i 
too occurs in this foreign form and is 'attributed ,.o Eu.-jlutb 
Gypsy woman sufficiently ignorant of her 'L»ng 
Homadi and co-v/t. One may be pterfeeGy cortain that it. would. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


listening, as he was in observing, probably he would have found 
that many of these words occurred in the Romani that he talked 
to the Gypsies and not in their answers. 

His excursions into philology are even more unfortunate. He 
would derive the name Dosha from duata or duah, when it is 
nothing but a shortened form of Theodosia. He rakes up an 
obscure Spanish form minrio for the ordinary foreign Gypsy 
minro, apparently to account for the final i in mini —which 
rather surprisingly, considering how common it is in the South of 
England, he seems to have heard only once—though that final i 
obviously is nothing but the feminine ending used as an inde* 
clinable form, as it frequently is in modern broken Romani. It is 
equally unnecessary to go to Spain to account for the simple 
intrusion of a vowel between two consonants in matchiko. It 
would have been much more to the point, if he had noted that this 
is no new form in the New Forest district, as it was recorded from 
a Hampshire Lee a hundred years ago by Irvine, who spelled it 
machuku and machuker. Among the Whites, Coopers, Patemans 
and other Gypsies, who are generally round Bournemouth, the 
form used is mafoJ&l: and I am rather surprised to find no 
instance of this ~dl ending, which is attached by these Hampshire 
Gypsies to other words too, for instance vaeahal, verdal, in this 
book, unless it is the very corrupt chuwd for (oka, which occurs 
in the worst version yet recorded of one of the few English Gypsy 
songs. 

The photographs which illustrate the book are excellent, 
though occasionally better Gypsy types might have been selected. 


i 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
A Gypsy Wrestler 

Id 1874 James Baker, M.A., Lieutenant-Colonel in the auxiliary forces and 
fcrmerly of the 8th Hussars, made a journey from Burgas to Salonika, afterwards 
v.^chasing an estate in Macedonia, and gave an account of his travels in an 
esting book, Turkey in Europe (London, 1877). 

Glo\hen crossing the plains north of Chalcidice, two days before reaching 
those' 1 ’ through a very fine town called Barakli-Djumaa, in the 

* the plain, and inhabited principally by Christian Bulgarians’ (p. 385). 
family, -^gtling match was going on just outside the town,* he continues, ‘and I 
or Hearnitness the sport. 

mention n£° ut thirty yards in diameter was formed by the men, women, and 
* I, Bulgarians, and a plentiful supply of gipsies—all sitting closely 
Rickman, af wmd the circumference. There was the usual acoompaniment of 
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a gip&y IxttnJ, * yompoaud. uf * ilwru and a. W43^^^«rpt. goiug 

continuously* y *' - : ‘ .'■• ; * •' . *' - '•'}) * . (1 ’J/ ;> • ( / 

4 A KWkttotitjffi, pipped to ijfc* <**ai*t f tnu t&<; rjug ruvtl >mlk* Wnhd ^rytH 

« grand;*it- m h<Mftapiay*h«w wm.-cukr Irani* t»» the adJM.lnrig ol'iho ty^iuwlere. 
PresWijr :hjt». an bi^nist: mte&i the mi^ uuvi &pfch ^fiake hand? Ina 

goifyl-naiim-ii way, and & ttttla Uuyfeiag and chatShg gcten on. They then commence 
diking wind, emxy now iuid theTt Mim>ng m u> sbak* suddenly 

urn* pounces upon fcht» othn> to gfji the Lt $audt»” atio thh- ^tiru^iy inrutt^o<^. So 
kicking i» allowed. aud the throw m&st ktj- fcho i?ftn^uisjhed man npijtvhb* back, 
that both ^houldf r-bludes touch the ground at the same tirii*, The t-hamptoi) *m 
n burly Kohjoruin of h^milenu strength, -wtosu, at tb& frivitaim trf awn* U^||p 
$$p*y girls, n line -hut. slim young fellow of -tfosfrt^ the 

him ; but, although /Xjrusidwiag hi*' youth he mad* a .gaUant stra^uie, a /jUk^c fchrosy 
topi him apm.wting oh kh bacR, to th« mdent<3i^jsjiolntjneun ^^<r 
gipt»y urdmem Their 0$ ihwhefl ^ith anger ux they now held ft hnrjrM 
tion. trheu off tfarM a very prottj gtrl, ^4ejh$y bound upon ; ^hb 

soon rt'iunmd with ten# **f the most sptendui specimens- oi humanity * '.***•?■'$$*»■: 
If, its is, SA^wdi,. there pnucen urtd dukes *moupt the aucien£torihe uf-gtpgrea' 
whoci^ij^atedio Europe* this unr*t certainly bftvc.heaft (ifonft bfjtbeim. 

* His fair &3C"Vt 'putitM him into the ring ^ith an : wtj$d 

ue tmQhte tm Sff *W&r you ^udl s#e v^ial* A.gipSy 6ah d(v^ 
about ytosz of and '*tx. feH Wnd^mt,.wri^Vvf 

min:, and ehtjery corinT^riftn^, l«r took <*# his f«ffh'h5d>K; hi^; 

fail hh*J kh^^ibi>ri etrj W the 'Jfthero im -'ifee>ijgL* 

rh* >>iude cm^i ll* «rm dightly load^ Uni ill was ain** . L^ughu\gly, i>nd, 
half h$i ^}w»tr W pfVn^l Vty th+ bnuti^ vtjid ^hun tVi.'^idk 

raujnei ch^y^orit!: ^i^f Ulklng ii^ irfi£4>lun^ jeili the tmte. 

iw thtmglf neiil^f liked t<> W the begin ; witen atiddenly the liulgurian 

turned &*v'P upon ••ht» ^cit^gbn5^t } trikd .4 fArfxwite ^tch T but ^idck 
Ughtnm^ %ur< M the gi|^y iiudfid;.;titb gri^p;. Atni : a 

up froifi hb§ *?bio, The waviiow iuf^use, und Uie youtig glrl p^rArotjy 

4ttivmd she 'et^ry-iaoir^i^fc fthe 

nroidd^rumf'i*'u spfemftd 'picture? ' yUU vrwJking minAy atid it 

.seemed w th/rt»|gh: )>ht* sirr^yie woohi never «b. wmmH,^ue(>us «fy. 

wentfiir»h ffedr' the ythttte tu-i>w/l 4 <&* *b»v-grmk Bute^n •.lay e j»r»sv Bn^t,.ao.d half-. 

^ • # . . - . 

<rf '■$&% : $f *pkk -in i'Mpti *#}blh tv saj 

iwt the tbv.Mv vu; iloae. b-o' ih- ilu'igiiri^OF rr;^ r.r<n^-«> almWt .i in (lie: 

au, aml ranv? dovpb w^b..' The y*o<i$ cfaddptou ^byuk:'. W»v. 

hand, lifted the beovy m^ hi^h \iMj Qie a-xid tber f hk ibr.a 

'* Th»* foce of rli/r yvuisjv >: ^ j, •■ahe handed' W-k W h<7o hk jacket s wa? 
pleawiht tb look upon. .. ^ tkdc him by fte wad led hfr 

away to wh^Vek he wiine iroii^ T Wgsui to thiok t)W« be^ tV^orso fate if 
i»eiTii^ a gi.p^y. 1 

‘The^- Tehin*run»vs as the s r.HTe' jaaJioil^'-^irn.^dbly!.^ntUred. o^t the w' 
Ttirhjfiyia their haa W 200,nXXh , (ller^ 

of U-.no\x*v* bkt»! .'>•;-.< -*pectiincii0^4 k omitted.] g y 

‘ A% tlieV ivecn',iflten they fii^t Ar>e they itym't ,'Vr 

n?er tfie fecei <?f hw tfHiftj ^Aki^^o-morrU^ ;* hut in Turk'HE 

;'&' 4fU-?,$<?! whn l^id ft life, as blac 7 

hrrorto ^vf iwtti?- conhuj k/u»s; A-. hVot>om^ rh<> are dot to iRESS 

uflOn, one «i ^IVidi th^f etts adepts 

.lnUeitr^'TcjU- d une i%i4*\\m ^ 
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‘A fine handsome race, they are also very hardy ; and sometimes, in passing one 
of their encampments, even in the depth of winter, with the ground hard with frost, 
a whole bevy of children will rush out, stark naked, and clamour for backshish. 

‘ The adults wear but light clothing, and it is the same for both winter and 
summer. Brilliant colours are much in fashion, and set off the sometimes hand¬ 
some faces of the girls ; but their beauty soon fades from the hard life they lead. 

‘ As in ancient times, they still preserve their love of music, and the gipsy drum 
and clarionet form an accompaniment to almost every village festival, whether 
Christian or Mahommedan. Although they usually intermarry amongst their 
own tribe, the rule is not strictly adhered to, and, according as they are Christian 
or Mahommedan, they will sometimes take to wife some fascinating girl from 
either community. 

‘ The great majority are found amongst the followers of Mahommed, but a few 
here and there adopt the tenets of the Greek Church, and I regret to say that the 
morality of the Christians is of a lower order than that of the rival creed. 

‘The principal characteristic of the gipsy in Turkey, as elsewhere, is petty 
theft. He will steal anything which comes in his way, and he has a particular 
fondness for poultry. A goose is irresistible ; and, as those birds are plentiful in 
Turkey, a gipsy family may be tracked, somewhat like a paper chase, by remnants 
of down and feathers.’ 

References to Gypsies occur in Colonel Baker’s book far more frequently than 
a seeker, who consulted the index, and, by good fortune, discovered ‘ Gipsies, 387,’ 
following ‘Gunboats’ might imagine. On p. 154 he includes them in the con¬ 
geries of races and creeds which makes the government of Turkey so difficult: on 
p. 375 he mentions that ‘In Albania, as in almost every other part of Turkey, 
the wandering gipsy is also found’; on p. 13 he states that, like the Turks, 
Greeks, Circassians, and other strains, they gather together in quarters of their 
own; and on p. 431 he records their presence at a weekly market within half a 
mile of his house. Almost unnecessarily he informs the reader on p. 265 that he 
found Gypsy prisoners in the prison at Lovtcha ; but, as amends, he records that 
when he visited the government cloth factory at Siivraia, all the women employed 
were Gypsies. ‘ They were a wild-looking set, some of the girls hideously ugly, 
and others remarkably pretty, and with that lively, careless, and independent air 
which is so characteristic of the race. I was told that morality was not one of 
their virtues, but they are kept in excellent order whilst in the factory’ (p. 228). 
On p. 460 he states that the gdadars , who herd all the cows, calves, horses, etc., on 
Turkish estates, ‘are usually gipsies, and are housed on the estate. The demirjee 
or blacksmith, almost always a gipsy, who is housed with his family on the estate : 
his wages vary ; they are generally 500 piastres per annum, and the same grain- 
" allowances as the geladar from the proprietor, and payment for “ work done ” by 
^he yeradjees [tenants on the metayer system]. He shoes the cattle and horses, 
\d does any blacksmith’s work which may be required of him.’ 

Quoting Ubicini’s estimates on p. 506, he gives the whole population of the 

ish empire as 28,553,000, containing, when reckoned by race, 212,000 Gypsies 

*\000 when reckoned by religion. What sort of folk the 28,000 who are 
tfmerly c ^ re ligion, but not by race, may be he does not explain. In the Sandjak 
di'chasing Colonel Baker found 24,000 Jews, Armenians, and Gypsies in a 

^ting^lation of 664,000 (p. 36) ; in the town of Eski-Zaghra at the eastern 
LriOVten e Karadja Dagh, and in the 127 villages which surround it, there were 
thoS0 a ’, fcl ,947 souls, of which 1,177 were Gypsies (p. 240); the district of 
r ji ^ ntained, in 1870, forty-eight villages, with a population of 25,602 
^esth. Qypgi e8 (p 248); but Sopat, ‘a good-sized and prosperous town,’ 
or f or • t ghg^^d only ‘ a f ew gipsies ’ (p. 255). 

mention, R- A. Scott Macfie. 
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I.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 12 (duvarVj. 0 trin Rasaia. 1 

With a note by Prof. W. R. Halliday. 

This, as the curious may care to know, is one of the tales of Henry or i Turpin ' 
Wood, so re-christened by himself after the object of his idolatry, that inimitable 
highwayman whose Life and Adventures in innumerable parts (each adorned with 
a woodcut), emanating from a court of Fleet Street in some obscure epoch, is 
reverently referred to by its owner as 4 The Book/ For him there is but one, and 
that the best! True, our Gypsy Turpin has never added to his other accomplish¬ 
ments the art of interpreting the characters in which these sacred scriptures are 
handed down to us ; but like his great original, this beau chevalier finds no lack 
of fair damsels to render him this or any other dutiful service. 

Of this Welsh Gypsy folk-tale, a learned note on which my friend Professor 
Halliday supplies in an appendix, a word or two may be said. Without being a 
masterpiece of narration, as some of these tales certainly are, the story is fairly 
well told. We will not inquire too closely as to why the priest’s manservant and 
wife are ranked in that particular order, nor why his horse and two cows are 
mentioned at all. Nor will we see anything but a pleasing anachronism in the 
frita or lucifer match which set fire to the straw in the great oven. Perhaps, too, 
it was unnecessary to explain that after these unhappy fatalities no more priests 
came to court the newcomer’s wife. Surely there could not have been many left! 

The style is the true style of the folk-tale in every Gypsy dialect—short crisp 
sentences which may even consist of but a single word, as here Xoiani 4 she was 

1 The phonetic representation of this dialect is dealt with in a note on p. 91 of 
the present number. 
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furious.’ There is no trace, such as we find in the tales of John Roberts or Siani 
Wood, of translation from another idiom. The breathless akls and ’kanVs of 
almost every sentence help to make us feel that the incidents are happening before 
our eyes. And though this story is not one of those which abounds in interesting 
words or forms, yet we have at least one rare adjective in urJo ‘ guilty.’ 

’Doi 8os raSdi te jalas durlal te jivel. ’Doi 'vide nevo raSdi 
are lesko tan. T’a sor 6 raSaid trukd o tern ’venas oddi te dilien 
6 nevo raSdi. Td sas ’]cala raSaiestl butldkero (d romnl td yeli 
grai td dul gumvd. Td kana ’venas ’dola vaver raSaid oprt k’o 
nevo raSAi ’doi ’velas dosta paias. T’a ’jo sas len berSegl, pos te 
haiadds d raSdi Somoni, t’i romnl piravelas 1 pes trin vaver 
raSaiendl. 

Td so kedds ’kava rasdi ? RaJcerdds l butlakeresa. “ Fen tu 
magi kana ’vena ’Icala trin raSaid opri popale, td garavdva man 
ar’o veS.” 

Td yeli dives dilcds 6 butldkero d trin te ’veil opre. T’a glds o 
butldkero k’o raSdi td pendds “ Alton ’vena! ” “ Ne ’kan 61 ” 

'XP&’o raSdi Ic’d butldkero "jo ar’o Jeer t'd pud mire romnidkl, td 
pen lakl te wontsesa lovo. Tl pufdla Jcai Som me pen Laid te 
glom tale ar'o gav.” Mia sas o gav tali. 

THE THREE PRIESTS 

There was a priest who removed to a distant place. There 
came a new priest in his stead. And all the clergy of the neigh¬ 
bourhood came there to visit the new priest. And this priest 
had a manservant, and a wife, and one horse and two cows. And 
whenever the other priests paid a visit to the new priest there 
would be great merry-making. And such was their wont for years 
until the priest began to suspect that his wife was getting over¬ 
thick with the three other priests. 

And what did this priest do ? He had a talk with his man¬ 
servant. ‘ Let me know when these three priests are on their way 
up here again, and I will hide in the wood.’ 

And one day the manservant saw the three coming up. And 
he went to the priest and said: ‘ Here they come!’ ‘Now then !’ 
quoth the priest to his man, ‘go into the house and ask for my 
wife, and say to her that thou wantest money. If she inquire 
where I am, tell her that I have gone down into the town.’ The 
town was a mile away. 

1 The word here seems to be used in the sense of Paspati’s piriamva . 
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T'a ’kano ak’o trin raiaid ari. Ake boro keriben % ra&aiiske 
romnidsa. 1 ’Ka/nd ’vel o mol (a, dosta xpben, td dosta paiaa kana 
aas lako rom tali ar’o gav. 

Ak’o butidkero k’d raMi ar’o veS, td pukadds sdr leski — t’o trin 
sas art. “ Ne ’kanS ! ” ^o(’o raMi k’d butidkero, “ java me tali td 
kerdva man te ’vd opri 6 drom, t’a dikela man yoi pa,ldl.” 

Td ’kano kedda pea te ’velaa opri o drom avrt l gavisti. Td 
dilcds leakl romnl yov te ’vel opri, t’o trin vaver raSaid ari! 
Junelaa kek ’kano ear te kel, te garavel ’kala trin raMid. “Jan 
tumi trin ar’d boro bov,” xot’i raMskl romnl. 

Ta’konopoS dives saa. Td ’kano ak’o raMi ari. Td kedds 
pes kcUsukd 2 td pendds il kekendl. Td ak’o poS-divesesko xpben 
andild kl yov. Ta leakl romnl aos lolt opri kl lake kandd tru&al 
’kala trin te sas ’re o boro bov. Td %oids pesko %oben. Oddi sas 
’kala trin td tra&enas te purden. 

T'a ’kand pendds kl leski romnl pala so xoids pesko %oben: 
“ Java me te taaerd o bov te Sivd mdro ari ’kedivis.” Loll sas l 

And now here are the three priests in the house. Here are 
great carryings-on with the priest’s wife. Now wine is served, 
and food galore. And there were high jinks while her husband 
was down in the town. 

Lo! the servant came to the priest in the wood, and told him 
all about the three within. ‘ Now then! ’ quoth the priest to the 
servant, ‘ I will go down the hill and pretend to be coming up the 
road, and then she will see me.’ 

And now he pretended to be coming up the road from the 
town. And his wife saw him approaching; and there were the 
three strange priests in the house! She did not know how she 
should manage to hide these three priests. ‘ Go ye three into the 
great oven,’ quoth the priest’s wife. 

By this time it was mid-day. And now the priest comes in. He 
feigned ignorance, and said naught to any one. And his dinner 
was brought to him. And his wife was blushing to her ears at the 
thought of the three who were inside the great oven. And he ate his 
dinner. There (in the oven) were these three afraid to breathe. 

And now after finishing his dinner he said to his wife: * I am 
going to heat the oven and bake bread to-day.’ His wife was red 

1 One of the older generation would probably have said raMid&a. I have heard : 
I raMi 8i kunhi doata; & na ke&erd me 1 raJai&ki. ‘The parson’s wife is well 
enough ; but I have no use for the parson.* 

2 Lit. ‘deaf,’ herein the sense of ‘abstracted,’ ‘unobservant,’ ‘inattentive.’ 
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romni: ak’di loledir 'leant. “ So 1 jesa tu te taseres o bov 'leant?" 
yoSi romni. “ Sor Hindi s’o koStd ’kedives. Kerdva me o butidkero 
te kedel dosta koStd kaliko ; Suki ’vena.” “ No, no, kerdva les me 
’kedivds. Jo, (avd, td ande man te dui mv£d pdrde pus." Ale6 
butidkero g’as. 

T'd dilids i romni 'leant te ’$i8 Jcelas cl: sor sas parddl. T'd 
gids i romni ’hand ar’i kom&i'a te beset. “ ’Jo te vet! ” Xoiant. 

T'd ak’o butidkero are td leske dui muSd pdrde pus. ’ Tas o 
pus d raSdi td piradds i bovesled huddr. T'd ak’o pus are, td 
ak’i frica dudyerdt. T'd alc'i bori yog, td pandlds a huddr. 

T'd ak’i bori godli. T'd ypterdds len—6 trin rasa id. 

Junilas leek ’leant sdr te kel te garavdl len kom&ni duridl. T'd 
’leant ’celas 6 raSdi k’d huddr. Kon ’vile 2 'pre o drom truSal 3 4 o 
leer ? 0 timalidkerod “ Ak’o mur$,” yoVd rai “ te wontsos te diled.” 

T'd ak’o mdrS ari td puedds i raAaieste sas les buti. “ Aua,” 

before: she grew scarlet now. ‘ Why art thou going to heat the 
oven now ?' quoth his wife. ‘The sticks are all damp to-day. I 
will get the man to gather plenty of sticks to-morrow; they will 
be dry then.’ * No, no ! I will do it to-day. Go, lad! and fetch 
me two armfuls of straw.’ Off went the servant. 

And the wife perceived that she could do naught: the game 
was up. 6 So she went into the parlour to sit down. ‘ Be it so ! ’ 
She was furious. 

And here comes the servant with both arms full of straw. 
The priest took the straw and opened the oven-door. And now 
the straw is thrust inside, and now the match is lit. And now 
there is a huge blaze, and he shut the door. 

And now there is loud wailing. And he burned them—the 
three priests. 

He knew not how to hide their bodies in some distant place. 
And as he was standing at the door, who should come up the road 
leading past the house ? The chimney-sweep. * Here is the very 
man I wanted to see,’ quoth the gentleman. 

In comes the man, and he asked the priest whether he had a 
job for him. ‘ Yes,’ said the gentleman, ‘ I have an old priest here 

1 Breviter for soakf. Cp. the like use in Paspati, p. 480 : ‘ So avdsa ddde ? bo 
djasa ddde.' ‘ Pourquoi viens-tu, 6 p£re? pourquoi vas-tu, 6 pere?’ 

2 kon, in W. Gyp. takes a plural verb. 

3 trusal means ‘close to,* ‘near to,’ as well as ‘around,’ ‘about,’ ‘concerning/ 
e. g. truZal peeks piri, * close to his feet. ’ 

4 Gen. adj. of cimalfa , ‘ chimney ! ’ 5 Lit. 1 ail was over. ’ 
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"Xpie rai. “ Si man p'uro raSdi akdi te merdds. Ciudva les me We 
gontsti, td dava tut tinimdyeri te rigeres les tali td uteres les ar’o 
pani.” “ Aua, de man les, uterd 1 man pant lends tinimayridki.” 
T'd ’leant 'yas 6 gono top pesko dumo td tali gids ta uterdds les 
ar’o pant. 

T'd ’kant ak’o timalidleerd opri pole. T'd kana ’vids pole ak’d 
rai penel leski “ Akdi ’vids pole pala-so uterddn les ar’o pdni.” 
Ak’d timalidleerd traSadd. “ De man les,” x°^> “ kerdv’d bey ’kano.” 

Alee duvari leski ’leant. T'd uterdds les ar’o pdni td uterdds 
bore bard top lesko dumo t’d pani ti tilel les tale. 

T'dalc’ovopri k’o Jcerpaldl. “ Akdi ’vids ’leant’’ x°^’t> raSdi, “ td 
sor leindosas. Ak’ov akdi ar’o bov.” But xoianS sas 6 tiuialidkero 
te rakerel. “ De man i beyes ’kano; wontsdva les me ’leant.” 

6idds les 6 raSdi ar’o gono t‘d ak’ov jala lesa. 0 palano yele 
sas. T'd uterdds les pardal i purf, td uterdds dosta bard top 
lesko dumo. “’Kant, jrurd bey, vartasdva tut.” T'd tuvyerel 
peski swedia top i pur] td vartasela les bori waila. 

who fell dead. I will put him in a sack, and give thee a sovereign 
to carry him down and throw him into the river.’ ‘ All right, give 
him to me, I would throw in five of them for a sovereign.’ And 
straightway he took the sack upon his back, and down he went 
and threw it into the river. 

And now here is the sweep again. And when he returned the 
gentleman said to him: ‘ He came back again to the house after 
thou hadst thrown him into the water.’ The sweep was astounded. 
* Give him to me,’ quoth he, ‘ I will settle the devil this time.’ 

This is the second time for him now. And he flung the dead 
man into the river, and hurled great stones upon his back, that the 
water might hold him down. 

And now the sweep is back again at the house. ‘ He has just 
returned,’ quoth the priest, ‘ wet through. Here he is in the oven.’ 
The sweep was too enraged to speak. ‘ Give me the devil at once; 
I want him now.’ 

The priest put him in a sack, and oft’ goes the sweep with him. 
This was the last one. And he flung him over the bridge and 
threw heaps of stones on his back. ‘ This time, old devil, I will 
watch thee.’ And he smokes his pipe upon the bridge and 
watches him for a long while. 

* The short form of the personal ending -6 (for dva) is unusual when, as here, the 
present tense serves as a future. 
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T'a diJiAs tali 6 drom. Ak’ov dikela vaver raSAi te ’vela top 6 
drom. Nai ’dovd uzl6 leek truSal o trin. “Ne, bey, tilddm tat." 
T’a, uSerdAa 6 third raMi pardal S pur) 6ilesk%. 

T'a ’leant glAa opri k’o Her. T'a peaerel lcs o rai, (a diAs lea 
doata te piel (a te %ol. 

T'a ’doi ’vena kek raSaid paldl te piraven leslce romnid. TA 
’doi jivina 'kant romanea 1 kitania. 

Oddi Somaa (a boSaddm ley l, (a dili man boro buklo lovina. 

He looked down the road. Presently he sees another priest 
coming along. That one had no share in the guilt of the other 
three. ‘ Now, thou devil, I have caught thee.’ And for no fault 
at all he flung the poor priest over the bridge. 

And now he went up to the house. And the gentleman paid 
him, and gave him plenty to eat and drink. 

And after that never a priest comes there paying court to his 
wife. And there they live happily together to this day. 

I was there, and I played the fiddle for them, and they gave 
me a large tankard of ale. 

Our Honorary Secretary kindly allows me to add an abstract 
of a variant of this tale, taken down by him from an English 
Gypsy, Gus Gray, in December 1914:— 

‘ A baker allowed three tramps, wet to the skin, to sleep in his 
bakehouse. They got into the ovens, and soon fell fast asleep. 
Next morning the baker’s boy started the fire as usual, and they 
were roasted to death. 

‘ Very agitated at the murders he had unwittingly committed, 
the baker put the bodies into three sacks, and placed them out 
of sight in the stable. He did not know how to dispose of them. 
Presently, however, he saw Jack, the fool of the village, coming 
along, so he brought out one of the sacks. Would Jack like to 
earn a shilling by throwing this sack, which had a man inside, 
into the river ? Jack accepted the offer, shouldered the sack, and 
threw it into the river. It floated down stream. 

1 romands I translate ‘ happily,’ not ‘conjugally’ or ‘as man and wife,’ though 
rom means ‘ husband ’ as well as ‘ Gypsy.’ The W. Gypsies prettily and habitually 
use romano and romaiws for anything that pleases or appeals to the Gypsy heart. 
A romand t'an is a picturesque or romantic spot, a place w'here the Gypsies would 
delight to enoamp ; a romanl purj is an old fern-covered bridge; a romand divds 
is the sort of day on which a Gypsy would like to set off on the road, or loll in 
the sun. 
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‘ He returned for his shilling, but the baker told him the man 
had come back, and gave him the second sack. This time Jack 
weighted it with stones, and it sank. 

‘ Again he returned for his shilling, and again the baker told 
him the man had come back. Jack took some convincing this 
time, but eventually he shouldered the sack. He would have no 
more nonsense; so, going for his saw (he had a job of work lopping 
off tree branches by the river), he sawed the man’s leg off. Then, 
replacing him and his severed leg in the sack, he weighted the 
latter as before, and threw it into the river. It sank. 

‘ As he returned to claim his shilling, Jack saw an old man 
with a wooden leg, and a sack on his back, making his way from 
the river towards the village. He accosted him. 

‘ “ Where may you be going ? ” he asked. 

‘ “ To the bakehouse,” replied the old man. 

* “ Oh, no! you ain’t,” says Jack; “ three times I’ve drowned 
you, but the fourth time ’ll pay for all.” And, chuckling to 
himself, he put the old man on his back, and threw him into 
the river and drowned him. 

‘ And so Jack got his shilling, but all the poor baker had was 
another murder on his conscience.’ 

[This story is discussed in von der Hagen, Qesammtabenteuer, 
(Stuttgart, 1850), iii. pp. xxxv. ff.; Clouston, Popular Tales and 
Fictions, ii. pp. 332 ff.; Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, 
ii. pp. 336 ff. 

In European literature it is current in two main forms. 
(A) A virtuous lady is persecuted by the attentions of three 
lovers (knights or more usually * religious ’ persons). She 
arranges with her husband to entrap and kill them. The corpses 
are disposed of in the manner indicated in our text and a fourth 
innocent person falls a victim to the mistake of the remover of 
the corpses. ( B) A lady entertains three hunchbacks: she con¬ 
ceals them from her husband and they are accidentally killed. 
The successive disposal of the dead bodies is followed by the dis¬ 
posal of a fourth hunchback by mistake. 

The origin of both types is equally mysterious. Both appear 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, both are associated 
with a collection of stories undoubtedly in the main derived from 
the East, but both are exceptions, which cannot themselves be 
traced in earlier Oriental sources. 
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Type A is found in the Western group of versions of the Boole 
of Sindibad, but only in the late Historia Sep tern Sapientium 
Romae and the English prose version of The Seven Wise Masters, 
and not in the earlier versions of Sindibad. It appears in the 
English Gesta Rornanorum but not in the Vulgate ( Gesta Roman- 
orum, ed. Swan, p. lxxviii; Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
ii. p. 370). Although the best Latin mss. of the English Gesta 
date only from the fifteenth century, Oesterly’s view is now 
generally accepted that the English is the earlier version, that 
the book was originally compiled in England in the thirteenth 
century and passed thence to the Continent. The Vulgate was 
established by the printed edition published by Zell at Cologne, 
circa 1475, which attained general European popularity. An 
accident led Wynkyn de Worde to translate for his printed 
English edition at the beginning of the sixteenth century one of 
the Latin texts of the English group. It follows from Oesterly’s 
conclusions that the story was taken from the English Gesta by 
the compiler of the Historia Septem Sapientium and not vice 
versa as Douce supposed. (Clouston, op. cit., p. 334, by a printer’s 
error is made to say the opposite of what he means.) 

Type A recurs in the French and German fabliaux of the 
fourteenth century with the change that the villainous victims 
are lascivious priests or monks. 

Type B is found in the Oriental group of versions of the Book 
of Sindibad, but only in the Hebrew Parables of Sandabar which 
was translated from an Arabic original certainly before 1316 a.d., 
probably by Rabbi Joel circa 1250 a.d. (see Comparetti, Researches 
respecting the Book of Sindibad, Folk-Lore Soc., 1882, pp. 64-67). 
In this collection it forms one of four stories (two of which are 
Jewish in theme and origin) which do not occur in other Oriental 
versions of the Book of Sindibad but are peculiar to the Hebrew. 
The theme recurs in a French fabliau (Durand, Les trois bocus), 
with immaterial alteration in Straparola, Piacevole Notte (1550 
a.d.), v. 3, and in the eighteenth-century Cabinet des Fees. 

The difficulties which the story presents to the champions of 
the exclusively Oriental origin of all folk-tales has been obscured 
by the emphasis laid by them upon individual features which 
have Oriental parallels. The fact, however, remains that hitherto 
no Oriental literary source has been quoted which gives the 
particular combination of incidents before us. The story of the 
Little Hunchback in the Arabian Nights (Burton-Smither’s 
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edition, London, 1893, i. pp. 234 ff.) may have affinity with ours, 
but it is not a variant. The theme of the disposal of a single 
corpse by inducing some one to knock it over and to suppose that 
he is responsible for the death occurs in stories of universal dis¬ 
tribution ( e.g. variants of Grimm No. 61, Das Biirle, which contain 
this incident are quoted by Bolte and Polivka, Amnerkungen, ii. 
pp. 1-17, from eighteen different races in the East and West), and 
it occurs in conjunction with the killing of the lover of a faithless 
wife in India and Europe (Dawkins, Modem Greek in Asia Minor, 
pp. 236-7). Further ramifications of the theme will be found in 
the pages of von der Hagen, Clouston, and Cosquin, to which 
reference has been made above. One may doubt, however, if their 
disoussion is in fact relevant. If we confine our attention to 
variants of our story, which can be strictly so described, the 
evidence of oral tradition is as inconclusive as that of literature. 
Italian versions of Type B have been recorded (Pitre, Fiabe 
iu>veLle e raconti popolari Siciliani, No. 164, Pitre, Novelle 
popolari Toscane, No. 58, Finamore, Tradiz. pop. Abruzzesi, 
No. 9). 1 Two modern versions both of Type A have been pub¬ 
lished, from Nisyros (IIa7ra$67roi/\o?, Za> 7 pd<f>eio<; ’Aya>i/, i. 1891, 
p. 418) and Lesbos (Paton, Folk-Lore, xi. p. 333). I see no reason 
why these European variants should not be descended ultimately 
from the literary sources; the Italian versions have certainly the 
appearance of deriving from Straparola. 

I cannot recall the occurrence of the story in any collection of 
Indian tales which I have read. There exists, however, an Eastern 
variant from Annam (Landes, Contes et ligendes annamites in 
Cochinchine frangaise, Saigon, 1884-1886, No. 80) quoted by 
Cosquin, op. eit., p. 337. In this four bonzes are killed at an inn, 
the bodies are successively disposed of and a fifth innocent bonze 
drowned by mistake. So long as this remains the sole recorded 
instance of an Oriental version the presumption would seem to be 
in favour of supposing that the story was carried to Annam from 
the west. On the other hand, it is fair to notice that bonzes, like 
mediaeval monks, are favourite butts of popular satire in Annam 
(cf. Dumontier, Les chants et les traditions populaires des Anna¬ 
mites, Paris, 1890, pp. Ill ff.), and the story, if the frequency of 
its occurrence in published collections of folk-tales is any real 

1 I have been unable to check the reference in Finamore’s book, which is not at 
present accessible to me. In his notes upon the Sicilian story Pitre refers to a 
variant in the Novelle of Doni, a contemporary of Straparola. 
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clue, is not apparently a favourite in the oral tradition of Europe 
after the Middle Ages. W. R. H.] 


II.—RUSSIAN GYPSY SINGERS 

By B J. Gilliat-Smith 

I T is close on twenty years since I sat on the sunny hillside where 
the oak-trees had been felled, to the north of Sponheim, in the 
Rhine Province, and read Lavengro, or since I scoured the woods 
and cross-roads in search of Lalere Sirite or of Rhine Province 
Gypsies. Since then fate has enabled me to realise my wildest 
dreams, for not only have I frequented the taverns of Madrid, 
whispering ‘ coplas,’ stolen from Borrow’s Zincali, into the ears of 
appreciative half-castes and ‘ flamencos,’ but I have lived in the 
Balkan Peninsula, which has enabled me to master a couple of 
truly ‘ Paspatian ’ dialects, and to know a good deal of many more. 
At times enthusiasm engendered by the hobby rose to a veritable 
frenzy, and I became a nuisance to everybody but myself. 

The war stopped all that. It smashed the Gypsy Lore Society. 
It transferred me to Copenhagen. Since the death of old King 
Frederick Gypsies have been banished from the realm, 1 and after a 
visit to Johan Miskow, and a perusal of F. Dyrlund’s Tatere og 
Natmandsfolk i Danmark, the hobby waned. 

Back in Sofia in 1920, in the land of Pashi SuljofFs fairy tales, 
I found that Pashi was dead, and that I was lazy in matters 
Romani, and content to rest on my laurels, such as they were, 
making but once a half-hearted attempt to ‘ catch ’ the dialect of 
some local Nomad Basket-makers, who said Koharai for Xorayai 
and pronounced many s’s as h’s, taking one back twenty years, to 
the Rhine Province. And I let the hobby sleep. 

But Sofia is full of Russian refugees from the system of Lenin 
and Trotsky. Amongst them appeared in due course two Gypsy 
women from St. Petersburg. They were both married to gorgios. 

I was told one day towards the end of August 1921 that some 
St. Petersburg Gypsies had arrived at Sofia, and I was invited to 
hear them sing in a private house. I was mildly interested in the 
prospect of meeting them. I recalled what the Russian Vice- 
Consul at Varna used to tell me of these famous singers in pre- 

1 [According to Mr. Miskow, this applies only to foreign immigrants.—E d.] 
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Bolshevist St. Petersburg. After dinner at a club with some 
friends some one says ‘ Let's go to the Gypsies/ and the whole party 
drives to certain restaurants in the vicinity of the Gypsy quarter, 
a‘chief’is called, who produces a choir of some thirty to forty 
men and girls. Those who have the best voices then sing the 
famous so-called ‘ Gypsy Romances/ accompanied by the choir, 
singing and strumming guitars. If you so desire, one of the Gypsy 
girls will come and sit with you and entertain you for several 
hours with conversation, occasionally humming your favourite 
tunes, while you feast your eyes on her and drink unceasingly. 
A huge amount of roubles is paid to the chief for this entertain¬ 
ment, calculated per song, or sometimes per whole evening. 

I recalled also the description of the Moscow Gypsy singers by 
Mr. T. Child, quoted in the Notes and Queries of vol. ii. (pp. 124-6) 
of the Old Series of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, and 
the dictum of many Russians themselves that you must be at least 
‘ mellow ’ in order to enjoy this form of pastime; or the wholesale 
condemnation on the part of many members of the Russian 
middle classes of a cult which is beyond the reach of their purses. 

At a quarter-past nine on the appointed evening, we heard the 
first faint strumming of a guitar in the Hall, and shortly after two 
ladies in simple black silk skirts and white blouses entered the 
drawing-room, followed by a young man with a guitar. It required 
a deal of imagination to see anything Gypsy in the features or 
appearance of the elder of the two ladies. The younger was of a 
distinctly Gypsy type, both in the cast of her features and in the 
colour of her skin. They were introduced to the host and to the 
assembled party by a Russian who knew them in St. Petersburg, 
and they shook hands individually with all of us, a little stiffly, I 
thought, after which they sat down, and after some whispered con¬ 
sultation they began to sing. 

I had by this time rapidly made up my mind. We were about 
to hear cultured voices singing Russian songs, perhaps with here 
and there a word of Romani thrown in, of which the singers them¬ 
selves had probably forgotten the meaning—altogether a ‘ gorgio ’ 
affair—and with a sigh of resignation I was about to settle down 
to an evening a little less dull, because of the Russian element, 
than the average society gatherings at Sofia, which ‘ bore me stiff’; 
and perhaps, too, less dull on account of the presence of the younger 
Gypsy, who was undoubtedly pretty. 

But the songs had begun. The voices were utterly untutored. 
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at times almost coarse, savouring strongly of the camp. Criticism 
vanished like an unsavoury mist, and I saw before me tethered 
horses, and straw, and camp-fire smoke, and old women upbraid¬ 
ing naked children, and carts arriving and departing. After the 
first shock I had leisure to look at these Gypsy women, and to 
try and understand what it was they were singing. All the still¬ 
ness had departed from their features; smiles, laughter, flashing 
eyes, rhythmic movements of the bodies accompanied the song, 
while the youth strummed furiously on the guitar, intently ob¬ 
serving the eyes and lips of the singers. And amidst the jumble 
of words and tra-ra-ri-ras I gathered that there would be rain, and 
a storm, and that the young lad had gone to the market, and where 
would he pass the night ? An apparently quite irrelevant reference 
to the brightness of a midnight star and the chastity of a young 
girl here seemed to be interpolated, after which the tempo grew 
faster, the song wilder, the youth, we were told, amidst shouts and 
crashes of sound, went alone on the wildest steed to the market: 
‘ He went bravely, he returned bravely, he sold bravely and he 
bartered bravely,’ and while I was considering why the song was 
so exultingly triumphant, and why the lad returned so very 
quickly (probably pursued by the police), the singing ended with 
an abruptness that left one in a stiff drawing-room, in an awkward 
silence, wondering whether to applaud, and looking foolish. 

The song was splendid, and the words a queer jumble of 
Russian, pronounced ‘ more Egyptiano,’ and true Romani. Never¬ 
theless, even then the spirit of scepticism had not been quite 
dispelled. Perhaps these songs were handed down from the past, 
and the fact of their being sung did not prove that the singers 
habitually spoke the language. In the pause that followed, I 
determined to dispel my doubts. I addressed them in the Romani 
of Sofia. Not only did they understand me, but the astonishment 
which my remarks produced caused them to burst forth into 
animated conversation among themselves, and the language they 
spoke was not Russian. Many songs followed, some in Russian, 
some in mixed Russian and Romani, some in purest Gypsy, with 
scarcely a loan word from beginning to end. Much conversation 
ensued, rendered just a little difficult owing to my being obliged 
to address them in the Sofia dialect. The old spirit which had 
been absent for so long once more invaded me, driving out the 
apathy and indifference of the last few years, and I eagerly set to 
work to follow up this new Romano drom, wondering whither it 
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would lead me. I sought out from among dusty old books the 
Russian Gypsy Grammar of Patkanoff, and discovered within a few 
days that the language of these Gypsies was that described by the 
Russian author. Doubtless many students of Romani have had 
the pleasant experience which followed. For years the language 
described by a Finck, a von Sowa, a Sampson or even a Paspati, 
remains as a dead language, and is as much a dead language to the 
student, fond as he may be of it, as are Latin and Greek, for he has 
never heard it spoken by living beings. Then chance brings him 
into contact with speakers of the dialect described, and at once the 
work, be it a grammar, or a collection of fairy tales, becomes alive. 
He has heard, or shortly will hear, each word pronounced. Every 
sentence now has a different meaning, a different colouring, to 
what it had previously, and soon strange forms, which he had 
overlooked, but which have been faithfully recorded by the author, 
become familiar to him, and he is once more the Lavengro of yore. 

Those few who have felt the charm of ‘ gentle Romany ’ will 
understand me ; others won’t. The others didn’t. I soon found 
that the percentage of those who wanted to hear the Gypsies 
sing a second time was a tiny one. To the average Westerner, be 
he English, Italian, or French, who cannot undertand either 
Russian or Romani, these songs mean very little. With the 
Russians it is different. To the Russian exile or refugee the songs 
of the St. Petersburg and Moscow Gypsies are an echo of a past 
which he still hopes will some day return, and he would rather 
hear them alone, without the attendance of cavilling foreigners, 
whose presence destroys the atmosphere. To this cult the Hun¬ 
garians oppose the counter-cult of the male Gypsy orchestras of 
Budapest. This they do for patriotic reasons, and not because they 
are convinced of the superiority of Hungarian to Russian Gypsy 
music. 

The songs of the St. Petersburg Gypsies consist of Russian 
‘Gypsy Romances,’ mostly in the Russian language and in the 
Russian style. Like all such songs they depend for their effect 
largely on their method of delivery. The gay ones are wild, 
furious, licentious. The sad ones, which far outnumber the former, 
are sung with infinite pathos, little half sobs frequently catching 
at the voice, which is utterly untutored, so much so that the 
singer often uses up her store of breath on the forte portion, with 
the result that the pianissimo parts tend to become nearly an in¬ 
audible whisper. Many of these songs now exist in good grnmo- 
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phone records, notably those of Varja P&nina, the famous Moscow 
singer, who died some years ago, and though quite an old woman, 
went on singing to the end, enjoying greater and greater popularity. 
Besides these, there are the unprinted Gypsy songs, almost en¬ 
tirely in Romani, said to be of great age (garatunt giljd), sung to 
wilder music than the Russian romances, and said to be brought 
straight from the tents, from the Nomad Gypsies (Jelditkone 
rotnender ). These latter continually send recruits to the town 
singers, whose dialect is not markedly different from theirs. All 
these songs are harmonised, there being always a first and a 
second voice. Each verse consists of from two to four lines, and 
between each verse the voices sing, again in harmony, the refrain, 
to which there are no words, and which consists of tra-ra-ri-ras, 
etc., ad libitum. The guitars accompany both the song and the 
refrain, but do not strum alone between the verses, as they do in 
Spain. 

I have no reliable information as to what may be the status of 
these St. Petersburg and Moscow singers under the Bolshevik 
regime. Some Russians have told me that in all probability they 
will be as popular as ever in the new Russia, and that the cult is 
too deeply rooted to be tom up. Others have assured me that the 
Gypsies’ songs are forbidden by law, as tending to corrupt morals 
and cause young men to squander their money, and that the 
Gypsies are anathema to the Bolsheviks, inasmuch as they form a 
class which panders to the tastes of aristocrats and bourgeois. 

In pre-Bolshevik St. Petersburg the Gypsies could be heard 
once a week in a restaurant near their quarter. On other evenings 
they could be hired. It was customary to hire one or two girls 
and a couple of guitarists, but whether one or two or more were 
hired, the whole choir of forty had to be paid, and the sums 
received were divided up into portions (Russian * pai ’; Romani 
bazin), even the old people, who no longer formed part of the 
choir, receiving their share. Another custom savouring of com¬ 
munism, was that if any gorgio made a present of money to a 
Gypsy girl over and above the sum bargained for, and any other 
Gypsy was a witness to the gift, the girl would be obliged to share 
the gift with the witness. 

The Gypsies were averse to singing in the restaurant, and much 
preferred to be hired in small numbers to perform in ‘ chambres 
s6par4es.’ It is perhaps unnecessary to state that this latter form 
of performance proved far the more lucrative of the two. Certain 
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it is that the chilliness of a public stage is not conducive to the 
creation of the required atmosphere, the ‘ nastroj6nje,’ as the 
Russians call it, upon which the success of the entertainment so 
largely depends. But in a private room, where a few gorgio birds 
of a feather are collected together, with the express intention of 
admiring the Gypsy girls, and of giving themselves up to their 
song as one does to opium, the performers feel that they are 
appreciated, the ‘atmosphere’ is created, and the enchantresses 
bring all their charms to bear on their victims, now yielding and 
submissive, now haughty and mocking. The reader will readily 
understand that it is at such moments, and not in the publicity of 
a restaurant, that the songs are sung with the greatest passion, 
and the most intense pathos. The Gypsy girls are moody to 
a degree, and will frequently sulk a whole evening if some one 
has annoyed them. In their capacity as singing-girls they are 
many of them personally acquainted with what is said to be the 
‘ ermine de la cr&me,’ from the last Tsar downwards, but their 
attitude towards their admirers is almost invariably that of the 
Gypsy towards the gorgio, and could the fine ladies and gentlemen 
who enthusiastically call for a repetition of their favourite song 
but understand gentle Romani, they would catch such enormities 
addressed to them as Te %njen tuke, or if the person addressed is 
a lady, Te razdin tut save grajd! 

Young men and women cannot, however, whatever their race, 
continually play with fire and remain unscathed, and it frequently 
happens that the Gypsy girl falls a victim to her victim. Hence 
frequent unions in what George Borrow has so charmingly called 
‘the roving and uncertificated line,’ and incidentally the present-day 
St. Petersburg Gypsies are some of them almost white. Irregular 
unions are, nevertheless, by no means the rule, and many of the 
aristocracy have married Gypsies. Such marriages were naturally 
a splendid opportunity for huge extortions, and the young man 
who wished to marry a Gypsy girl would be compelled to pay 
thousands and thousands of roubles to the ‘camp,’ as the com¬ 
munistic colony was called. These extortions in time became 
so outrageous that for many years past it has been the custom 
to elope with one’s future bride, the elopement being carried out 
at night with the help of a ‘trojka.’ The couple would marry 
quietly incognito at a safe distance, only to return in a few weeks 
to receive the forgiveness of the Gypsy father and mother, who 
in their turn would be given a suitable offering. 
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I am told that persons who thus marry Gypsy girls do not 
necessarily lose caste thereby, and that much depends on the wife 
one has chosen, but that in practice it often happens that in 
marrying a Gypsy girl one finds that one is surrounded by a crew of 
necessitous uncles, aunts, cousins, brothers, and sisters, whose 
company one seeks either out of weakness or by predilection, so 
that one marries into the tribe and out of society. 

I shall describe the language of the St. Petersburg Gypsies 
on a future occasion, and publish specimens of their songs. 


III.—NOTES ON ENGLISH GYPSY CHRISTIAN NAMES 1 2 * 

By E. O. WlNSTEDT 

T HOUGH every student of Gypsy lore has been struck by the 
oddity of many of the Christian names used by Gypsies, 
their nomenclature is a subject which has received little attention. 
A few lists of names have been published, notably by Groome, 
Crofton, Leland, and the Rev. G. Hall . 8 But they are all simple 
lists, and no attempt has been made at a comparative treatment of 
the names with one another or with gorgio names. That may be 
sufficient excuse for a few rough notes, intended merely to suggest 
lines of research, which may help towards the much-needed 
scientific study of these Christian names. 

There has been a tendency in this branch of Gypsy lore, as in 
others, to confine one’s attention too exclusively to Gypsies, and 
to regard them as more peculiar than they are. Recent research 
is tending to show that many of their customs, superstitions, and 
folk-tales, and their peculiarities in dress are borrowed from the 
gorgios among whom they have lived; and the same may be said 
of their names. But unfortunately gorgio Christian names have 

1 My thanks are due to the Rev. G. Hall, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. 
Myres for genealogical information supplied me at various times, from which I 
have drawn many Gypsy names ; also to the incumbents of Launton and Chinnor, 
whose parish registers are quoted several times in this article, for kindly allowing 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Wellstood, and myself to examine them, and to Mr. Atkinson 
for assisting me in examining Launton and one or two of the other registers quoted 
for Gypsy entries. Quotations from other Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
registers, for which no reference to any published authority is given, are taken 
from the Bishop’s transcripts of the registers now in the Bodleian Library. 

2 Note* and Queries, 5th Series, ii. (1874), p. 222 (Groome); ibid. , p. 350 (Crof¬ 

ton) ; Leland, The Gypsies , pp. 309-11 ; Hall, The Gypsy's Parson , pp. 299-302. 
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been most inadequately treated, and it is only by foraging in 
parish registers and similar documents that one comes across the 
more eccentric names and forms. There one may find in plenty 
names fully as odd as those used by Gypsies: witness Peleshea 
and Pearsmeanes, 1 Pihnotias and Nicholas Diddims 2 3 Khosover, 
Worasker, and Jasabella. 8 Nor are the forms and spellings or the 
genders of names more fixed among gorgios than among Gypsies. 
At Swanage in 1751/2 was christened Pelinah, daughter of Richard 
and Betty Barnes; but when she was buried fifteen years later the 
name had become Purbinah. 4 * At Oxford the same names occur 
in a register 6 in forms as different as Erasmus and Arosaman, 
Thomason and Damseand. At Wardington several children of a 
woman, whose name is given variously as Pricesthannah, Pries- 
thanna, Priestanna, and Prestona, were christened between 1801 
and 1806, and the name defeated me, until I found from earlier 
entries that both she and her mother had received at baptism the 
unusual name Pristina. The entire village of Hawridge seems to 
have laboured under a delusion that Eli was a female name, as it 
occurs as such on the only three or four occasions in which it is 
used. Glance at a peerage and on almost every page you will find 
oddities of form like Favoretta, Cometina; of spelling, like Bethea, 
Roseanna; 6 and even of gender, for instance Ambrose as a 
feminine name. 

Nor is this passion for quaint names a modem craze. The 
heraldic visitations of the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries are not free from it: witness Sand- 
ressa, 7 Janapha, Syffrells, Army ell, Jaket, Mabrina, Plezie, 
Ingaretta (alias Ingarlen); 8 Killome, Marpollan, Mymsbery— 
all three in the Throckmorton family; Amadibella, Fort- 

1 E. Hobday, The Register of St. Martin's, Birmingham , vol. ii. (1903), pp. 84 

and 278. 

3 The Registers of Swanage (Parish Register Society, vol. lxix.), pp. 23, 320; 
Diddams = Didymus (C. Yonge, History of Christian Names , London, 1863, vol. i. 
p. 67). 

3 The Register of. . . Olney . . . transcribed by Oliver Ratcliff (Buoks Parish 
Reg. Soc., 6 and 12), pp. 298, 449. 

4 Op. cit ., pp. 235, 269. 

6 St. Mary Magdalen, 1665 and 1690/1, and 1672/3 and 1683. 

• Cf. ‘ Rose Hannah (daughter of) James and Charlotte Loveridge. Murcot, 
etc. etc., Gipsy,* baptized at Chari ton-on-Otmoor, Nov. 11, 1832. Cf. also Hannah 
Bella (G. W. Marshall, Miscellanea Marescalliana , ii. 82). 

7 J. W. Clay, The visitation of Cambridge . . . (Harleian Society, vol. xli.). 
London, 1897, p. 102. 

8 F. T. Colby, The visitation of . . . Devon in the year 1564 . . . (Exeter, 1881), 
pp. 19, 24, 57, 80, 92, 161, 162, 175, 217. 
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rida, 1 Florenda. 2 And earlier still the additions to the Liber 
Vitae of Durham, made at various times between 800 and 
1500 a.d., abound in them. 1 

Obviously then there were odd names and odd forms of names 
in plenty in use among the ordinary population of England for 
the Gypsies to choose from at any period: and that the quaint 
Gypsy names in almost all cases are borrowed from gorgios, and 
not imported by the Gypsies into England or invented by their 
fancy, is not difficult of proof. The bulk of such names consists of 
corrupt forms of old names in use in Saxon or Norman times, or 
of the obscurer Biblical names: and neither of these could have 
been obtained by an unlettered people like the Gypsies save from 
oral tradition. Puritan names, or names of a Puritan type, de¬ 
rived from texts which the Gypsies certainly do not know, or 
commemorative of virtues which they do not esteem, are also 
common among them. These they could not have invented; and 
a sufficient number of all these classes of names can be paralleled 
from parish registers and other records examined by one casual 
researcher, to make it tolerably certain that all of them are 
derived from gorgios. 

To take first the older substratum. As Bardsley has shown, 
few Saxon names survived the Norman conquest for any length of 
time, and fewer still—either Saxon or Norman—survived the 
Reformation, which brought biblical names into fashion. But of 
course there were exceptions, sometimes due to special reasons, 
and sometimes apparently to mere conservatism. The Wakes 
preserved and still use the Saxon Hereward, because of their quite 
unwarrantable claim to be descended from Hereward the Wake: 
the Lincolnshire Welbys Athelard or Adlard: 4 the De Quincys 
kept up the Saxon Sigehere in the form Saher: 6 the Shuttle- 
worths, Lestranges, Fitzwilliams, and Grevilles affected and still 
affect the old Ughtred, Hamo, Albreda, and Fulk. 

Of Hamo, generally in the form Hamon, plenty of instances 
occur in other families, whose pedigrees are entered in the visita- 

1 J. Fetherston, The visitation of the County of Warwick in . . . 1619 . . . 
(Harl. Soc., vol. xii.), London, 1877, pp. 12, 88, 115. 

- W. H. Turner, The visitations of the County of Oxford (Harl. Soc., vol. v.), 
London, 1871, p. 257. 

3 W. G. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum (Camb., 1897), pp. xxix.-xxx. 

4 A. R. Maddison, Lincolnshire Pedigrees (Harl. Soc., vol. lvi.), vol. iii., p. 1057. 

5 Yonge, ii. 310. Cf. Sahierus Brooke, circa 1450 (G. Grazebrook and J. P. 
Rylands, The visitation of Shropshire , 1623, Harl. Soc., vol. xxviii., London, 1889, 
p. 80). Is this the origin of the Gypsy name Eros? 
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tions of Cheshire, Lincolnshire, and other northern counties, and 
in that form it occurs among Yorkshire Gypsies belonging to one 
of the families of Smiths. Fulk too was in fairly common use 
among gorgios until the end of the seventeenth century; and I 
have found it surviving in two or three Buckinghamshire villages 
quite commonly up to the end of the eighteenth, generally in the 
form Fowk. In that form it is found among Gypsies—most 
frequently among the Grays, from whom the Herons probably 
adopted it. 

The fame of Randolf, Earl of Chester, preserved his name, 
especially in his native county; but it is found, as Handle or 
Handal, even on the opposite side of England; 1 and possibly it 
was there that Borrow’s family of Smiths picked it up, unless they 
and the Bosses and Lees, who also use the name, adopted it from 
the surname of the pugilist Jack Randall. Saints’ names were 
occasionally kept alive through church dedications; for example, 
there are several churches dedicated to Milburga, daughter of 
King Merowald, in Shropshire and the neighbouring counties,* and 
I find the name in use in Shropshire in the sixteenth century in 
the forms Milburgh and Milbridge, 8 in Surrey in the seventeenth 
century, and in Herefordshire even up to the year 1800 as Mil- 
brough or Milborough. 4 The original form of the names seems to 
have been Mildburh: 6 and that form must have survived too, 
though I have not found an instance of it, since the Gypsies, who 
as usual have adopted the quaint name, preserve the d in Muldo- 
briar, which is used by the Herons as a male name, while the 
Locks use Milbrer more correctly as a female name. Millborne, 
which occurs at Birmingham as a Christian name in 1703,® may 
be a variant of this; and with that form one may compare the 
Gypsy Melbourne Mace. ‘ But I imagine the latter derived the 
name rather from the town in Australia, especially as the Maces 
are not likely to have travelled on the Welsh border, where the 
Mildburh name chiefly survives, and Poley Mace, father of Mel¬ 
bourne, was in Australia with his cousin Jem. 

1 E.g. Bury St . Edmunds, St. James Parish Registers. Baptisms, 1558*1800 
(Suffolk Green Books, No. xvii.). Bury St. E., 1915, p. 347 (1756). 

2 F. Arnold-Foster, Studies in Church Dedications (London, 1899), iii. 4*29 

3 Visitation , pp. 34, 81, and 510. The same person occurs as Milburghe and 
Milbridga on pp- 34 and 81. 

4 The registers of Munsley . . . (Parish Reg. Soc., vol. xlvi.), London, 1903, 
p. 32. A. R. Rex, Surrey Allegations for Marriage Licences, p. vii. 

s Searie, p. 351. 

6 E. Hobday, op. cit ., vol. ii. p. 161. 
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It was probably through his daughter that Merowald's name 
also survived in occasional use. The only gorgio instance I have 
is from the Putney parish register in Jan. 1625/6: ‘ Merrawell 
Godstow, a nurse child.’ 1 But it is more likely to have been in 
the district where his daughter’s name is known, that the Lovells 
and Taylors found their Merifil, which they have corrupted into 
Merifield, 2 unless the corruption had already taken place before 
they borrowed the name. 

St. Modwenna’s name is said to survive especially in Cornwall 
and in Shropshire, 3 and it was probably in the latter county that 
one family of Smiths, who now travel North England, picked it up 
as Moddiwench. The Mudi, Modi, or. Modi of the Smiths and 
Boswells who haunt Staffordshire is presumably the same name 
abbreviated. 

Othes, a form of the Norman name Otho—Otto—Eudo, is 
recorded by Camden in his list of names in 1642; * and it is used 
frequently in the early part of the register of St. Columb Major, 
Cornwall, and in other Cornish registers, in the forms Otes, Udie, 
or Udy. It occurs also at Woodbury, Connecticut, in the 
eighteenth century as Otis. 6 Compare the Gypsy Oti, used both 
as a masculine and as a- feminine name, and probably Othi or 
Othia, which is a masculine name. 

The old Everilda is still found early in the nineteenth century 
in Lincolnshire, 6 and according to Miss Yonge 7 it is ‘not yet 
extinct’ in the north of England: and she bears witness too to 
Aslaug 8 surviving in Yorkshire. Both appear in the Heron tree 
as Everilda and Aslog; and the Norman Anis aud Avis, which 
survive occasionally among gorgios, 9 are attested for several 
Gypsies. 

1 The Parish Register of Putney . . . edited hy IP. Bruce Bannerman , vol. i. 
(Croydon, 1913), p. 94. 

- A similar confusion between Merevale and Merryfield takes place in this name 
used as a surname. Of. Bardsley, Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames 
(London, 1901), p. 528. 

a Yonge, ii. p. 135. It is not unknown elsewhere ; cf. Mudwen Williams, 
buried at Bampton, 1572 (B. Williams, Memorials of the Family of Williams of 
Cote . . . Oxon. Norwich, 1849, p. 40). 

4 Remaines (London, 1614), p. 83. 

6 W. Cothren, History of Ancient Woodbury, Conn. (Waterbury, 1854), p. 648. 

6 Maddison, vol. ii. p. 634. 

7 Vol. ii. p. 273. 

8 Vol. ii. p. 184. 

9 Cf. Yonge, i. 221, where Anis is stated to oocur in Durham down to 1597 ; and 
Cothren, p. 563, for an instance in America circa 1800; and Yonge, ii. 212, for 
Avis. 
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These may be taken as tolerably certain, well-attested instances 
of the survival of old names among gorgios and their adoption 
from the latter by Gypsies; and there are, I think, sufficient of 
them to warrant suggesting a similar origin in cases where the 
derivation is not so clear or the intermediate evidence is scanty or 
lacking. For, while quite appreciating the force of Weekley’s 
dictum, ‘ One cannot pass in one stride from Hengist and Horsa to 
the Reformation period,’ 1 I find it difficult to believe that the 
otherwise inexplicable name of Pentevinny Lovell, who was 
arrested at Norwood in 1803, 2 is not derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
name Pendwine, though I have absolutely no parallel in the 
interval. Of course one need not necessarily infer that in all such 
cases the Saxon name has gone on all the time; it may have been 
reintroduced by some archseologically-minded person, and then 
have spread to others. One finds many instances of such old 
names in modem times in a peerage, and most of them are of 
quite recent reintroduction; but before 1800, or even 1850, it is 
always more likely that they were derived from actual tradition. 

A younger contemporary, and probably kinsman, of Pente¬ 
vinny was one Durant Lovell, grandfather of the North Welsh 
Lovells; and Durant was a name probably introduced by the 
Normans. It is found in Domesday Book, and Miss Yonge quotes 
another case of a man bearing it in Stephen’s reign, though she 
regards him as a foreigner. 3 These are not, however, isolated 
instances, as a Durant Hamelyn occurs in a volume of Inquisi¬ 
tions of the year 1428. 4 But I am told there is living at Horn- 
castle a family with the surname Durant, who occasionally travel, 
look Gypsy-like, and claim kinship with the Lovells. So in this 
case it is possible that the name was adopted as a Christian name 
by the Lovells after intermarriage with that family. 

Less doubt attaches to the Hamelen used by Boswells, Lees, 
and Smiths. Hamelinus, a diminutive of the Norman Hamo, 
occurs in the Liber Vitae, and like the Hamlet of similar origin, it 
has probably lingered on in occasional use. Royal, the name of 
one or more of the south-country Hearns, is found running 
through several generations of a family named Locker at Burslem, 

1 Weekley, The Romance of Names (London, 1914), p. 77. 

2 London Chronicle , 1803, Oct. 13-15. 

* Vol. i. p. 389. Cf. Searle, p. 173, Durand. 

4 Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal Acts , vol. i. (1284-1431), p. 471. 
Cf. also Durand de Bugweil, 1352 (A. Clark, Survey of the Antiquities of . . . 
Oxford . . . hy Anthony Wood (Oxford Historical Society, vol. 15), vol. i. p. 223). 
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from 1737 to 1803, 1 as well as at Woodbury in America. 2 Here 
again, and in the case of one or two other names which follow^- 
Diamond or Demon and Ansel, for instance—there is the possibility 
that they are surnames adopted as Christian names. But until 
quite recent days, when the names of one or two great men, Nelson 
and Wellington for example—both found among Gypsies as wrll 
as gorgios—and of one or two great families, such as Herbert and 
Stanley, have passed into frequent use as Christian names, the 
adoption of &.surname as a Christian name almost always implied 
intermarriage. Among gorgios the name would therefore be 
confined to one family, and in most cases would not survive more 
than one or two generations; indeed, except when it marked the 
marriage with an important heiress, normally it died out soon. It 
would therefore seem unlikely that Gypsies would pick it up; but 
I admit this argument carries little weight, as instances will be 
given later of their adoption of names confined to an exceedingly 
small area, and of very restricted use even there. 

For Gypsies themselves adoptions of names from intermarriage 
cannot rashly be assumed; as, though marriage with gorgios 
probably has been commoner than is generally supposed, it is 
doubtful if they would often care to lay stress upon it and 
perpetuate its memory by a name; and, as a matter of fact, there 
are very few cases of certain adoptions by them of surnames as 
Christian names. Unless, therefore, one has other evidence in 
support of such a suggestion, as in the case of Durant, any alter¬ 
native is more probable; and for Royal there is the alternative 
that it may be a genuine old Christian name. Weekley, speaking 
of the surname Royal, says that Royal is perhaps for Ryall, ‘ and 
Ryall is for Riulf . . . AS. Ricwulf.’ 8 One cannot help thinking 
that the survival and the form of the name may have been 
influenced too by the Norman Raoul. Weekley’s connection with 
Ryall—presumably one of the origins of Ryle and Ryles 4 —is 
interesting in view of the assertion of some Gypsies that the Ryles 
clan took their name from old Royal Hearn’s Christian name, 
which is often pronounced Rail. 8 

1 Stafford Parish Register Society , Burslem Parish Register , vol. i. p. 206 : ii. 
p. 540; iii. p. 645. 2 Cot-hren, p. 563. y Surnames , p. 327. 

4 Romance of Names , p. 33, calls Ryle a local name. 

5 Since writing this I have found the entry of the burial of ‘ Camerile Hearne, 
84,* at Chesham, Nov. 3, 1834. If, as is not improbable, this is old Royal or Rail 
Hearn’s name in a fuller form, the suggested derivation does not apply, and I cannot 
<> Fer any explanation of Camerile. 
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Iii 1815 one Diamond Lee was denounced by an accomplice 
for horse-stealing, 1 and there is little doubt he was a Gypsy, 
especially as the name has continued in the Lee family in the 
form Demon. One must remember that the spelling Diamond 
depends on a newspaper reporter, and what those gentry are 
capable of in the way of perversion of names will be shown later 
when treating of the name Golias, which on one occasion appeared 
in a newspaper as Villiers. Diamond, then, may well have pro¬ 
nounced his own name Dermond or Dcrmon, and still have been 
recorded as Diamond. Anyhow, it is sufficiently nearly paralleled 
by ‘Dearmont Smallbones, a traveller’—but hardly a Gypsy— 
who was buried at Long Melford in 1729, 2 and any of these forms 
may be obtained from the Saxon name, which is variously written 
Deormund, Deorman, Dermon, Deremon, and Direman. 3 

The Eldred of the half-blood Lincolnshire Browns is a Saxon 
name, and, though I have no actual parallel to it, the somewhat 
similar feminine name Etheldreda (Etheldred) certainly survived 
in the same county. 4 * The Ethelenda of the Herons too is of 
Saxon origin, though it is a modern formation, but as such it is 
found among gorgios in the form Ethelind. 3 

Waimore, another Boswell and Heron name, bears a suspicious 
resemblance to Wimerus, the Latin form of the Anglo-Saxon 
Wigmarc or Wymarc, though again I have no instance of the 
survival of this name. It had, however, a feminine Wimarca, 
which was in fairly common use in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, sometimes in the form Wymarkia; 6 and Wyrnark still 
survives. Is this the origin of Marki Lovell’s name ? It is nearer 
to it than Marcena, which is recorded as a name at Yarmouth, 7 as 
the c would probably be pronounced like s. 

With Sacole, which appears as a Gypsy Christian name as 
early as 1537, 8 a date when some old Saxon names were still 
lingering on, compare the Saxon Stecol. 9 That both of them were 


1 I am indebted to Canon Ackerley for this information. 

2 Sir Wm. Parker, History of Long Melford (London, 1873), p. 365. 

~ 8earle, p. 165. Diamond might also come from Daegmund, which Weekley 
(Surnames, p. 158) takes as the origin of the surname Diamond. 

4 Maddison, op. cit., pp. 744, 821, 1139, 1229, and Sharpe, vol. i. p. 505. 

* Yonge, ii. 400. 

e R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Wills , proved . . . in the Court of Huntings, London, 
pt. i. pp 69, 116, 572. 

7 Notes and Queries , 5th Series, vii. p. 376. 

* J. O . L . S ., vol. vii. p. 7. 

* Searle, p. 406, Ssecolf, Sivcol. 
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male names does not disprove the suggestion I have made else- 
where, 1 that they are the origin of the female name, Segul or 
Seguli, in use among Gypsies in modern times, as some of these 
indeterminate-looking names change their gender very easily, and 
feminines were and are formed from most male names in the 
most reckless manner. Slight support for this suggested origin 
of Segul may be found in Crofton’s form Sago, where, however, the 
o is probably preserved by false analogy. 

Sinet or Sineta is a similar formation, if I am right in its 
derivation. By the Smiths it seems to have been pronounced as 
Sineta, and among the Loveridges it had variants Sighnot and 
Signett, the latter form probably being determined by the name 
of a hamlet called Signett near which the child was bom. How 
the name of that hamlet is pronounced nowadays, I do not know ; 
but in 1695 it was spelled Sinet, and in 1316 Seynate, 2 forms 
which are closely parallel to the variants of the Gypsy name. 
All of them would seem to come from the Anglo-Saxon male name 
Sigenoth—Sinoth—Sinod, which is said to be the origin of the 
surnames Sinnott and Sennett. 3 Again 1 have no clear instance 
of the use of the name between Anglo-Saxon times and Gypsies 
who were born after 1770, unless one Soneta Hauken, who lived 
at Totnes in 1466 a.d ., 4 bore it in a corrupt form. 

Gentilla (Genti), not an uncommon name among Gypsies, 
would appear to be an abbreviated form of Argentina, which is 
found in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and presumably 
as Gentyle in 1615. 5 

Koleberi, a female name peculiar, so far as I know, to one 
family of Bucklands, whose travels for some generations have 
centred round Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, is found also 
among the gorgio population of those counties. The oldest form 
in modem times, known to me, is Colibery or Coilubury, attested 
for Colibery Lovelace, bom about 1560, and her daughter.® 
More recent instances, ranging from 1750 to 1805, occur in the 

1 J. O. L. S. , vol. vii. p. 7. 

2 H. Alexander, Place-Names of Oxfordshire (Oxford, 1912), p. 188. 

H Weekley, Surnames , p. 38. In the name Anna Mary Synnot Maunsell 
(J. Foster, Peerage , 1881, p. 4), the Christian name probably is taken from this 
surname. 

* H. R. Watkin, History of Totnes Priory (Torquay, 1914), vol. i. p. 455. 

i Sharpe, passim ; J. M. Oowper, The Regyster hooke ... of St. Alphaege 
. . . Canterbury (Canterbury, 1889), p. 208. 

a G. Lipscomb, History of the County of Buckingham ( London, 1897), ii. pp. 138, 
147-8, with variants Coilubury, Coluberry, Colubery, Coulbery. 
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registers of Headington, Hawridge, Hulcott, and several parishes 
in Oxford. Outside the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire district 
I have only found the name once, in London—Colleberry Abell, 
married at St. Peter, Cornhill, in 1727/8, 1 * and even in this case it 
may have come from the same district, as some of the London 
Abells lived at East Claydon in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.* Finding an Anglo-Sakon name Ceolburh, I hailed it 
gladly as the origin of these forms. But these Anglo-Saxon 
names appear to be tricky things for one who is not an expert in 
them to deal with—and in case any of the other suggestions I have 
made should offend against known phonetic rules, 1 take this oppor¬ 
tunity of confessing complete ignorance of Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English. It seems that though the theme Ceol- is the parent of 
surnames in Cole- and Kil-, these forms should occur only in the 
north of England: in the south the c should become ch. Still 
Searle points out that like-sounding themes are confused—Coel, 
for instance, occurs for Ceol; 3 and there was also a theme Col-, 
for example in the name Colbeorht, the parent of the modern 
surname Colbert. It can hardly be impossible then that Ceolburh 
should have retained the k sound in Celiberry and Coleberry by 
confusion or false analogy with this Col- or Coel. 

In the same family of Gypsies occurs the name Fezanti or 
Fizandi. When first I heard the name applied to Fezandi, 
daughter of Cornelius Buckland (alias Fenner), I was struck with 
its resemblance to a Greek name, <t>v£avMa, which occurs in a 
Coptic martyrdom in which the names are mainly Greek, and I 
assumed rashly that it had been brought by the Gypsies from 
Greece. But subsequently 1 found the entry ‘Pheasant D. of 
Timothy and Sarah Buckland (travelers) ’ among the burials for 
March 17,1799, in the Thame register. This Timothy must be 
either identical with or closely related to Timothy Buckland, 
grandfather of Cornelius Fenner, 4 and there is no doubt that 
Fezanti is merely a fancy form of Pheasant, especially as the latter 
name occurs in other entries in the same neighbourhood and is in 
use among Gypsies. Compare the prosecution of Pheasant Smith, 
a Gypsy, at Coventry in December 1915, and the entries ‘ Pheasant 

1 G. W. Marshall, op. cti., vol. i. App. 40. 

1 Lipscomb, vol. i. 164. 

* Searle, p. 138. Is Coilubury a survival of this form ? Probably it is only a 
misspelling. 

4 His descendants only remember a wife Mary Hearn. But it is possible that 
he had another wife too. 
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Son of William and Ann Peace (of the Parish of Addington near 
Winslow, Bucks.),’ at Finmere in 1788—possibly travellers belong¬ 
ing to the Pearce or Peace clan—and ‘Joseph, baseborn son of 
Pheasant (corrected to Patience) Roberts/ baptized at Ashenden, 
Bucks., Feb. 3, 1804, the mother being probably a gorgio, as she 
married one Joseph Blake a month later at the same place. 

The indeterminate gender of the name and the curious con¬ 
fusion in the last instance, which suggests that the mother pro¬ 
nounced her name in such a way that it might be assimilated by 
the usual process of analogy, to which most people resort in 
recording a strange name, either to Patience or Pheasant, imply 
that the original name is one of those which have a variable 
ending, like Constant and Constance. Normally in such cases the 
-1 form is masculine and the -ce form feminine, but the rule is fre¬ 
quently broken. 1 One cannot help thinking of the similar sounding 
doublet Pleasaunce (Pleasants) and Pleasant, and wondering if 
there is any connection. Those names are perhaps commonest in 
the eastern counties: 2 but they are found elsewhere, for example 
‘Pleasaunce Rose,’ buried at Burnham, Bucks., in 1627; ‘Ann 
Pleasants, daughter of James & Elizabeth Smith,’ baptized at 
Benson, Oxon., in 1803; and ‘ Plesant-, ye son of John & Mar¬ 
garet Buckley, straingers,’ baptized at Haslemere, Surrey, Novem¬ 
ber 5,1732. 8 The last instance is interesting, as there is not the 
least doubt that the two Gypsy clans, Buckland and Buckley, are 
identical; indeed, one finds instances of both forms of the name 
applied to the same person as late as the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is possible, therefore, that Pleasant Buckley was an 
ancestor of Pheasant and Fezandi Buckland: and, as the Buck- 
lands and Roberts families have been intermarrying for several 
generations, the woman whose name sounded like something 
between Patience and Pheasant may possibly have belonged to 
the same clan. This connection seems to favour the supposition 
that all these forms are corruptions of some old name. But what 
that name could be, beat me until recently I came across Fre- 

1 Even Patience occurs ns a male name (Notes and Queries , 6th Series, iv. 
p. 168). The same name is spelled Crescent, Creeenoe, and Crescens in the Fringford 
registers between 1763 and 1769. 

2 Cf. Foster’s Baronetage , 1881, for instances in the Norfolk families Bagge, 
Preston, and Soame, all using the form Pleasance. Both Pieasance and Pleasant 
(1796) occur at Lowestoft (F. A. Crisp, The parish registers of Lowestoft ), and a 
Pleasaunce was living at Woodnorton in 1612 (Marshall, op. cit. y ii. 56). 

3 The parish registers of Haslemere, . . . edited hy J. IP. Pnifold (Surrey Parish 
Reg. Soc., vol. viii.), London. 1910, p. 142. 
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saunce in use as a name in the thirteenth century . 1 The process 
of assimilating an unintelligible name to some intelligible word, 
which is well recognised by writers on names, would easily turn 
this into Pheasaunce and Pheasant, by analogy with ‘ pheasants,’ 
and into Pleasaunce, especially as / and p, and r and l, are easily 
confused. Fresaunce seems then to carry one a step further back, 
but it is hardly an end in itself, as it leaves the name still inex¬ 
plicable. But in the same set of documents there is a Freche- 
saunchia : 2 and obviously this is a fuller form, which has been 
reduced for convenience of pronunciation to Fresaunce. Freche- 
saunchia itself finds a parallel in Frethesantha Paynell, who 
married Geoffrey Lutterell early in the thirteenth century : 8 and 
the two forms account for the variants in -t and -ce. Frethesantha 
Miss Yonge identifies with Fritheswith or Frideswide: and if one 
can assume the insertion of an n, which may have been added by 
analogy with some other ending, the identification seems satis¬ 
factory. The gradual steps of corruption in the case of this name 
would then be: Fritheswith—Fritheswinthia—Frithesunthin— 
Frethesaunthia (-antba) — Fresaunt (-ant) — Plesant — 
Frethesaunchia (Freche-)—Fresaunce (-ance)—Pleasaunce 
—Phesant. Though a far cry from Frideswide, these forms are 
not so very much more removed from it than the commoner 
Frissis and Freeze, or than Weadeyweed, which occurs in the 
Henley registers in the early half of the eighteenth century as well 
as Fridayweed. 

The name Vanselo or Wanselo is one of the few that collectors 
of Gypsy names have tried to explain. Borrow, who recorded it in 
the form Wentzlow, suggested Wenceslaus as its origin: Groome 
was in favour of Lancelot: and Groome was probably nearer the 
mark. Lancelot is really L’ Ancelot, ancelot being a diminutive of 
ansel, old French for a servant, and the alternative diminutive 
Anselin was also in use in France. Evidence for the use of Ansel 
itself as a Christian name in early times is forthcoming in 
Auncellus Gobion, living about 1300/and Auncell Bray, great-great- 
great-grandfather of a man who was Privy Councillor to Henry vi. 6 
Later I find an Aunsellus Hibbins, living about 1550,® and an 

1 Sharpe, pt. I. p. 306. 2 Sharpe, pt. I. p. 39. 

1 Yonge, ii. 196. 

4 The visitations of Oxford , p. 143. 

5 F. A. Blaydes, The visitations of Bedfordshire (Harl. Soc., vol. xix.), London, 
1884, p. 162. 

0 The idsitation of Shropshire , p. 236. 
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Ancell Madockes who matriculated at Oxford in 1602: 1 and in 
quite recent days an Ansel New in 1837.* Its resemblance to and 
probable confusion with the church name Anselm no doubt partly 
accounts for its survival. But feminines derived from it were in 
frequent use too. Auncillia Aspal, whose name is formed from the 
simple Ansel, was living in London in 1349, 3 and Ancilla is found 
at Branscombe, Devon, in 1662 and 17 22, 4 at Kirtlington, Oxon, 
in 1847, and as Annzella at Eynsham, Oxon, in 1824. Other forms 
are Auncelina Gille in 1385, and Anselina Power in the last half of 
the fourteenth century. 1 2 3 * 5 The last two names were taken from the 
diminutive Anselin. It appears then that there were abundant forms 
of the name in use in England for the Gypsies to choose from when 
they arrived: and when one finds not only Ansel but the feminine 
forms still in use—and the latter certainly could not have been 
formed in modern times from the surname—it can hardly be 
doubted that both are survivals. Now Ansel itself is used by one 
family of Buckinghamshire and North Oxfordshire Smiths, and 
Anselina by another South Oxfordshire family. This Anselina 
had an aunt whose name is generally given as Vansi: but once I 
heard it as Angelina, probably a mistake of the Gypsy who gave it 
in that form for Anselina, or an alternative form used occasionally. 
A parallel instance is ‘ Ansloe Son of Moses and Lucretia Smith, 
baptized April 23,1811, at Tadmarton, who was recorded by Mr. 
Wellstood on a genealogical tree obtained from his niece Prudence 
Smith as Angelo; and I have no doubt it is his name which 
occurs in that form in the entry ‘ Rosanna daughter of Angelo 
and Ann Smith, Traveller, Basket-maker,’ among the baptisms at 
Hanwell, October 19, 1834. It appears then that Anselina can 
prefix a V at will, and that supports the suggestion that Vansel- 
Vanselo is a similar formation, either from the simple Ansel or 
from Anselot, if evidence can be found for that form in England. 
How did the For W arise ? The simplest explanation seems to be 
that it came from the Aunc- form of the name by metathesis of 
the first two letters, perhaps owing to a preference for beginning 
words with a consonant; and one would naturally regard Yense- 

1 A. Clark, Register of the University of Oxford , vol. ii. pt. n. (Oxford Historical 
Soc., vol. xi.), p. 262. 

2 Oxford Journal , April 15, 1837. 

3 Sharpe, pt. I. pp. 543, 563. 

1 The register ... of the parish of Branscombe , Devon (Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society), Exeter, 1913, pp. 14, 62. 

5 Sharpe, pt. n. pp. 249, 292. 
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lina, a name found in a Gloucestershire family of Smiths, certainly 
acquainted with and probably related to the family which uses 
Anselina, as a mere variant of the same name. An alternative 
explanation is that Venselina may be a different name, as Benze- 
linus, Beuscelina, which should probably be read as Benscelina, and 
Benza, are all found in the Liber Vitae. If Venselina is a survival 
of this name, then its resemblance to Anselina may have caused 
that to be pronounced Vanselina, and this may have caused the 
similar change in the masculine name Ansel. The corruption 
certainly seems to have spread to another like-sounding name in 
the case of one of the North Oxfordshire Smiths, whose name 
appears in the forms Antony, Anthony, Vantino, Vantine, and 
Vanty, in the following entries from registers:—‘Vantine Smith, 
bach., and Elizabeth Grey, sp., both of this Parish,’ married at 
Banbury, February 15, 1808; ‘Henry son of Vantino and Eliz‘ h . 
Smith, a Gypsey,’ baptized at Banbury, November 13, 1808; 
‘ Richard Son of Anthony Smith, of Water Eaton in this Parish, 
and of Elizabeth his Wife,’ and ‘ Anthony, Son of Anthony Smith, 
Travellers, and of Elizabeth his Wife, Water Eaton in this Parish,’ 
both baptized at Bletchley, August 1,1813, and January 2, 1820; 
‘ Elisha, Daughter of Vanty and Elizabeth Smith, Vagrant,’ baptized 
at Launton, May 22, 1825; and ‘ Antony Smith, vagrant, 80,’ 
buried at the same place, September 22, 1852. Vantino implies 
the form Antonio, which can be paralleled in England among 
travellers. His descendants call him Vantlo, and this and Vanlo 
have been recorded as names of more recent Gypsies. 1 

There is yet a third possible explanation of the addition of the 
V to these names, though it does not seem very probable. That 
Vansi Smith, whose name is also given as Angelina, was a daughter 
of ‘ Artur’ Smith and Nation Lee, and Nation is said to have been 
a sister of one Charlie Lee, whose descendants are still about South 
England. Now, as place and date would fit, this Charlie is pretty 
certainly ‘Charles son of James and Clavancy Lee’ who was 
baptized at High Wycombe on Feb. 2, 1800: and the form of his 
mother’s name is further attested by the entry ‘Brittany, d. of 
James & Clevansy Lee’ among the baptisms at Holnest, Dorset, 

1 Vanlo occurs earlier too in the entry ‘Vanlo, 8. of Ric d . and Millesant (of 
Camboum, Dorset),’ baptized at Heckfield, July 19, 1747. No surname is given in 
the copy from which I take the entry (MS. Top. Hants, c. 3, in the Bodleian 
Library); and presumably it is missing in the original. That and the distance 
from which the parents had come, coupled with the name Vanlo, make it doubly 
certain that they were Gypsies. 
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.Tune -V 1794.* What is this amazing name Clevansy? Is it a 
place-name from the village Clevansy near Swindon ? Or the old 
name Clemency, corrupted by analogy with that place-name? 
Anvhow, it would obviously be shortened to Vansi in ordinary 
parlance: and it seems as though there ought to be some con¬ 
nection between it and the name of the grand-daughter Vansi— 
Anselina—Angelina. I can only imagine that after being short¬ 
ened to Vansi, it was wrongly identified with Anselina—or 
Venselina, if that is a different name. And, if that identification 
took place early enough, it may have started the series Ansel— 
Vanselo, Antino—Vantino. But, as instances of corruption of 
names by false analogy and folk etymology are not uncommon 
among Gypsies, as will be shown later, it is possible that Mrs. Lee 
herself had wrongly identified her baptismal name—if it was 
Vansi—with the place-name Clevansy. 

There remain only one or two doubtful cases of old survivals 
to be discussed. Emmanaia, a Heron name, can hardly be uncon¬ 
nected with the Imania, which is not uncommon in London wills 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 1 2 The name Immen’, 
which is found in Sheffield in 1639, 3 and Emeney, which occurs in 
the Boddicot parish registers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, are presumably the same. 

Elvaina, a Lee name, may or may not be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon Aelfwynn. The male Aelfwine is Latinised as 
Elwinus: and presumably the feminine would be Elwina. I have 
no parallel from more recent days, unless Welvin Lardner which 
occurs in the Bampton registers in 1723 is a variant. With the 
latter one may compare, however, the male name Wolvin in the 
same volume of London wills. 4 

Gineral Cooper is given as a male name on Leland’s list, but 
the only known Gineral is the daughter of Tom Cooper and 
Urania Buckland, afterwards wife of Edmund Smith; and her 
mother and other close relatives use the form Guneral. This is a 
diminutive of the Saxon Gunnora, which survived at least to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 5 But I have not met the 


1 The registers of Holnest . . . transcribed by the Rev. C. H. J/ayo, Hertford, 
1894 (Dorset Records, No. 4), p. 14. 

2 Sharpe, pt. i. passim. 

3 C. Drury and T. W. Hall, The parish register of Sheffield , pt. n. (Publications 
of the Yorkshire Parish Reg. Soc., lx.), 1918, p. 2*23. 

4 Sharpe, pt. i. p. 363. 

6 Ibid ., p. oOl, etc. 
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diminutive outside King Lear, and have little doubt that it is not 
a genuine survival, merely a Shakespearean name, adopted first 
by gorgios. The mother Reni was a native of Shakespeare’s 
county, and was christened at Warwick. 

At Steeple Barton in Oxfordshire ‘ Campin Boswell, a child six 
years old of the people called Gypsies,’ was buried in 1786, and 
one feels inclined to suppose that he got his name because his 
parents were camping there. But the name still survives among 
the Boswells as Campion—altered probably by analogy with 
‘ champion ’—and to my amazement I find the name Cambin three 
times in London wills of the fourteenth century, in all cases as the 
Christian name of Italians resident in London. 1 Yet it does not 
seem to be a common Italian Christian name. Has it been handed 
down in this country, and have the Gypsies gathered it in from an 
English source ? Or from a more recent Italian immigrant, if it 
is still in use among Italians ? Or is it a coincidence, as Campin 
is a gorgio surname in Oxfordshire. That an Italian Christian 
name could only be of very restricted use in England, as I have 
pointed out before, is no real objection to the view that it may 
have been picked up by Gypsies in England. A precisely similar 
instance is the name Maresko. That curious name, used as an 
alternative name, or perhaps a nickname, by Katie, eldest grand¬ 
daughter of Borrow’s Jasper Petulengro, might be cited as a 
foreign importation by Gypsies, if the editor of the Little Saxham 
(Suffolk) parish register were correct in the assumption put for¬ 
ward in the following note:—‘A Gypsy. In 1623 will be found 
the marriage of Robert Winter and Muroisco Romana. 2 Her name 
is variously written Maurisco and Mariscoe. 3 There is no mis¬ 
taking the race to which she belonged. Christian name and 
surname both proclaim it, and probably if we could see her, some¬ 
thing else would proclaim it too. Robert Winter may have met 
with her when she was encamped on Little Saxham heath, not far 
from where the railway station now is: or it might have been in 
Gipsy lane, whose deep impress is still to be seen as it passes 
through the Dairy wood untrodden and choked with briars. 
There were five children of the marriage, one of whom, Robert, 
had a daughter called Muroisco after her grandmother. Some of 

1 Sharpe, pt. I. pp. 206, 488, 674. 

2 Little Saxham parish registers . . . (Suffolk Green Books, No. 5) Woodbridge, 
1901, p. 41, * 1623, Oct. 2. Robert Winter & Muroisco Romana/ 

3 Also Mary, ibid. p. 9, 4 1634 July 15, Elisabeth daughter of Robert and Mary 
Winter* baptized. 
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the descendants seem to have moved into Bury, and it would be 
interesting to find out whether any, Winters or otherwise, still 
remain, and, if so, whether any traces of Gypsy blood are still to 
be seen in them.’ 1 

The Bury St. Edmunds register, recently published by the 
same person, repeats much of this information and adds that ‘ by 
marriage the name was carried into the Forster or Foster family 
of Bury. In 1710 was baptized Marisco Forster, who married 
(1) Frank Fuller in 1737, (2) Samuel Wright of Chevington in 
1758. I do not see the name after that.’ 2 Chevington would 
seem the most likely place to look for it, but unfortunately the 
registers are not published, and I have been unable to do so. 
Nor can I find evidence for the statement that the name passed 
into the Forster family by marriage. Unless there is actual 
evidence for marriage it is rash to assume it merely on the 
strength of a name which might equally well be adopted solely 
because it struck the fancy of the parents. But perhaps the 
editor has evidence, for he seems to know more of the descendants 
than one can derive from the Bury and Little Saxham registers, 
as, still suggesting that they may show Gypsy strain, he adds 
‘ Winters, Forsters or Fosters, Fullers, Hugginses, and perhaps 
others might be among those descendants.’ I do not know his 
evidence for the Hugginses, but it seems as though one might add 
Wrights. 

In any case, there is the name in East Anglia from 1623 
till at least the latter half of the eighteenth century, and it 
may fairly certainly be taken to have originated with Marisco 
Romana. How did she come by those curious names ? Because 
she was a Gypsy, says the editor of the registers, though he gives 
no reason for the assertion. Presumably he was aware that 
Gypsies have been called Moors, for which the Italian is Morisco, 
and that they called themselves Romane, and assumed that the 
lady in question, to make assurance doubly sure, called herself 
both. Certainly, if that were the correct interpretation of the 
names, they would point to her nationality: in fact, they would 
harp on it with an unnecessary reiteration; and that is precisely 
why I doubt if it is the correct interpretation. Winter, though 


1 Little Saxham pariah regiatera . . . (Suffolk Green Books, No. 5) VVoodbridge, 
1901, pp. 238-9. 

2 Bury St. Edmunds, St. Jams* Parish Register*. Marriages . . . (Suffolk 
Green Books, No. 17). VVoodbridge, 1916, p. xvii. 
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he bears a name which is attested as a travellers’ name, obviously 
was a settled gorgio; and Gypsies who marry settled gorgios and 
have themselves to settle among gorgios do not emphasize their 
Gypsydom; they are more inclined to disguise it, knowing that it 
will awaken mistrust and prejudice. If that is so in these days, 
they would be even less likely to flaunt their origin in days when 
the mere fact of being a Gypsy was a criminal offence punishable 
by death. Besides, though Gypsies have been called Moors, so far 
as I am aware there is no evidence that they ever called them* 
selves Moors. ‘Moor’ in those days was the equivalent of the 
modern ‘nigger’ as applied to any of the black races, and the 
name was applied to the Gypsies, not because they were supposed 
to be actual Moors, but in contemptuous reference to their dark¬ 
ness. It is therefore highly improbable that they would adopt it 
themselves and use it as a Christian name. Again, though in 
their own language they call themselves Romane, I do not know 
of any instance in which a Gypsy has used that term as a proper 
name. At times they do give a Romani word instead of their 
name, but, when they do, it is generally an obscene word, given in 
jest to amuse their companions and mystify the gorgio. Borrow’s 
Tomapo, though it suggests tamopen, is no exception to this rule, 
since the only Gypsy known to have borne this name, which is 
generally pronounced as Tumuper or Turnup, was ‘Timothy 
Tumit Son of Doctor and Mary Buckland,’ as the entry of his 
baptism at Great Missenden on October 19,1806, shows. Nor is 
the use of the name Romanoff by some of the Russian Gypsies in 
England in 1913 any evidence to the contrary, as Romanoff is a 
good Russian name. On the whole, then, I am inclined to think 
that the Gypsy girl who would call herself Miss Morisco Romans, 
using the words in the sense apparently assumed by the editor of 
the registers, would be as rare a bird as an Indian woman who 
would wilfully and intentionally call herself Miss Nigger Hindu. 

That being so, it seems better to look for some other explana¬ 
tion of the name; and I can only suggest that it might be Italian, 
as Mariuccia is an Italian Christian name and Romano an Italian 
surname; or Russian, as Mavruscha is a Christian name and 
Romanoff a surname in that country. Of course that does not 
preclude her being a Gypsy; the names could just as well be 
borne by an Italian or Russian Gypsy as by a native of either 
country. But again there seems to me to be a difficulty. In 1623 
Gypsies, even English Gypsies, were a far greater rarity in a 
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Tillage than they are now; and one finds that fact reflected in 
registers. The entry ‘ Robert an Egiptian bastard/ with its 
insistence on his Gypsydom and its omission of his name, sixty 
years earlier in the Bury register 1 is typical of entries at that 
date. A foreign Gypsy would be even a greater rarity, and it 
seems almost inconceivable that the parson would not have added 
* an Egyptian wench/ or something of the kind, if she had been 
such. Indeed, he would have been apt to add a note in the case 
of any strange foreigner. That makes me think that Moriusco 
must have been no unknown figure in Little Saxham, in spite of 
the relative uncommonness of foreigners in English villages at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. As it happens, Little 
Saxham just at that date might well be an exception. Almost 
any kind of foreign freak might have found its way to the manor 
house there, as the wife of its owner, John Crofts, was a Shirley, 
sister to the ‘ Three Brothers Shirley/ whose careers as adventurers, 
travellers, and ambassadors extraordinary and self-appointed to 
the Shah of Persia and any one else who would credit them with 
a hint of a mission, might supply and probably have supplied the 
material for a dozen novels. Sir Robert, the best known of them, 
married a Circassian beauty at the Persian court and brought her 
to England in 1611, after spending some years in Cracow, Prague, 
Italy, and Spain, on his way back from the East. It is not 
recorded whether he visited Little Saxham on that occasion, but 
it is probable that he did, as on his next and last visit to England 
in 1624, when his fortune was on the ebb, he went straight to his 
sister’s home, as ‘the best retreat and means he hath here.’* 
That was after the marriage of Moriusco; but there is no reason 
why she should not have come in his wife’s train—the three 
brothers all lived in state, when their means allowed it—in 1611 and 
have been left in his sister’s household. The Crofts family had a 
bevy of gay daughters, who more than once offered entertainment 
to James the First at Saxham with masques of their own composi¬ 
tion. Indeed, scandal hinted at his being married to one of them 
after his wife’s death. A foreign maid would not have been 
unacceptable in such a household, and I fear it is more likely that 
Robert Winter was prosaically marrying a maid from the Hall 


1 Bury St. Edmunds , St. James Parish Registers. Baptisms , p. 6 (Feb. 18, 
1562 3). 

- The Sherley Brothers ... by one of the same house (Roxburghe Club, 65), 
Chiswick, 1848, p. 88. 
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than a Gypsy from the heath, when he took Moriusco Romana 
to wife. 

It may seem simpler in the case of foreign names like Cambin 
and Maresko to assume that the Gypsies brought them with them 
to England as a relic of their foreign travels. But the evidence for 
any such survival of foreign Christian names is extraordinarily 
weak. Even the earliest recorded bands of English Gypsies, with 
the exception of one, which had a puzzling set of names that may 
be made into Romani or anything else, all have English names. 
Some of those names, Baptist for instance, are rare now, but at 
that date Baptist was common. 

Groome has pointed to the frequency of Greek names among 
Gypsies as a possible survival of their sojourn in Greek-speaking 
countries, which is amply attested in their Romani vocabulary. 
But far the greater number of the Greek names in use among 
them are biblical names: others, for example, Penelope, are names 
which were common among gorgios at one time. Even the rarer 
Plato is not unknown among Englishmen. Homer, which occurs 
as a female name in Groome’s In Gypsy Tents, 1 is, as I am 
informed by the Rev. G. Hall, a misprint for Honora or Honor. 
These classical names have not been confined to the upper classes, 
as one might suppose, and when one finds the name Xenophon 
in use in a bricklayer’s family 2 before the absurd craze for over¬ 
education of the masses came into vogue, it seems as though any 
Greek name might have been found by Gypsies in England. 
Dimiti, which Groome takes to be Dimitri, is always regarded by 
the branch of the Bucklands who use it as a form of Timothy; 
and, as Timothy certainly was a name in frequent use in the family 
in the eighteenth century, whereas I have no evidence for their 
use of anything like Dimitri then, they probably are right. The 
use of Dimiti by one branch of the family and Moti by another 
may be an intentional differentiation to distinguish the various 
Timothys, as there were three or four Bucklands bearing that 
name one hundred years ago. The ancient form of Dimitri— 
—Demetrius—is found as Metres among Lincolnshire Smiths, 
but that of course is biblical in origin. 

1 P. 132. 

2 Cf. also the following list of olassical names used in the village of Westbury, 
Bucks. :—Athanasius, Anastasius, Cicero, Hercules, Jerom, Justina, Justinian, 
Tertullian, Theodosia, Scipio, Omega (Ussher, History of the Parish of Westbury , 
passim). Bui Boswell's Sempronius is paralleled at Nottingham in 1781 (J. T. 
Godfrey, Notes on the Parish Registers of St. Ma.ry's, Nottingham, p. 66). 
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Esmeralda has been compared with the Greek Smaragda. 
But it is in use in Spain in the exact form Esmeralda, according 
to Miss Yonge; and it was made familiar to the world in general 
by its use for the Gypsy heroine of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris. As the Locks have been in touch with gorgios of all classes 
for several generations, and two of Esmeralda’s brothers were 
christened by names suggested by a gorgio, it is by no means 
impossible that her name too was suggested to them by some one 
who had picked it up from Victor Hugo, or adopted from the 
name of some gorgio child christened after Hugo’s heroine. 
Similar instances of names suggested by gorgios will be quoted 
later. But, if this is the origin of it, it would be interesting as a 
case of a pseudo-Gypsy name becoming a real one. 

One has, too, to be extremely careful not to be led astray by 
casual resemblances, such as that already mentioned between 
Fezandi, and a Greek <t>v£av8Ca. Moti is a name in use in India 
as well as among English Gypsies ; but the latter derive their 
Moti quite naturally and reasonably from Timoteus or Timoti, 
with their usual t for th. Perun is the name of the Slavonic god 
of thunder, but for the purpose of explaining the Gypsy Christian 
name Perun, it is undoubtedly more relevant to point out that 
Perrin is an old English diminutive of Peter, and an English 
surname, and, as I shall show later, in this instance the surname 
may well have been adopted as a Christian name. 

More might be said for a survival of Romance names than for 
Greek names: but even in their case the evidence is slight and 
not very convincing. Antonio, given by the Hearns as an alias 
for Isaac Heron to some reporter after his death, and suggested 
by the form Vantino in the case of a Smith already mentioned, 
may be dismissed as a foreign form current in England like Fer- 
dinando, which occurs on Camden’s list and fairly frequently in 
registers of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. The claim to 
Portuguese blood put forward by another traveller named Antonio 
in the following baptismal entry in the registers of Merton, Oxon: 
‘ Margaret daughter of Elizabeth and Antonio Nicholson. The 
Mother a Wanderer. The Father drowned about four months ago. 
He was a Portuguese and she born in Portugal of English parents. 
Seafaring man,’ can hardly be taken seriously. Certainly he had 
been faring more upon the roads than upon the sea for some 
years, as * Mary d. of Antonio and Margaret Nicol Vagrant ’ was 
baptized at Sturminster Marshall, Oct. 24, 1833 : ‘ Margaret 
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Daughter of Antonio and Elizabeth Nichols, Traveller, Laborer,’ 
at Enstone, Nov. 7,1834: and ‘ Mary, Daughter of Antonio and 
Elizabeth Nicholson, Travelling Woman, Husband drowned’ at 
Glympton, July 18, 1836. Fairly obviously he belonged to a 
travelling family which appears very frequently in Oxfordshire 
registers and varies its name—as the survivors still do—in a 
bewildering manner between Nicholl, Nichols, and Nicholson: and 
presumably the widow found it more profitable to account for her 
own and her children’s darkness by claiming foreign blood than 
by admitting a Gypsy strain. The entries rather suggest that 
she was Gypsy enough to make a trade of having the same child 
baptized more than once. The Latin form of this name, Antonius, 
is also in use among Gypsies in the form Andanaias. 1 

Madona might have been picked up by or from Catholics 
anywhere: and some Gypsies are Catholics, so far as they are 
anything, to this day. Senora, though unexampled so far as'l 
know in England, is equally unconvincing. It is a word which 
might have been heard from an Italian lodging-house keeper or 
organ-grinder. I have known Gypsies listen to the conversation 
of Italian hawkers in a fair, and fancy they heard Romani words: 
and at least one English Gypsy is married to an Italian. Sans- 
pirella—Sanpriel, though almost certainly derived from the 
French words Sans pareil(le), carries little weight. I cannot find 
that those words have ever been used as a French Christian name. 
They look far more like the name of a stage coach, a racehorse, or 
a prize potato, and they certainly were used as the name of a ship. 
I cannot help thinking they have come from some such source, 
unless the name was taken from a ballad-sheet My reason for 
the latter suggestion is that among a collection of ballads in the 
Bodleian Library* there is a broad-sheet headed in large type 
4 Sansparell ’; beneath this heading is a picture of a Red Indian, 
and below that several ballads, the first being * When we went out 
a-gipseying.’ The occurrence of the name in company with that 
ballad is a remarkable coincidence, if it is nothing more. Still, it 
can hardly have been added in consequence of that ballad, and it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the others. One is forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that it applies to the Red Indian, and 
though I have failed, possibly for lack of access to books on the 

1 Cf. ‘Andanias, son of Harkiless and Naomi Smith, Tramps,’ baptized at 
Benson, Oxon., Nov. 10, 1857. 

1 Arch. Bodl. A. 123, no. 142. 
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subject, to find any noted Indian of that name, there is a Sanspoil 
tribe, whose name might have been corrupted to Sansparell. The 
actual broad-sheet I have seen would have been printed after the 
birth of the only known Sanspirella, but it may have reproduced 
an earlier one. If so, it is not impossible that the Gypsies should 
have been shown such a sheet and told what the word at the top 
was, and adopted it as a name. It would not be the only Red 
Indian name they have adopted, as Sequah, the name of another 
tribe, occurs among the Herons, who picked it up, I am told, from 
a ‘black’ doctor; and possibly the Logan of the Lees is taken 
from the name of a celebrated chief. In the latter case one must 
admit that the name occurs as an English or Scottish surname— 
indeed, it was from the surname of a friend of his father that the 
Indian chief received it—and also that there is an old Christian 
name, Ladgant, 1 2 which would easily become Logan. In any case, 
it was probably adopted from gorgios, as I am told it is used as a 
Christian name occasionally in Scotland. 

Zingro or Singora, a male name occurring in recent generations 
of one Buckland family, is not much more convincing, in spite of 
its resemblance to the Italian Zingaro, 'a Gypsy.’ It is not 
particularly likely that they would intentionally give a child that 
name, if it were a genuine survival, any more than they would 
christen it ‘ Gypsy.’ Probably again it is a recent adoption. 

There remain only two Romance names, that I have noticed, 
worth consideration, and one of these is rather too good to be true. 
The weird-looking name pronounced Kunsaleti appears in the 
register of Ipsden as Gonzaletta in the entry ‘ 1837, Jan. 10. Gon- 
zaletta, daug r of Henry and Anne Smith, Gipsies.’ The age 
fits exactly with a known Kunsaleti Smith, and the place is most 
appropriate for her birth, as her family have been travelling round 
the neighbourhood of Ipsden for generations, and one of her 
brothers lived there for years. But the parents of Kunsaleti were 
Mark and Louise Smith. Possibly the affairs of Egypt compelled 
them to give the wrong name on that occasion, or possibly the 
rector, who according to a note in the Bodleian copy of the 
register* was interested in the ‘ traditions and peculiar dialect’ of 
the Gypsies, and was extremely careless in making entries in his 

1 Cf. ‘Ladgant s. Henrye & Emlinge Herringe* (W. B. Bannerman, The 
registers of St, Olave ...» London , p. 55, a.d. 1640). For Logan, the Indian Chief, 
o L N. B. Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs (Aurora, 1906), pp. 173-88. 

2 MS. Top. Oxon., c. 106, fol. 153. 
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registers, made the entry later from memory, and confused Mark 
and Louise with Mark’s sister Anselina (Vansi) and her husband 
Henry Lee, who had no children. Anyhow, there is the Spanish- 
looking name Gonzaletta among Gypsies for what it is worth, and 
p one may add that Kunsaleti’s grandmother and uncle were both 

Lees, and according to Addie Lee her ancestors were Spanish or 
Italian Gypsies. Still, I do not feel convinced, especially as the 
Spanish z is pronounced by natives as th. Other Gypsies bore the 
name too: for instance, a daughter of ‘ big ’ Jim Shaw, who would 
have been older than Mark Smith’s daughter, and Crofton’s 
Kensilia may be a variant of the name. It is rather significant 
that one of these Kunsaletis—the wife of Moses Lee—is said to 
have been a gorgio, though others assert she was a Cooper. 

The other case is not much more convincing to my mind. 
Certainly it seems hardly possible to refuse to identify Gravelina 
* (Graveleni) with the Grivilina which occurs in the name of a 

folk-tale mentioned by Piedmont Gypsies to Mr. Augustus 
John. 1 This I take to be a metathesised form of Gavrielina 
(Gabrielina), a feminine diminutive from Gabriel, though I 
cannot find any support for such a diminutive. But as the 
. feminine Gabriella is in use 1 in England, it is not impossible 

that such a diminutive should be found there too. The Juanita 
of a Lincolnshire Smith family occurs among gorgios in an 
abbreviated form Nita, and I am told the name was the title of a 
song once popular. 

Acquillina attested for English Gypsies by the entries: 
‘ Acqullina daugh r . of Eliz^ 1 . Bagley, Single Woman,’ baptized at 
Banbury, Oct. 21, 1804, and buried there five days later as 
‘ Acquillina an infant Gipsey Girl Pauper,’ might be the Slavonic 
Akulina.* But the biblical Aquila is not a very uncommon name 
in England: and, though I have no support for the form Aquillina, 
feminine diminutives were formed from most of these odd 
names. Aquila itself occurs as a feminine name in the entries: 
‘ James Son of James and Aquilla Smith ’ buried at Steepla Barton, 
Dec. 25, 1777, and ( Bethulla daughter of William Anchorn 
Vagrant, and, “ Equally ” his wife, as is asserted,’ baptized at Fin- 

* J.O.L.8., N.S., v. 207. 

2 At Nottingham in 1712 (Marshall, op. cit.> vol. i. 276). 

a Polovene, recorded in the Heron tree, is not, as one might have supposed, 
a variant of the Slavonic Pavolina [ = Paulina]. It is only a nickname of William, 
as our Honorary Secretary kindly informs me, not his wife’s name. 
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mere, Apr. 17, 1785. 1 Borrow 2 states that Sinfai is a Slavonic 
form of Cynthia; but at present I have failed to find any evidence 
in support of that statement, and Borrow—unsupported—is not 
a very reliable witness. He may have meant nothing more than 
that, if a Russian used that name, he would pronounce the ‘ th' as 
an ‘ f’ which is true. The Gypsies themselves put a different 
interpretation on the name; and it will be considered later. 

Bohemia too, which has been in use among Gypsies at least 
since 1715, when Abraham Wood bestowed the name on one of 
his children, may be a reminiscence of their days abroad, as it 
resembles both the Bohemian Christian name Bohumil and the 
French name for Gypsies in general, Bohemien. But it is rather 
uncertain, and on the whole less evidence for the retention of foreign 
names one could not well find: but still among a people so careless 
of names, both surnames and Christian names, as Gypsies, one 
would not expect to find much more. 

The evidence for the survival of Christian names used by 
foreign Gypsies among their English brethren is equally weak. 
Crofton has suggested that Fenela, Siari and Trenit are the foreign 
Gypsy Fennell, Cihari and Trenitza. But for the change of Sarah 
to Saiera or Saieri, and of Trinity to Trenit, there are plenty of 
parallels, as will be seen later, and Fenella is a name which I have 
always regarded, rightly or wrongly, with suspicion. It is men¬ 
tioned by Borrow 8 as a Gypsy name, and it appears in other lists 
of names. But unfortunately Borrovian forms have a way of 
appearing in subsequent lists of names or words even when the 
compilers of the lists have not met with them themselves: and, 
so far as I am aware, no recent researcher has met with the name 
Fenella. On the other hand, there is a Gypsy name, frequent 
among one family of the Bucklands—Penheli 4 or Peneli, which, 

1 This name is further corrupted into Guilly in the entry 4 Smith, Nimphaney 
Anscomb S. of Guilly a Vagrant,’ among the baptisms at Launton, Sept. 12, 1787, 
as there is no doubt it was the same child who was buried at Bicester in the follow¬ 
ing January as ‘Infant Anscombe, s. of Will"? Anscorabe and Aquila Smith.’ Cf. 
also 4 Aroulah Wife of Solomon Draper’ buried at Burford, Oxon., Jan. 21, 1744/5. 
Obviously the same person occurs in the entry ‘Solomon Draper and Artuly 
Stanley ’ married at Canterbury, Sept. 10, 1732 (J. M. Cowper, The Register Books 
of... St, Dunstan's, Canterbury , 1887, p. 95). With that form cf. 4 Thomas Horne 
a Gypsy, and Arthula his Wife ’ tried at Oxford for the theft of a mare (Oxford 
Journal , Jan. 19, 1760). These forms seem to be due to false analogy with the 
male name Arthur. 

2 W. I. Knapp, Life of George Borrow (London, 1899), vol. i. p. 34. 

* Lavo-Lil (London, 1907), p. 32. 

4 For the inversion of the h , cf. the gorgio instance Priesthannah for Pristina 
quoted above, and Tehanna for Tieni (J. G. L.S. t O.S., ii. 252). All three in- 
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as they are aware, is nothing but Penelope. Is this the origin of 
Borrow’s Fenella ? Borrow himself would be familiar with the 
name Fenella, as it is said to occur frequently in old Irish pedigrees, 
from which it disappeared in favour of Penelope, which was sup¬ 
posed to be an equivalent. 1 It is, however, possible that some 
remembrance of the foreign forms may have influenced the changes 
in cases such as these. One might add as a possible survival the 
name Santanoah, comparing the foreign Gypsy Santino. 2 But 
Santa Belflgum is also in use, and this, the Rev. G. Hall told me, 
on the authority of Mr. A. James, is explained by the parents as 
‘the place where Napoleon went to.’ He suggested with pro¬ 
bability that it was a compound of Saint Helena and Bellerophon, 
the name of the ship in which Napoleon was conveyed to that 
island. Probably Santanoah is a similar corruption of Saint 
Helena or something else beginning with Saint, which seems to be 
used also as a prefix to some corrupted name in the Boswells’ 
Santaobla and possibly the Lovells’ Santora (Santa). 

But, Borrovian enthusiasts may ask, what of Pakomovna and 
Mikhailia and the rest of Borrow’s foreign names ? That they 
are foreign names there is no doubt: that Borrow, who was the 
least inventive of mortals, may have met Gypsies who bore those 
names somewhere is highly probable, but that he met those 
Gypsies in England, there is not a particle of evidence. He has 
not hesitated to put into the mouths of English Gypsies a verse in 
a Hungarian Gypsy dialect and words which certainly he never 
heard in England, and he is not likely to have stuck at the more 
venial crime of adding to their fancy names from a foreign source. 
The families of Gypsies known to Borrow have been thoroughly 
investigated by later researchers, and none of them has found any 
trace of names such as Pakomovna among them, nor do they occur 
in the ms. list of English Gypsy names among Borrow’s papers. 8 
I have no hesitation then in dismissing the names which occur in 
Lavengro and Romany Rye as unreliable, unless they have sup¬ 
port from other sources: but presumably the names in Lavo-Lil 
are to be taken more seriously. Of these he claims a foreign 
origin only for four, and one of those four—Wentzelow—has been 

stances come from Buckinghamshire or North Oxfordshire, so it may be a local 
peculiarity. 

1 Yonge i. 177, ii. 73. The name comes from the Irish Fiounghuala, and was 
found also early in Scotland. If it does exist among Gypsies, they may have picked 
it up from Irish or Scottish people. 

2 J . O, L . S. f N.S., iii. 93. 3 Knapp, l. c. 
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discussed already. The others are Truffeni, Lasho and Orlenda. 
With Truffeni—which is usually found as Traifini—he compares 
the modem Greek Tpv<fxovia rightly enough, if that is the modem 
Greek form of the name. But, if he means that the English 
Gypsy name originated from that modem Greek form, there he is 
wrong. It originated from the ancient Greek form Tpv<f>aiva which 
it resembles much more closely: and that of course is a biblical 
name, and, as such, in use among gorgios, from whom the Gypsies 
borrowed it. Lasho he would identify with a Hungarian Lajos 
and the English Louis. But Gypsies assert that Lasho, Lisha, 
Lushi and Lusha are all abbreviations of Elisha: and there is little 
doubt that the Lussha Cooper, who appears on Hoyland’s list of 
London Gypsies in 1815, 1 and Elisha Cooper, who was prosecuted 
for vagrancy at Norwood in 1823,® were one and the same person. 
Lasho, for which Borrow seems the only evidence—though the 
Mobbs family, an offshoot of some Lincolnshire Smiths, use 
Lasher—may have been affected by the Romani word lafo, which, 
though very rare in England now, has been recorded in the south 
in the form la&keno, implying a form laSo. It may be worth 
noting, as among Gypsies as well as other people names tend 
to run in a family,® that Louis is a rare name, being confined, 
so far as my evidence goes, to the Boswells, who have used 
it for generations fairly frequently, and the Lovells and Grays 
among whom it only occurs more recently and not very often. 
This makes Borrow’s suggestion still more unlikely, as the Lisha- 
Lusha name is found among Smiths and Coopers and Herons. 

The fourth name, Orlenda, is more puzzling. Borrow would 
identify it with a Russian name Orlitza. The resemblance is not 
very striking, and I should hesitate to accept it, until other forms 
of the name have been recorded. At present I know of none nearer 
than Kurlenda, which I shall show presently to be a variant of 
Carolina. Is it possible that Borrow, who compiled the Lavo-Lil 
very carelessly in a fit of spite and a few weeks, can have misread 
his notes, or misremembered the name, which was really given 
him as Korlenda not Orlenda? Or is it merely, as the Rev. 
G. Hall suggests, Orlando misused ? 

(To be continued.) 

1 Historical Survey , p. 185. * J. O. L. S., N.S., ix. 146. 

* They are therefore at times a useful clue to genealogy : for instance the occur¬ 
rence of Plato, Penelope, Mantis, Koliberi, or Fezanti in a family would point pretty 
certainly to a connection with the Bucklands: Reconcile with the Oxfordshire 
Smiths, and Wisdom with some of the Midland Smiths : Mairik with the Locks. 
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2.—On the Writing of Roman! 

In writing Romani the system of Miklosich, or some modification of it, adapted 
to the requirements of particular dialects, is now generally followed by modern 
Gypsy scholars. At the suggestion of the Editor I here supply the characters 
used by myself in writing Welsh Romani, but it is equally applicable to other 
dialects. The alphabet which follows is strictly phonetic, each symbol standing 
for one simple sound 1 and each sound being represented by one invariable symbol. 
Quantity is marked in the case of long vowels only, and accent only on the 
syllable taking the chief stress when other than the first. 2 

a 9 b £ d $ e 9 f g y h i j k k* x l V 111 n V 

o p p r r 8 $ t t' ]> u v tv % y z & 

This system of transcription is practically identical with that proposed by 
Hiibschmann for the scientific transliteration of Iranian languages, a group which 
to a greater extent than the purely Indian one, contains the sounds heard in Asiatic 
and European Romani. Its chief differences from the alphabet of Miklosich 
consist in the use of the characters k\ p for Ich, th> ph ; J for d£, x for cA, and y 
for> 

Romani Characters with Approximate English Sovnds 

VOWELS 3 

Back Vowels 

a as in ‘ man’ a as in ‘ father’ 

„ „ ‘not’ 5*„ „ ‘naught’ 

o „ „ Fr. ‘homme’ 0 „ „ ‘note’ 

u „ „ ‘full’ u „ „ ‘fool’ 

Front Vowels: 

e as in ‘ fell ’ c as in ‘ fail ’ 

i „ „ ‘fill’ i „ „ ‘feel’ 

Flat Vowels: 

9 as in ‘ bun ’ 5 „ „ ‘ burn ’ 

1 Excepting £ and Jf whioh, as in the modern languages of India, have ceased 
to be true palatals and become combinations of t + s and d + L They are some¬ 
times so written by those who prefer a sense of personal probity to convenience ; 
but even on these moral grounds I venture to disagree with them, sinoe the tS is, 
after all, only half a t and half a *, which has the effect of a single sound. 

1 In unstressed syllables ending in a vowel, final a, 2, f, 0 are generally only 
half-long, and may therefore be written either d or a, 6 or e , i or », 6 or o. In 
Welsh Romani I use the former. 

* One chief difference between the vowel sounds of Welsh Romani and those of 
English is that the former are much simpler and purer than the latter. The a in 
Gypsy lean , for example, does not fade away into an e sound as in English ‘ man * 
(mfen). There is no precise equivalent to the short o, though this sound is heard 
also in English Gypsy, sometimes with the variant pronunciations o and 9 beside o, 
e,g. drom and dnm beside drom. 

4 These, as all phoneticians are aware, are the commonly aooepted symbols for 
the sounds heard respectively in ‘Poll’ and ‘Paul.’ The inverted c is easily 
written and universally intelligible. But not every Romani Rai is entitled to affix 
to his name the imposing letters ‘ R.P.,’ whioh as our late Secretary once conjec¬ 
tured could only stand for * Registered Phonetioian. ’ And since these unregistered 
persons commonly display a hostile attitude to a character which they either slur 
over or read as a broken, imperfect o, it may be pointed out that we have an adrnir* 
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DIPHTHONGS 

ax as in ‘ high 5 
au „ „ 4 how’ 
oi „ „ ‘boy’ 

ui n a 

id „ „ 4 Louis ’ 


CONSONANTS 


Voiceless 

Back Consonants : 
k as in 4 Kate 9 
„ „ ‘[injkhorn’ 

X » »> loch 

h „ „ ‘hill’ 

Front Consonants : 
c as in ‘ church’ 

Point Consonants: 
t as in 4 tame ’ 
t' s i, „ ‘[an]thiir 
n „ „ 4 name 3 
r 8 „ „ Welsh 4 Llan’ 
f*„ „ Welsh ‘Rhyl’ 

Point-Teeth Consonants 
J> n as in 4 thin’ 


Voiced 

g as in ‘gate’ 

y 6 „ „ Germ. ‘sagen 3 
y~ a ii ‘singer’ 

J as in ‘judge’ 

>1 11 1 , ‘yet’ 

d „ „ ‘dame’ 

l „ „ ‘land 3 
r>°„ „ ‘rill’ 

„ ‘this’ 


able alternative in the Scandinavian d, which stands for the same sound. This 
circled a has, moreover, the advantage of indicating the historic connection between 
a and d. I have adopted the symbol d in place of o in a work now in the press, 
but it might be confusing to make this change here. 

6 The aspirates of Welsh Romani, though spoken by different speakers with 
different degrees of force, are generally more marked than those of Continental 
dialects. The student to whom these sounds are unfamiliar may observe the 
difference of his own pronunciation of the aspirated and unaspirated k 9 t and p in 
4 packhorse* and 4 course,’ 4 anthill 9 and 4 till,’ 4 uphill ’ and 4 pill.* The aspirated c 
exists in some Balkan dialects, though not always in true phonetic correspondence 
with an Indian aspirate. 

• This rare sound occurs prosthetioally in yuddr beside huddr , uddr ; and yuzin 
beside uzln , English Gypsy (J. O. L . S. 9 O.S., ii. 5 vnzJn 9 wuzdn). 

7 Never as in English ‘finger,’ the phonetic representation of which is yg. It 
may be noted that the genitive plural -eyero (-en + 4:em) is never pronounced as in 
English Gypsy -eygero. 

6 This sound, unrecorded in other Romani dialects, which occurs initially only in 
a few words, has originated through transference of aspiration from an Indian 
medial aspirate. On the aspiration of semi-vowels in Prakrit, see Pischel, § 210. 

9 This sound, unrecorded in other dialects, which occurs only in the word rod - 
and its derivatives, is due to regular change of Skr. d to Romani r with retention 
of original initial aspiration. 

10 The r sound is always rolled or trilled as in the Scots, not English, pro¬ 
nunciation of 4 burn. ’ Besides this ordinary r Mr. Gilliat-Smith has discovered a 
separate r sound in the Bulgarian Gypsy dialect. This he writes f, though as it 
seems to be identical with the modern Indian rhotacized d 9 r would be a more 
generally intelligible symbol. 

11 These sounds only occur in English loan-words. 
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Blade Consonants : 


s as in 4 seal ’ z as in ‘ zeal ; 

$ „ „ ‘mesh’ £ „ ‘measure’ ( = French;) 

Lip Consonants : 


p as in ‘ pale ’ 

b „ „ ‘bale’ 

p' s „ ‘[to]p-hole’ 


m „ „ ‘male’ 


/ „ .. ‘fail’ 

-f' 13 „ ‘ vale ’ 

w 13 „ ‘whale 

w u ,, ‘wail’ 


John Sampson. 


3.— Simson’s Gvpsy Marriage Ceremony 

Mr. W. Kirkpatrick has made a special study of the Gehara Kanjars, and from 
time to time published the results of his observations in the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They are a tribe who frequent the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, a branch of the Bhrintus who, as Mr. H. L. Williams has 
shown, are the most suspiciously Gypsy-like of Indian nomads. It is therefore of 
great interest to find in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s account of ‘The Marriage Ceremony 
and Marriage Customs of the Gehara Kanjars’ (J. & P., A. S. B ., ix. no. 2, pp. 89- 
92, February 1913, published August 1, 1913) a parallel to the strange ceremony 
which Simson described as being used by the Scottish Gypsies (Simson, History 
of the Gypsies, pp. 259-64). The marriage ceremony of the Kanjars is prolonged 
for seven days : ‘ On the seventh day the bridegroom and his attendants proceed 
to the hut or encampment of the bride, carrying with them two chattis or gharrds 
of earthenware—filled with water—and after an immense amount of discussion 
. . . the first part of the ceremony begins with what is called Cowri Khilnd — 
playing with cowri shells. First one ghara of water is placed in front of the 
bridegroom and the other before the bride—they are said to be “given to them/ 
The water from the bride’s ghara is then mixed with the water in the bridegroom’s 
ghara, and vice versa. The eldest “son-in-law” of the gdth or sept of the bride¬ 
groom then places seven cowri shells in each ghard.’ The parallel ends here, for 
the couple then begin a grabbing competition, he or she who wins by abstracting 
most cowries being destined to wear the trousers. R. A. Scott Macfie. 


4.—Some Gypsy Records from the 16th and 17th Centuries 

l. Records of Lydd. Translated and transcribed by Arthur Hussey and M. 
M. Hardy. Edited by Arthur Finn (Ashford, 1911), p. 361. 

‘ Accompt made the Sonday next after mary Mawdelyn day the 25th yere of 
the reign of King Henry the vm. [1533], by John Cawston and Robt. Elys, 
churche Wardens of the p’risshe of alhalowen of Lyde, for a hole yere then endyng. 
Itm receuyd of the gypcous [ ? gypcons] for brekyng ground in the church for one 
of ther company 7s. 6d. . . . Itm receuyd of the gypcous for waste of Wex, 18d.’ 

This is the earliest record yet discovered of Gypsy burial in England. Inter¬ 
ment within the church (at a cost of nine shillings in all) would only be within the 
reach of a comparatively wealthy family. Churchyard burials at that date cost a 


11 Unlike the /, whioh is a labio-dental consonant as in English, the Welsh 
Romani v is a bi-labial sound, almost as South German w. 

1Z . This sound is only heard in a few English loan-words. 

14 This sound oeeurs in a few English loan-words, and prosthetically in 
xodefdntos 1 elephant. ’ 
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few pence, and even if a coffin were included the charge did not amount to more 
than a shilling in most cases. 

2. Mr. Winstedt tells me that in a copy of the Heckfield Parish Register 
in the Bodleian Library (ms. Top. Hants, d. 1-2 & c. 3) the following record 
occurs for the year 1543 (miswritten in the copy 1643, but occurring between 
entries for 1542 and 1544):— 

‘Egiptii manserunt apud Hckfylde 15, 16, et 17diebus Mch.’ 

A first, or at any rate a very early, visit is probably recorded in this note, 
otherwise the fact would hardly have been worthy of mention. 

3. In Miscellanea, voL i. (Publications of the Thoresby Society, voL n.) 
extracts are given from a small quarto book in the handwriting of Ralph 
Thoresby and his father John Thoresby under the heading ‘A Thoresby Manu¬ 
script.* On p. 161 occur six entries which the topographer had copied from the 
earliest volume (or volumes) of the Leeds Parish Registers, now missing. One of 
them is of interest 

‘ Observations from the parish Registers of Births. . . . 

‘1567.—Jo : Davye, an Egiptian. . . .* 

Leeds Parish Church Registers (Publications of the Thoresby Society, vols. i., 
ni., vii., x., xiii.), from 1572 to 1722 contain only one definite Gypsy entry, and 
that in the very first year. 

1572. June 29. ‘Elizabeth, child of Anthony Smawleye, the egypsion,* 
baptized. 

Both Davye and Smawleye (? Smalley) are new as early Gypsy names (though what 
exact significance attaches to such names is uncertain). Davy is and always has 
been a fairly common surname in Leeds, but the only Smalley who occurs in the 
published volumes of the registers is 1 Robert Smalley, of Brigait, a piper,* who 
was buried on October 21, 1655 ; and there are no persons bearing a closely 
similar name. Smalley I have never heard or seen given as a traveller’s name, 
but there are some Davys in or about Scarborough with a little Gypsy blood in 
them, and Davises are by no means rare in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. It 
would hardly be wise, however, to connect either family with Jo. Davye, though 
two years before his birth George and Simon Davie, sons ‘ of a waifairing whoman,’ 
were baptized at Shipton under Wychwood, in Oxfordshire, on November 18,1565, 
and Simon Davye was buried there in December. 

There are in addition two, and only two, entries which refer to travellers. On 
March 10,1627-28, 1 Margrit Carr, a traveller, dyed at gregory hardyes,* was buried ; 
and on March 31, 1628, ‘Jo. Baly, Lankishire, a traveller, had 2 bapt. named 
Tho. & John.* If the Baly was a Gypsy, as seems quite probable, most likely 
he belonged to the well-known Scottish family, as the name is almost unattested 
in England. ‘ Margrit Carr * may very likely have been one of his company, for 
though Carr has not been recorded as a Gypsy name in England there were 
Scottish Gypsies called Kerr as early as 1714 at any rate, 1 * and in the eighteenth 
century there was a family of travellers, whose name varies between Curr, 
Currell, Correll, Carrel, and Curval in Parish Registers of Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. 8 

In 1681 a very curious entry occurs:—Aug. 5. ‘Elizabeth [?Ishmaleit], of 
Armley, bur: at ch: * The clerk at this period was both careless and ignorant, 
and he may possibly have intended to convey that Elizabeth was a Gypsy. 

Amongst strangers, beggars, and poor persons the names Turner, West, Brown, 
Taylor, Hall, and Smith occur rather frequently, and Shaw, Gray, Wood, Cooper, 
Draper, Young, Douglas, and Blythe once or twice. 


1 MacRitchie, Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts (Edinburgh, 1894), p. 120, 

2 With Currell one may perhaps compare the name Curl found among the 

Blackpool Gypsies at the present day. 
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4. Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records , vol. L, 1590-1606. Edited by J. Tait 
(Chetham Society : Remains, eta, vol lxxvii, New Series). 

On p. 161 amongst the ‘ presentments * at the session at Wigan on Monday, 
11 Oct., 44 Eliz. [1602] the following occurs:— 

‘George Portingall of [blank], labourer, otherwise called “Captayne of 
Egipcians,” is a vagabond with 17 others in mimed [? unnamed]/ 

Portingall has not previously been recorded as an early Gypsy name. If it was 
not a local name, of which fact I am uncertain, it would rather suggest that this 
* Captayne of Egipcians* claimed, or was supposed, to have come from Portugal. 
The description ‘ labourer/ if applied to him in anticipation of his reform, seems 
unduly optimistic : if intended as an indication of his social status, it is hardly in 
keeping with ‘ Captayne of Egipcians.* 

5. West Riding Sessions Rolls , vol ii, 1611-1642. Edited by J. Lister 
(Yorkshire Archaeological Society. Record Series. Vol. liiL Pp. 10-11.). At 
the Quarter Sessions held at Wetherby on Jan. 11, 1613-14, it was ordered that a 
day watch be kept in each parish ‘ for the better restraineing of all wanderers and 

, foraine beggers,* the latter phrase possibly signifying Gypsies. 

I 6. The Rev. J. Eastwood in his History of the Parish of Ecclesfield, in the 

County of York (London, 1862), gives on pp. 30-42 copious extracts from the 
Constables* Accounts for the years 1638-42. The following entries (pp. 33, 34, 
and 41) relate to Gypsies, and are of interest as evidence for their being sent about 
with passes, and as giving some idea of the size of Gypsy bands at that date. 

li. s. d. 

1639. Given to fiftene Egiptians, and fower men with them . 0 3 0 

„ Given to 25 Egiptians also and guide with them . . . 0 3 0 

1640. Given to twellve gippsies, to pass them away . . 0 10 

1642. Given to 37 Giptians and three men going w ** them to y e 

constable of Brightsid,.0 4 0 

7. In A n historical sketch of the tovm of Hungerfor d, by W. Money (Newbury, 
1894), pp. 39 and 42, among extracts from the Constables* Accounts, there is an 
entry ‘to Goody Shad well * for ‘lodging a company of jipsons’ in 1667, and a 
further entry, ‘Given to the Egyptians, 00 00 06,* in 1670. 

8. The four following references to Gypsies in Leicestershire are quoted by 
J. C. Cox in his book on Churchwardens* Accounts (1913), p. 339 :— 

1613 ( Melton Mowbray). Gyven to the gippsis to ride the towne of them, xijd. 

1632 (Stathern). Given to a great Coinpanie of gipes 16 August . 1 4 

1638. Given to a companie of gepsies May the 2th .... 10 

* Given to a Companie of gepsies Sept, the 15th ... 09 

He prints also the references in the Repton and Helmdon Churchwardens* 
accounts (Cf. J. G. L. S ., iv. 307 and vi. 63). 

9. From statements in the Nottinghamshurs County Records. Notes and 
Extracts from the Nottinghamshire County Records of the 17 th Century. Compiled 
by H. Hampton Copnall (Nottingham, 1915), it appears that those records contain 
a number of references to Gypsies; but unfortunately the actual references are 
seldom given. For instance, it is stated that one of the offences for which alehouse- 
keepers were presented was ‘ for harboring lewde and uncivil company and gipsies 
in the house* (pp. 49-50); that there were presentments against constables ‘for 
permitting Vagrants called Egiptians to escape,* ‘for permitting Vagabonds 
(Egiptians) to go unpunished,* and ‘for having permitted Gipsies to remain in 
their townships longer than was necessary *; and against alehouse-keepers ‘ for 
harbouring Egiptians* (p. 116). But the only actual instance of any prosecution 
mentioned is the warrant issued on Jan. 8, 1615/6, against Gabriel Elston of 
Chilwell ‘because he procured two Egyptians to deliver from “custody” a man 
who had been arrested on a warrant * (p. 116). 

In the Records of 14th April 1655, there is a definition of Rogue and Vaga- 
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bond as follows.. .. ‘ All idle persons going about the Country begging, or useing 
any subtill craft or unlawfull games or player [? playes], or feigning themselves to 
have knowledge in Physiognomy Palmaistry or other like Crafty Science Or pre¬ 
tending that they can tell destinys fortunes or such other Phantasticall Imagina¬ 
tions. . . . All Jugglers Tinkers Pedlers and petty chapmen wandring abroad 
. . . All such persons (not being felons) pretending themselves to be Egiptiants or 
wandring in ye habit form or attyre of counterfit Egiptians. , (p. 113.) 

10. In an Act for furthering of Justice in Criminal Cases, dated Nov. 9, 1588, 
‘the pernicious thevis and abuseris calling them selfis Egyptianis, 5 are mentioned. 
(Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland , vol. ix. 1915, p. 632.) 

The following is of much later date, and I have no excuse for appending it 
except to get rid of it without conferring the dignity of a separate note. 

In Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries , vol. viiL p. 121, a note occurs to 
this effect:— 

‘ 104. South Moulton. Transcript of churchyard M.I. Kept in vestry N. 389. 
“ The Queen Johanna, 24 Nov., 1823, aged 81.”’ 

Johanna is supposed to have been a Gypsy * queen,’ but beyond that I can 
learn nothing. T. W. Thompson. 


5.—Indian Anthropology 

We offer a cordial welcome to the new anthropological quarterly, Man in India , 
edited and published by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, who has done so much, 
by precept and example, to promote anthropological education and research among 
native Indians. It is a bold venture, for the results of the movements he has led 
with untiring energy and enthusiasm are only just beginning to accrue, and there 
is as yet no substantial body of trained anthropologists and collectors among his 
fellow-countrymen to contribute to the new Journal, and no ready-made public to 
lend its support. At first it will need all the help English anthropologists and 
ethnologists can give it, and it is for this reason, and because it should in time fill 
a want that Gypsy scholars have often felt, that we bring it to the notice of our 
members. 

Technical criticism of minor faults would be out of place at this stage, so we will 
do no more than indicate the contents of the three numbers we have received 
(Vol. L Nos. ,1, 2 and 3, March, June and September 1921), the names of the 
chief contributors being a sufficient recommendation in themselves. In the first 
number Dr. Crooke suggests a programme for anthropological investigation in 
India ; the Editor writes on what has already been done ; Dr. Rivers discusses 
Kinship and Marriage in India ; and Rai Bahadur Hira Lai takes for his subject 
Human Sacrifice. In the subsequent numbers there are four articles by CoL 
T. C. Hodson, on the Doctrine of Rebirth in India, the Garo and Khasi Marriage 
Systems, the Definition of Exogamy, and Tree Marriage ; and shorter contri¬ 
butions by the Editor on Caste in Folk-Lore and on Khasi Kinship Terms, by Mr. 
K. P. Chattopadhyay on Malayalam Kinship Terms, by Mr. James Hornell on 
Catamarans and Reed Rafts, and by the Rev. P. 0. Bodding on the Kharwar 
Movement among the Santals and on Indian Pakeoliths. In the first number there 
are sections entitled respectively Ethnographic Notes and Queries and Anthro¬ 
pological Notes and News ; in the second there are many valuable notes, chiefly by 
the Editor, reviews and gleanings from current periodicals ; but in the third a 
Students’ Section is introduced in place of these features, the Editor writing on 
Types of Cultured Theory. 

The foreign subscription to Man in India is £l per annum or 5s. per number, 
and the Editorial and Publishing Offices are at Church Street, Ranchi, Chota 
Nagpur. T. W. Thompson. 
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I.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 14. 1 PiSal6.sk! Cai. 

With a Note by Prof. R. Halliday. 

Boro piSalu 1 (d purd piSaleskero (a p’ski romni td peski (at. 
Raikant sas % (ai. 0 pure na wontsenas la, kek te romerel. 
Wontsenas la te ’(el lensa ojo ddr sdr jivenas. 

’Doi aas tamo murS te ’velas od6i dux trin berS te kind vdrdo. 
Tek dives d pure gilt per) l te len kuSi paias kitanes i diveseskl. I 
(ai sas mulclt kokort. 


THE MAID OF THE MILL 

There was a big mill and an old miller and his wife and their 
daughter. The daughter was beautiful. The old people did not 
want her to marry. They wanted her to stay with them as long 
as they lived. 

There was a young man who for two or three years had been 
in the habit of coming there to buy flour. One day the old folks 
%went off to have a day’s pleasuring together. The girl was left 
alone. 

^ 1 pixalS ] Pisalo , here as commonly, stands for * water-mill,’ bavldke.ro (from 

baval) being a * wind-mill.’ 
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’Fids o tamo murs (d rakerd&s l rakidsa. “Si man panS 
turalid 1 avrt; 'vena 're tiro drom od<Si te mukd ten i ratsdlei ? ” 
“No! nai-le 're mird drom kelc." Rakerdi dal trin lavyd 
leitanes td gyas pcski. 

Rati ’vids 'leant. 'Pre d pordos gyas i rakli. Comdni 'vids 
a’ laleo Sero truSal akdva murS kai andias i turalid. 

Dileds arol l yestidr, ta dikds dui murS te 'venas avrt o turalid. 
Klizinasds d huddr kokort .* 'Yas peslee dadSski yemit ar’o vast. 
'Doi 808 bita yestidr arS o masurd. 3 

0 murS 'velas opri o pordos. “ Kd San ! " yoSe yov. “ Ake 
me ! Si to Sero arol alcdi.” 6idds pesko Sero arol i yestidr. Cin- 
dida leako Serd l yenlidsa. 

Rupavi purdimdyeri aas les truSal l men. Perdds taU poS i 
rakidke pire. PreSdds Id i raldi ; purdids Id. Sundi Id o vaver 
murS. 

'PrS 'vids vaver lor. “ Kd San ? ” “ Alee me aledi. 6i to Sero 
'rol aledi." Cindids lesko Serd i yenlidsa. 

The young man came and had a talk with the girl. * I have 
five barrels outside. Will they be in thy way if I leave them 
there for the night ?’ ‘No, they won’t be in my way at all.’ Two 
or three words passed between them and he took himself off. 

Now night fell. The girl went upstairs. A suspicion crossed 
her mind about the man who brought the barrels. 

She looked through the window and she saw two men crawling 
out of the barrels. She locked herself in. She took her father’s 
sword in her hand. There was a little window in the (inner) wall 
of her room. The man came upstairs. ‘ Where art thou ? ’ cried 
he. ‘Here I am. Put thy head through here.’ He thrust his 
head through the window. She struck oft’ his head with the sword. 

He had a silver whistle round his neck. It fell down at the 
girl’s feet. She picked it up. She blew it. The other men heard 
the signal. 

Up came another robber. * Where art thou ? ’ ‘ Here I am. Put 
thy head through here.’ She struck off his head with the sword. 

1 turalid ] Pott, ii. 287; Mik. vii. 48. Finn. Gyp. has dulluris beside dunnuri, 
the latter from Finn. ‘ tynnyri.’ 

1 kokoA ] So in my note-book, kokort being apparently subjective complement. 
Or perhaps we should read as two sentences : Klisinasds 0 huddr. Kokort . 

# masur6] For the etymology of masuro I can only suggest Fr. masure, ‘ ruins,’ 
‘hovel,’ from Low Lat. mansura, ‘house,’ ‘building.’ Liebich has mauuri , ‘die 
Wand,’ and Norwood (from Edwin Buckland) mussoor, * manger’ (J. O. L . N.S., 
iii. 217), which looks like the same word. 
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Furdids pu/rdimdyerl popale td ’pre ’vlds vaver lur. Mardds 
lea. ’Pre ’vile 6 vaver dul lur yell td yell. Mardds len i yerdldsa 
’jo-sdr mardds leye trin palen. Alee panS sere art kom&ra fa panS 
mull lur avrt! 

Furdlds l rupavl jturdimdrjerl popale. Ale 6 vaver lur ’vela 
’pre: 6 pureder pal sas akavd. Thiykasds yov te sor peske paid 
8 as andri te lurenas d Her. “ Kd San ? ” “ Ake me ! Ci to Serb 
anril akdi.” 

Ojo kedds. Dlds les % xenlldsa opri o Sero. DuHadds les, na 
mardds les kek. Haiadds yov te leske paid sas mardi. TraSdds 
td prastids peski HerS. 

’Sarla ‘vids ’leant). 0 dal pure ’viU lleri. TraSadi sas-le te 
diken ’jesave kola ar’o leer. “ Sdr sas akdla kola kede, caia t ” 

“AS bita, daia, pendva tuki. Akdi ’viU lur k’o Her. Gyom me 
opri d pordos lei mlrl nogi kom&ra, td me dadeskl yenlt a/ri mb 
vast. Ojosdr Sivenas o Serb aril i yestldr maros len yell td yeU" 

Java ’leant) k'o lurdyd Her. Ak’o pureder lur Heri. Rakerela 
peske dasa trutal l piSaleslcl Sai. RuSdds 1 1 purl te Sunil te lake 

She blew the whistle again. Up came another robber. She 
slew him. Up came the other two robbers, one by one. She slew 
them with the sword as she had slain their three brothers. 
Behold! five heads within the room and five dead robbers 
without. 

She blew the silver whistle again. Bo! another robber comes 
up. This was the eldest brother. He thought that all his 
brethren were inside plundering the house. ‘ Where art thou ? ’ 

* Here I am. Put thy head through here/ He did so. She 
struck at his head with the sword. She wounded him but did not 
kill him. Then he knew that his brothers had been slain. He 
was terrified and fled home. 

Now morning broke. The two old people returned home. 
They were shocked to see what had taken place in the house. 

' How did all this happen, daughter ? ’ ‘ Have patience, mother, 
and I will tell thee. Robbers came here to the house. I went 
upstairs to my own room with my father’s sword in my hand. As 
they put their heads through the window I slew them one by 
one/ 

Now I will pass on to the house of the robbers. Here is the •' .* 
eldest robber at home. He tells his mother about the miller’s 

1 rutdds] Pott, i. 388, ii. 27# ; Mik. viii. 60. 
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pant Save sas mdrdt. Junenas kekso te ken te len i tdimi juvel 
oprt. 

“ Fendva tulci so kesa,” ■yoS'l dai. “ Ci foSno (or top td mui, 
riv tut art te seme izd, (a ker tut boro rai kana jesa ’doi te kines 
vilrdo. Mo tarde tl stddi; ker tut te piraves Id, t’and Id ’kai.” 

I luresko (erd ’veld fededtr 'kano. Sas les rupavo (oro ’doi-kai 
sas-lo dinilo i xenlidsa. 

Rivdds pes art ravale izd, td (idds 5 foSno (of top d mui, td 
tali gyas k’o piSalo. 

DiMs les i rakli te ’velas k'o ker aril i xestiAr. Gyas i rakli 
ki pesko dad. “ Alee rai’vela, dada ” “Kon$i-ld?" ^cxTo dad. 
“ Jund me kek,” xoCi rakli. 

TaU gyas o puro piSaleskero ki yov. Dids les o vast. “ Sdr 
(an, raia ? av art!' Anrt ’vids td beStds talt. Rakerdds i 
ralddsa truSal piraviben. Kamdids les i rakli. 

ITeri gyas 'kano, td pukadds i dalei. “ Anddva Id me ’pre, 
daia, sig." 

Talt gyas pdpale. Dilcds les i rakli. ’ Vri gyas td dids les o 

daughter. The old woman was infuriated to hear that her five 
sons had been slain. They knew not how to get hold of the young 
woman. 

‘ I will tell thee what thou shalt do/ quoth the mother. ' Dis¬ 
guise thyself in a false beard, attire thyself in thy best garments, 
and pretend to be a grand gentleman when thou goest there to 
buy flour. Beware of doffing thy hat. Pretend to woo her and 
bring her here.’ 

The robber’s head was healed now. He wore a silver plate 
where he had been struck by the sword. He dressed himself in 
lordly apparel, donned a false beard, and went down to the 
mill. 

Through the window the girl saw him approaching the house. 
She ran to her father. ‘ Here comes a gentleman, father.’ ‘ Who 
is he ? ’ asked her father. ‘ I do not know/ quoth the girl. 

The old miller came down to him. He gave him his hand. 
‘ How art thou, sir ? Step in/ He came in, and seated himself. 
He talked to the girl in a lover-like way. The girl lost her heart 
to him. 

He went home and told his mother. ‘ I will soon bring her up 
here, mother.' 

Down he went again. The girl saw him. She went out and 
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vast Kamdida lea. 'Yaa lea i rakli ’re. Beade 6 dui tale Id 
rakerdS bita. “ Kamiaaa tu te ’vea kl miro kerb l ” 1 “ Aua, 

kamoa me” \o(e yoi. Gyas i rakli td ridids pea, fa gyaa lesa. 

Ak'o dui ’vilS k'd lurerjo Her ’kano. “ Ai dode! dikdva ’yan 
Id, bo." “ 'Yom Id, aua, ’yom Id.” 

Tnrd ids peski atddi, td dikda l tdrni juvcl o Herd. Jundidales. 
“ Aua,” yoEi rakli peati, “ 6 bTtro lur si.” Derida - yoi ; junelaa leek 
kd ’Selaa. 

KlizinaaS i rakid opre ’kan6. I dai Co dat’d ralcerenas 86 
kenas laaa. “Pcndva tuki" yoSo cavd. “Junes tu, daia, odia 
bori puri piri ar’o vaver (an oddi. “ Aua,” -xpS’i puri. “ Ker 
la te rigeril i piri pdrdi pdni, (a te kel yog tala lati. Keravdsa 
Id ’me art bori piri. Anjer Id, purfa, ’vava me ’doi ’kana-sig.” 

’ Vri gyas i puSkdaa pala SoSoiendi. Gyas i puri (a piradda 
6 huddr. 

gave him her hand. She was in love with him. The girl led him 
inside. The pair sat down and had a chat. ‘ Wouldst thou like 
to visit my home V ‘ Yes, I should,’ quoth she. The girl went 
and put on her things, and accompanied him. 

Now the two have reached the robbers’ house. ‘ Ah! ha! I 
see thou hast got her, boy.’ ‘I have got her, ay, I have got 
her.’ 

He took off his hat, and the young woman caught sight of his 
head. She recognised him. ‘ Ah! ’ murmured the girl, ‘ it is the 
robber chief.’ She was sore afraid; she knew not where she was 
standing. 

Now they placed the girl under lock and key. The mother and 
son discussed what should be done with her. * I will tell thee,’ 
said the son. ‘ Dost know the old cauldron in the outhouse yonder, 
mother?’ ‘Yes,’ quoth the old woman. ‘Make her bring the 
cauldron full of water and kindle a fire beneath it. We will boil 
her in the cauldron. Strip her ready, old woman, I will be there 
anon.’ 

He strolled out with his gun to shoot rabbits. The old hag 
went and unlocked the door. 

1 ICertl As in the Greek and some other dialects the locative Icert 4 at home ’ is 
occasionally incorrectly used for ker in the sense 4 home.’ 

1 derids ] der - (Cont. Gyp. dor-) 4 to fear,* 4 to be afraid ’ is conjugated as da - 4 to 
give,* part, derind ; pret. deridm , deruln t deride, derldm , deridn , derine; imper. 
der$ 9 der&i. Unlike tra#- 9 with which in this sense it is synonymous, der- has 
never the by-sense 4 to be surprised, 1 4 to feel astonishment/ 
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“ Av akdi, tdrni juvel, wontsdva tut. Dikesa ’daia bdri piri 
’Icoif” “ Aua!’'xpS'l tdrni juvel. “Jo td riger Id pardi pdni.” 
Rigerdds la pardi pdni. “ Ker yog tala lati.” Kedds yog talal 
i piri. 

“ Oddva pdni si te keraves te kokorid. Avjer te izd td de man 
len. Akdi ’vela miro £avo ’kana-sig.” 

’Yas i purl d izd (d klizinasds 6 huddr 'pre lati, td mulcdas 
Id nagt. Junelas i tdrni juvel leek so te kel: dikds truSal pesti. 
Dikds bita paraviben ari masurd: purd cikesko ker sas-lo. ’Yas 
puro yogdkd sastdm. Gyas ki ’kava cikdsko masurd, td dids les 
i sastdrnesa. Kedds tan te jal arol, td naSdds peski. 

K'ere ’vids d cavo ’kani. “ Kd si tdrni juvel, daia ? ” “ ’Doi 

si-li klizinimen opre.” 

'Doi 'vids o cavo td p iradds o huddr. Dikds leek odoi. Gyas 
peslee daki. “ 0 beg te lei tut, daia! Soski na dikisais pala 
lati?’’ 

Kardds peske murSen. “ I tdrni juvel gyas peski, cavolin, jas 
te dikds laki.” LiU, yenlid td puSki td giU pegi pala lati. 


‘Come here, young woman, I want thee. Thou seest that 
cauldron, yonder?’ ‘Yes,’ said the young woman. ‘Go and 
bring it full of water.’ She brought it full of water. ‘ Kindle a 
fire beneath it.’ She kindled a fire beneath the cauldron. 

* That water is for thee to be boiled in. Strip off thy clothes 
and give them to me. My son will be here presently.’ 

The old hag took away her clothes and locked the door upon 
her, leaving her naked. The young woman knew not what to do; 
she looked around her. She saw a tiny crack in the wall; the 
house was an old mud hovel. She seized an old poker. She went 
up to the mud wall and hammered at it with the poker. She made 
a hole that she could creep through, and fled away. 

Now the son came home. ‘ Where is the young woman, 
mother ? ’ 

‘ There she is, locked up.’ 

The son went and opened the door. He saw no one there. 

He went to his mother: ‘Devil take thee, mother! Why 
couldst thou not look after her ? ’ 

He called out his men. ‘ The young woman has escaped, com¬ 
rades, let us go in search of her.’ They took swords and guns 
and gave chase. 
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Sundda len l tdml juvel te 'venas. Gyas opri hole rukdsti te 
garavel pes. ’ ViU 6 lur talal 6 rule ’doi-ka sas-ll. 

"Alee hold rule, ptii ’kai garavela pes," boro lur. 6idds 

l %enlf opri d ruk, (d puSadds 5 nayo plro l xenlidsa. Swd 1 o din 
rat perdds tali opri lesko mui. 

“ Ja8 ’meyl keri, murSdle, brisindd jala te del. But tamld jala 
'kano, Vatdsa Id ran’i ’sarla." K'eri gili ’kand. 

Tali ’vids l tdml juvel td stavdds 2 peslel. Gyas ’pa ri murendi. 
PoSe ’sarla ’vldski bore dromestl. Dikds verdo te ’velas. Lajelas 
te aikavil pea : garavilas pes ari o fuzirx. 3 

’Vide o verdopoSe lati. Precdds o Zero opri td dikds l murSes. 
ICardds top lesti. ’(Ja 3 o murS td dikds top lati. Jundids Id. 
Pwro butidkerd lake daddskl. 

"Me doblisa ! sdr ’vidn akdi ?” “Pendva tulei popale! le 
man leeri, o boro lur si pala mandl. So si tut ari o verdo 1 ” “ &i 

man motfe pdrde pabd.” “ Gard man komonl.” “ Nai man leek 

The girl heard them coming. She climbed into an oak-tree to 
hide herself. The robbers halted beneath the self-same tree. 

‘ Here is an oak, perhaps she is hiding in it,’ quoth the robber 
chief. He thrust his sword among the branches, and pricked her 
bare foot with it. A drop or two of blood fell upon his face. 

‘ Let us go home, my men, it is going to rain. It is growing 
too dark now, we will find her early in the morning.’ . They went 
home. 

The young woman climbed down and hurried off. She crossed 
the hills, and towards dawn she struck the high road. She saw a 
cart coming. She was ashamed to show herself; she hid among 
the bracken. 

The cart approached her. She raised her head and looked at 
the man. She hailed him. The man pulled up, and stared at 
her. He recognised her. He was an old servant of her father’s. 

‘ In the name of God! how earnest thou here ? ’ ‘I will tell thee 
another time; take me home, the robber chief is pursuing me. 
What hast thou in the cart ? ’ ‘1 have cases full of: apples.’ ‘ Hide 
me somewhere.’ ‘ I have no hiding-place, young woman, unless I 

1 non] Bare in this sense of ‘drop,’ lit. ‘tear.’ 

* stavdds] Cp. Pott, ii. 243; also Thes. stal'd ‘gehen,’ ‘treten,’ ‘steigen,’ 
‘ wandem.’ 

3 fdiirl] SC. foozhwiri ‘ fern’ [really a plural]; Bw. ( R.LL.) il fuzyanri s. Fern. 
Hun. Fuz (willow), ficska (a shrub), fiiszar (a stem)!” The true etymology of 
fultra is of course the French ‘ fougere,’ but it would be interesting to know why 
the Gypsies first learned the name for ‘ fern’ in France. 
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tan, tami juvel, tinl Sivdva tut aro moyto talal i pabd.” “ Te 
diMsa mitrS top greslco dumo te zumavdl pala mandi, pen na 
dikdn kek nayi juvel.” 

Tdrdids 6 murS i pabd avrt o moyto td cidds Id art, td garadds 
Id i pabensa. Kurdds i gres, t'anli gyas. 

'Kana-sxg dikds murS top greslco dumo duridl. “ Dilcdva me 
murS, tdrni juvel, top gresko dumo.” “ Mo pen Si.” 

OprS 'vids6 boro lur led verdd. “Kai ’vidn akatdr?” “Somas 
te la pabd 'kyatakya taneste.” “ Dikdn td leek 1 tdrni juvel nay t 
top 6 drom 1 ” “ No, Si na dikdm me.” “ R'uddva to verdd.” Rode 
les, te kamdsa tu.' 

Ootids o boro lur tali td gyas k'o verdd. Sas trin mo%te pabd 
art le8ti. 6 murS beSelas top 6 moyto ’doi-kd sas yoi arS. Piradds 
o boro lur yek moytd. 6i na dilcds talal 6 pabd. Piradds 6 vavSr. 
Pabd popale. Pendds kokoreski “ Sor pabd si ’doi." 

Oyas peski te rodel laki vaver tanindi. “ Gild s’o boro lur, 
tdrni juvel,” verddskero. 

Kistids d lur dur td dur te Vatel Id. TruSdl td trvMl gyas: 

put thee in one of the cases underneath the apples.’ ‘If thou 
meet a man on horseback who inquires about me, say thou hast 
seen no naked woman.’ 

The man emptied a case, put her inside, and covered her over 
with apples. He whipped up his horse and they went on. 

Presently he espied a horseman afar off. ‘ I see a man on 
horseback, young woman.’ ‘ Say naught.' 

The robber chief came up to the cart. ‘ Whence earnest thou 
here?’ ‘I had to fetch apples from such and such a place.’ 
* Didst thou see any young woman naked upon the road ? ’ * No, 
I saw nothing.’ ‘ I will search thy cart.’ * Search it an thou wilt.’ 

The robber chief leapt down, and went to the cart. There were 
three cases of apples in it. The driver was sitting on the case in 
which the girl was hiding. The robber opened one case. He 
found nothing but apples. He opened another. Still apples. He 
said to himself: * Nothing but apples there.’ 

He rode off to seek for her elsewhere. ‘ The robber chief has 
gone, young woman,’ quoth the carter. 

The robber rode a long way looking for her. He scoured round 

1 leek] Note here the use of leek (Gk. Gyp. Icayik) in its original sense of ‘any.’ 
More oommonly, however, in our dialect it serves to strengthen another negative, 
and hence, even when used alone, has acquired the senses ‘no,’ ‘none,’ ‘not.’ 
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iUdda d verdo popale poke lako kerS. 'Vida a lesko Sero te na 
r'ddids 6 palano moytd kelc. 

ASida 6 verdo popale. 0 puro murS beSSlas 1 ’pre o moytd. 
“ PreS opr6, wontsdva te dikd so si art ’dovd.” “ Nai ’doi Si’ ’ yoS? o ver- 
dSsk&ro. ’da8 opri yoianes td piradda lea. 0 lur tdrdid8 kuSi pabd. 
“ Md pager adr mire pabd, wontsdva te biknd len.” “ No, nai-li ’kai 
leek," yoS’o boro lur peaki. Gy as 'pre gre8ko dumo fd kistids peaki. 

“ Gild a’6 lur popale, tdmi juvel," xpS’d verdeakero. “ Mo trase, 
na ’vela kekkdtni.” Bids i Sukni greaki. K'ere’viU'lcano. 

Gy as d murS aro Her. Pukadds i puridki te dileda nayijuvel 
poS o boro drom garadi ar6 i f uzeri. “ Kd Si-li ? ” i purl. 
“ Mandi Si-li ar’o verdo, garaddm Id me taldl o pabd." “ Ole, le 
’kaia kappa (a Si la truSal lati. Id and Id art’.' 

Dikds i puri top lati. Jtmdids Id. “ Mi tiknt 8i ! ” Rigerdf 
8as-li 'pre o pordoa td Sidt aro vodroa. 

I puri zumavdlas i murSea adr sos. Pukadda o verdeakero sdr 
te jundlas td 8drte dikds. Parikerdds lea but td but. Sae 'doi Si 
art o Her kuSko dosta leski i puridte. 

and round, and caught the cart again close to her home. It 
occurred to him that he had not searched the last case. 

He stopped the cart once more. The old man was sitting on 
the case. ‘Get up, I want to see what is inside.’ ‘There is 
nothing (but apples),’ said the carter. He got up angrily and 
opened it. The robber turned over a few apples. ‘ Do not bruise 
all my apples, I want to sell them.’ ‘ No, she is not here,’ 
muttered the chief. He mounted his horse and rode off. ‘ The 
robber chief has gone away again, young woman,’ quoth the carter. 
‘ Have no fear, he will return no more.’ He whipped up his horse. 
Presently they reached home. 

The man went into the house. He told the old lady that he 
had seen a naked woman by the high road hidden among the 
bracken. ‘ Where is she ? ’ quoth the old lady. ‘ I have her in 
the cart; I hid her beneath the apples.’ ‘ Here, take this blanket, 
wrap it round her, and bring her in.’ 

The old lady looked at her and recognised her. ‘ It is my 
child.’ She was carried upstairs and put to bed. 

The old lady questioned the man as to how it had come about. 
The carter told her all he knew, and everything he had seen. She 
thanked him again and again. There was nothing in the house 
good enough for the old lady to give him. 
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Na jundnas 6 pure so te ken te (ilen i bare lures. “ Fendva 
tuki, purta, so si te ’vel kedd. Bind 'pari 6 (cm ’koi (a ’kai te mukes 
len 8~>r te junin te si boro yoben te 'vel kedd akdi, fd keliben 
paldl.” 

0 x^ben si kedd, fd sail tame mars truSal 6 tern 'vili ’doi. 
TraSelas o hard ldr te ’vel tali. ’ Vlas i tdmi juvel ari i kom&ra 
te diliel ani sas-lo 'doi. Gyas % Sai te pukavd i dadeski te na 'vids 
6 boro ldr Jcek. “ Ac bita, taia, jasa 'me te las les.” 

Gili opuro td trin Star murS gigdsa te len les. 'Vili k’o Idrisko 
ker, td 're gyas 6 piSaleskero. 0 murS 'cenas avrf. 

'das 6 l ur opri td dids 6 vast i pureski. “ 'Vesa td tali k’o 
puro pisald? " “ No, na keserdva me te 'vd tali, na Som me miStd 
kek.” “ A v tali, rigerdsa tut.” Si miri giga pos 6 huddr. 

Bdt mayibin 'pre lesti mar/ke 'velas tali. (Jidds i stadi ’pre 6 
Sero td gyas lensa. ’ Vids k'o ker td gyas ari kom&ra. Rigerdds 6 
boro Idr i standi top 6 Sero. Sau raid, puddi leste : “ Soski na 
tdrdesa ti stadi ? ” “ Kekdr na tarddva me mini stadi.” 

Sor x ona kano. Xoli td kedi. Sor lende saslen te pcnen 

The old folk did not know what steps to take to catch the 
robber chief. ‘ I will tell thee, wife, what shall be done. Send 
hither and thither throughout the land to make known to all that 
a banquet will be held here, followed by a ball.’ 

The feast is prepared, and all the young men in the neighbour¬ 
hood have assembled. The robber chief was afraid to appear. The 
young woman came into the room to see whether he was there. 
The girl went to tell her father that the robber chief had not 
come. ‘ Have patience, daughter, we will go to fetch him.’ 

The old miller with three or four men went in a trap to fetch 
him. They reached the robber’s house and the miller entered. 
His men waited outside. 

The robber stood up and shook hands with the old man. ‘ Art 
thou coming down to the old mill ? ’ ' No, I am not in a mood to 

come, I am not well.’ ‘ Come down, we will take thee. My trap 
is at the door.’ 

He needed much persuasion before he would come. At last 
he put on his hat and accompanied them. He arrived at the house 
and entered the room. The robber chief kept his hat on his head. 
All the gentlemen asked him: ‘Why dost thou not take off thy 
hat ? ’ ‘I never take off my hat.’ 

Now they arc all feasting. They ate and made an end. Every 
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comdni pala yoben. ' Vlds % tdrnl juvel are. Sor lende pendi 
fomon i. 

Ak'l tdrnl juvel ’fcan5 pendla. Sdr Sunenas top l tdrnl juvel. 

“ ’Doi 806 tdrno murS ’velas akdi berseyl te kinel vdrdo. Akdi 
’vias yekar, pala poS dives, panS turaliensa. MuJctds len talal l 
yestvir. 

“ Sas mo dad td ml dai Jcere kek, Somas kokori. Leske panS 
paid garavenas pen 're l turalld. 

“ Rati 'vlds. ’ Vili’vrl te lur’n 6 ker. 0 pans paid aide pege 
Here arol l yestidr. Sas man me dadeskl ycnlt are mo vast. 
Cindlom lege Sere pala vaverkendl. 

“ 0 pureder pal ridds p’sko Herd ’rol i yestidr pcda lendl. 
Kodadom lea 'pre 6 serd, na mdrdom les kek." 

0 boro l dr rizerelas Id traselas. Na pendds Si. 

“ Akdi ’vlds pdpale, ridild sdr Jcarflus. 1 Piradds man, td 
puvdds mande te jd lesa ki leskd ker. Na junds les me kek; glom 
lesa. ■ 

“ Klizinase man oprS ’re komoridtl. I dai (6 cavd janas te 

one had to make a speech after the feast was over. The young 
woman came in. All had said their say. 

Now it is the young woman’s turn to speak. The whole table 
was listening to the young woman. 

* There was a young man who used to come here for years to 
buy flour. Once he came in the afternoon with five barrels. He 
left them under my window. 

* Neither my father nor my mother was at home, I was alone. 
His five brothers were hiding in the barrels. 

‘Night fell. They crept out to rob the house. The five 
brothers thrust their heads through my window. I had my 
father’s sword in my hand. I struck off their heads, one after 
another. 

‘ The eldest brother put his head through the window last of 
all. I wounded him on the head, but did not kill him.’ 

The robber chief was trembling with fear. He said not a 
word. 

* He came here again in court dress. He made love to me and 
invited me to accompany him to his house. I did not recognise 
him ; I went with him. 

‘ They locked me up in a room. The mother and her son 

1 karllus ] A doublet of kralis , kralisits , used in special sense. 
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keravin man art borl plrldtl. I purl kedds man te anjerd me 
izd. Muktds man klizinimen opri paste ’velas o iavd keri. 

“ 0 Her sas kedd Sikdaa. Pagerddm me tan te jd avrt, fd glom 
magi nagt. NaSddm magi. 

“ 0 lur 'v%U pala mandl. Sundom len td glom 'pre rukesti te 
garavd man .' ’ Vili o lur talal d rule. 0 boro lur didos l ^enlt 
opri o ruk; cindlds mo plro. Sivd o did rat perdds ’pre lesko 
mul. “Jas ’megl keri, cawblin, brisindd ’vela,” xotTo boro lur. 
K'eri gili. 

“’Vlorn me tali, prastldm magi. Dikdm verdo. Garadom 
man ar'o fuzirl. K’arddm top o verdeskero. Jundlds man. ’ Yas 
man td garadds man talal o j>abd. 

“ Opri ’vids d boro lur top o gresko dumb. 0 lur puedas l 
miirSeste anl dikds nagi juvel top o dram. “ No,” %ocd puro 
verdeskero, “ dikdm me kek 'jesavo kova.” 

“ R’bdids o boro lur o verdo. L’at ids man kek. Rodlds popale, 
na Vatids man kek. K’eri rigerdds man o puro verdiskero. 

“ Ak’o b~>rd lur akdi aldn tumendi ! Teni patsina man, tarddn 

made ready to boil me in a cauldron. The old woman forced me 
to strip off my clothes. She left me locked up until her son 
returned. 

‘ The house was built of clay. I broke a way out for myself, 
and escaped naked. I fled away. 

‘ The robbers pursued me. I heard them, and climbed a tree 
to hide myself. They came beneath the tree. The robber chief 
thrust his sword among the branches; he pricked my foot. A 
drop or two of blood fell upon his face. “ Let us go home, com¬ 
rades, it is going to rain,” said the robber chief. They went 
home. 

‘ I climbed down and ran away. I saw a cart. I hid myself 
in the bracken. I hailed the carter. He knew me. He took me 
and hid me under some apples. 

‘ Up came the robber chief on horseback. The robber asked 
the man whether he had seen a naked woman upon the road. 
“ No,” quoth the old carter, “ I have not seen any such 
thing.” 

‘ The robber searched the cart. He did not find me. He 
searched a second time, but did not find me. The old carter 
brought me home. 

‘ Behold the robber chief here in front of you! If ye believe 
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leski stddi. Dikena rupavo Sdro ’pre lesku Sero ’doi-kai kodaddm 
les mi daddski yenlidsa.” 

“ So kerdsa lesa ? ” pvJSdi 6 raid vaverlcende. “ Mukdsa les 
’mi i puredir reski.” Putdt sor i purederdste “ So si te ’vel kedd 
lesa ? ” “ Cidd 'pre yogdti si te ’vel,” yodo pureder rai. 

’Doi 8as bori yog kedt, t'o muri pandili les td rigerdS les avrf, (d 
SidS les oprt yog. Sau raid sas truSal i yog, td taserenas pen, td 
'sanas. 

0 boro lur sas yoterdd art yovallendi. 1 Na ’vela h kekkoml 
Sundild truSal 6 boro lur. 

me not, pull off his hat. Ye will see a silver plate upon his head 
where I wounded him with my father’s sword.’ 

‘ What shall we do with him ? ’ asked the guests of one 
another. ‘ Let us leave it to the eldest gentleman present.’ They 
all asked the senior: ‘ What is to be his fate V ‘ He is to be 
burnt to death,’ said the eldest gentleman. 

A huge fire was made, and the men bound him and carried 
him out, and flung him on the fire. All the guests stood round 
th^fire warming themselves and laughing. 

The robber chief was burned to ashes. There is nothing more 
for you to hear about the robber chief. 

[A Polish Gypsy version of this story, which was first published by Kopernicki 
in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society , O.S., ii. pp. 277-81, is given in Groome, 
Gypsy Folk-Tales , No. 47, pp. 168-75, and one from Noah Lock was published by 
Mr. Thompson, J. Q. L. &, N.S., viii. pp. 202-8. For notices of variants and their 
distribution reference may further be made to Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder - u . Hausmarchen der Bruder Grimm, i. (Leipsig, 1913), pp. 373-5, 
Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, i. pp. 178-85, and Dawkins, Modem 
Greek in Asia Minor , pp. 248, 249, 343. 

The Miller’s Daughter belongs to the family of the Robber Bridegroom (Grimm, 
No. 40), of which the Welsh Gypsy Laula , published by Dr. Sampson in J. G. L. A, 
N. S., ii. pp. 372-6, is a variant, and the familiar English version is Mr. Fox , 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales , i. pp. 148, 249. To a metrical version of Mr. Fox 
belongs the Gypsy riddle reported in J.G.L.S ., N. S., i. pp. 92, 186, 283, and 
it is possible that the form of the story known to Shakspere {Much Ado about 
Nothing , l. L) may have been metrical or have contained rhyming passages. From 
stories of the Mr. Fox type is borrowed the conclusion of our tale, i.e. the banquet 
and the narrative of the villain’s crimes in his presence to the assembled guests. 

Apart from this, however, our story belongs to a member of the Robber Bride¬ 
groom family which, in spite of minor variations in the number and sequence of 
the incidents which may be attributed at least in part to the accidents of oral 
transmission, is quite distinct from the related stories. This Cosquin and Bolte 
and Polivka have noticed and Groome has evidently missed. 


1 x° valldndi] xova/f, lit. ‘ cinder,’ ‘ ember,’ a word which I have not seen recorded 
in other dialects, may perhaps come from Skr. ksama, ‘scorched,’ ‘singed.* 
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A version of The Miller** Daughter is one of the stories which have become 
attached to Leander’s Tower on the Bosphorus, the Turkish name for which is 
Kiz Kulesi, the Maiden’s Tower (Carnoy et Nicolaides, Folklore de Constantinople , 
Paris, 1894, p. 41). The tale has been recorded in most European countries, though 
I do not know of a version of it from further east than Russia and Asia Minor. 
There are no grounds for regarding it as in any way peculiar to Gypsies or as being 
of Gypsy origin. W. R. H.] 


II.—BENEATH THE ARBOUR 

By Irving Brown, Ph.D., Dept, of Romance Languages, 
Univ of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Iu the cool shadow of the ancient vine 
A dark-eyed fellow plucks at the guitar . . . 

Songs ... 

Songs that caress and tear the heart away. 

I WAS thinking of this stanza from one of the chief con¬ 
temporary poets of Spain, Manuel Machado, as I sauntered 
through the sun-baked streets of Guadix one afternoon. The 
Andalusian city had proved most interesting with its fantastic 
region of cave-dwellings inhabited by hordes of Gypsies; biJt I 
missed the flamenco singers of Cadiz, Malaga, and Granada. 

With an appealing glance a boot-black stopped and pleaded, 
* Limpia betas V He was an unkempt individual, about twenty 
years of age, in a stiff-bosomed shirt which had been used to wipe 
the shoe-polish from his fingers. His features, and particularly 
his gaze, revealed the Gypsy. I spoke to him in cald, and in an 
instant Rodriguez and I were friends. As nothing is more im¬ 
portant to a Romani than other Romanies, he took me at once to 
see some companions, two stocky gitanos who were unloading 
bales of straw in a stableyard. 

‘ It’s disgraceful that a caloro should have to work !’ said one 
of them; ‘ but we have to eat.’ 

‘ How much do you earn a day ? ’ I asked. 

‘ About three pesetas.’ I offered to give them each a day’s 
wage, and suggested that we all take a holiday. In an instant 
they had dropped their straw sacks, and we were on our way to 
the Gypsy Quarter. 

We entered a labyrinth of deep, barren gullies. The steep, 
tawny slopes of miniature peaks and mountain ridges rose about 
us, burrowed by hundreds of caves. In the distance loomed the 
Sierra Nevada. 
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Our first stop was at a strange tavern, consisting of several 
rooms, some quite spacious, hollowed from the rock one behind 
the other. We ordered a measure of wine, which was brought in 
a rough stone crock. It was delightfully dim and cool in the 
cave-tavern. Through an open door one caught a glimpse of a 
green vine trailing from a white wall in the blazing sun. It was 
good to be inside. ‘ It is much cooler farther in,’ said the ama ; 
and she showed me the innermost chamber where the wine was 
stored in primitive clay jars. 

Wondering if there were any troubadours among my Romani 
friends, I asked if any of the Gypsies of Guadix were professional 
singers. Very proudly the boot-black replied, ‘ I am a cantador’ 
A troubadour shining shoes! Things had come to a pretty pass 
in the land of 

Vino, sentimiento, guitarra y poesia . . . 

Immediately plans were laid for a fiesta. But first we needed 
a guitar; and the singer’s was cracked and its strings broken. ‘ If 
we borrow one from a brother Gypsy here,’ he explained, ‘ we ’ll 
have half a hundred thirsty Gale at our heels.’ The idea of a new 
version of the Pied Piper of Hamelin rather attracted me; but it 
was hardly practical. So we headed citywards in search of an 
instrument to accompany the songs. For a long time our quest 
was in vain. Finally, after we all had pleaded earnestly and 
Rodriguez had promised to leave his box and brushes as a pledge, 
the driver of the hotel bus consented to lend us his guitar. 

We went to a venta on the outskirts where we could have 
seclusion. The entrance was that of a cheap wine-shop; but 
passing through a door in the rear we came out into a most 
delightful old garden, surrounded by a high wall covered with 
vines, which extended on a sagging trellis over the brick walk 
around the four sides. The flowers in the centre had fallen into a 
state of nature, blooming in irregular profusion. The mossy 
benches, the cracked terra-cotta urns, and everything about the 
place had a dilapidated, antique air, los perfumes de las cosas 
vieqas, an atmosphere of pleasant memories. 

We sat down in the farthest corner of the arbour, where a large, 
blue bowl, vino ailejo, charged water, fruits, and spices were 
brought to mix a generous sangaree. The guitar was tuned and 
the troubadour began to sing in the cante hondo, or true Gypsy 
style. His songs expressed the deepest human feelings—feelings 
that we speak of as most sacred. As an Andalusian writer, well 
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acquainted with the Gitanos and their songs, has written: ‘ As a 
rule the few coplas of a rascally or vulgar character are looked 
down on, those which the intelligent call gachonales (non-Gypsy), 
to denote that they are not in harmony with the depth of music 
and sentiment of the Gypsy race.’ Indeed the Gitanos have 
preserved the precepts of one of the rarest and most beautiful of 
South American poets, the Colombian of tragic memory, Jos6 
Asuncion Silva: 

Verse is a sacred vase: and should contain 
no thoughts unless divine, 

A vase in whose refulgent depths the radiant 
images may glow 

Like golden bubbles in a dark old wine. 

If we thought that we were going to be alone, we were greatly 
mistaken. Just as some strange sense will guide certain butter¬ 
flies to their fellows miles away, the sound cante flamenco and the 
scent of wine will attract Gypsies from an incredible distance. 
They gathered in a knot at the back door of the wine-shop, sipping 
their penny’s worth of aguardiente or vino tinto and hoping we 
would call them to come and join the juerga. 

Gradually they edged toward the circle. One offered to take 
the guitar and play so that Rodriguez could dance; another 
volunteered to sing a particularly appealing love-song; and as 
he sang he kept his eyes fixed fondly on the wine-bowl. The 
new-comers did their best to entertain us, and were so heated and 
exhausted by their efforts that they needed long draughts of 
sangaree to revive them. 

Rodriguez looked on a bit sulkily. He did not mind' the 
inroads on the wine, but he wished to be the star performer. The 
rest were more expert in drinking than in singing and dancing; 
and once their thirsts were slaked they were quite willing to let 
him be the soloist. 

The sunlight, slanting over the garden wall, barely reached the 
flowers on the opposite side of the quadrangle. And still he sang 
on. He wanted nothing better than to pour out his feelings in 
the songs of his people. To-morrow he would be a boot-black; 
but to-day he was a troubadour. 

Give me happiness to-day, 

And I shall laugh at care and sorrow. 

Bring me joy this very hour! 

—Who has ever seen to-morrow ? 

As he sang this copla the golden light was fading from the 
clusters of pale grapes above our heads. The songs were done. 
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We returned the guitar to the driver. And sadly Rodriguez 
picked up his blacking-box—a troubadour no longer. 

Many a to-morrow has become a yesterday since then; but I 
never pick up a volume of verse by Machado without thinking of 
that afternoon beneath the arbour. 

In the cool shadow of the ancient vine 

A dark-eyed fellow plucks at the guitar . . . 

Songs . . . 

Songs that caress and tear the heart away. 


III.—FOUR RUMANIAN GYPSY SONGS 


Collected by Dora E. Yates. 

No. 1. Taken down from Frestik Savolosko, May 29, 1911. 


Cord rom pala baridti, 

So kotU-pe l tai gindil-pe ? 

Yefta Svara 2 3 kai cinela, 

Kai balta * lensa zala; 

Yefta grasten kai cdrela, 

Cl dur lensa cl nasbla. 

Palal i gaze kai arisena ; 4 

Lesko vast kai pandina, 

Pe trin berS pa nda vena. 

Leski romni so kerela ? 

Tsala zuleni pe lesti dela, 

Hai les ankalavela . 5 

Hai naJ&na: 6 gaze len asterna 

Palpali les anina, 

Hai les tihdra t’umblaven. 
Leski romni so kerela 1 


A poor man behind the hedge, 

What is he saying and thinking ? 

He buys seven bridles, 

He goes to the fen with them; 

He steals seven horses, 

He does not escape far with 
them. 

Afterwards the gentiles overtake 
him; 

They bind his hands, 

They imprison him for three 
years. 

What does his wife do ? 

She puts a woman’s robe on 
him, 

And leads him forth. 

They flee: the gentiles seize 
them. 

They bring him back, 

To hang him on the morrow. 

What does his wife do ? 


1 Used in this dialeot also as an enclitic. Cp. J. G. L. S.> N.S., vii. 133. 

2 Mik. v. 59, Hvdra , ‘ Schnur. 1 

3 Mik. v. 10, hdlta, ‘Sumpf.* 

4 Mik. v. 8, ar&8, ‘erreichen.’ 

6 Mik. y. 69, Snkalav , 4 hinausfuhren. , 
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Malavila 1 te rovel. 

Hai gindil-pe, so kotxl-pe l 

So rddila te herd ? 

Xaben bard tyiravila; 

Kd bdrbUri 2 zala. 

Peske Surma kai Sinela. 

Kai temnitsa voi kai zala; 
Peaks romia Sudanis hudavila, 

Avri Us kai dela, 

Hai voi kote, kai ’Sela ; 

Ande temnitsa Sola. 

Rai bare so kerina t 
Le romia dkarina t'umblaven. 

I romni koti kai zala; 

Rada voi kai mdtola: 

“ NaStil-pe Suvlid t'umblaven .” 
Rai bare la mekina. 

No. 2. Taken down from 

Me 8om 6 rom, feavabla, 

Kai bikindim e limia ; 

E limia bikindem 
Hai Rusta pandadim. 

Kastar me derailim t 
Vi kodoles arakliim, 

Vi xaMm lesa, 

Vi pilem lesa. 

Lestar Se marjlim. 

Pala muro Sau, o Gogd. 

Me gindisardim 
Re lau katdr e Burta, 

Hai me lem katdr i Mara, 

E dill hai Sori, 

Pelme 3 Sukar. 

E Burtyas dem. 

Kana Terka ke kelela 


She begins to weep, 

And she thinks what is she to 
say ? 

What does she seek to do ? 

She prepares a great feast, 

She goes to the barber. 

He cuts off her curls. 

Lo! she goes to the prison; 

She leads forth her husband 
(dressed) as a woman, 

She thrusts him outside, 

And she remains there: 

She goes to the prison. 

What do the police do ? 

They call out her husband to 
hang him. 

The wife goes there; 

This is what she says: 

‘ They cannot hang a woman.’ 
The police let her go. 


Frestik Savolosko, June 10,1911. 

I am a man, .^avasola (by name), 
Who sold lemons; 

The lemons I sold 
And packed up in Russia. 

Of whom was I afraid ? 

Yea, I found this man, 

Yea, I ate with him, 

I also drank with him. 

I asked his daughter of him 
For my son Gogo. 

I thought 

I would take Burta from here, 
And 1 took Mara, 

The foolish and poor one, 

With the pretty palms. 

I struck Burtya. 

When Terka dances 


1 Mik. viii. II, malav , ‘anfangen. 1 

2 Rum. < b&rbi4r. , 3 Mik. v. 43; Rum. palnn,. 
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I me m’ro 'dyl veeelila ; 1 
Kana Terka ke beSHa 
Muro 'dyl trist’ av4la. 

Avre romln t'arakUm, 

Vi yal4m lensa, 

Vi pilem, 

Uai leyi bucid mdtodlm, 
Ko Burtya man diliardia. 
Xalem 'me hai pilem 'mi. 
Pendid ka dil ma Se ; 

Hai me lem katdr i Mara 
E dill hai fori, 

Pelme Sukdr. 

Hai pe Straza * lezdem 3 
And'6 Vorjrlka. 


My heart rejoices; 

When Terka sits down 
My heart is sad. 

So I found other men, 

Yea ate with them 
And also drank. 

And told them my lot, 

How Burtya had befooled me. 
We ate and drank. 

He said he would give me his 
daughter; 

And I took hence Mara, 

The foolish and poor one 
With the pretty palms. 

And I conveyed her under escort 
Into Hungary. 


No. 3. Taken down from Yorska Coron, June 11,1911. 


G ilo Sau po gava: 

0 Iv, o brisin del, 
Sudri baval mar41, 
Hai temo Sad tradll. 
Hai zal po ford, 

Tai pi4l loll mol. 
Bicin4l tai paruvel, 
Tai loll mol piel, 

Le time Saventea 
Tai cate pralentsa. 

Keel mol hai piAla ? 

Zl k’o gad tyindiarela, 
Hai 8d maSiovela. 

Vi maciovela, 

Hai 8dr kard a v4la. 

* Ddiorl, mdmori). 

Ker marji ydgor il, 

Ka bam, na tsignl, 


A young man went to the town: 
It is snowing, raining, 

A cold wind is beating down, 
And the young man is driving. 
And he goes to the town, 

And he drinks red wine. 

He sells and swaps (horses) 

And he drinks red wine, 

With the young men, 

And boon companions. 

How much does he drink ? 

Until he is sodden to his shirt, 
And wholly intoxicated. 

Yea, he becomes drunk, 

And in this state returns home. 

‘ Mother dear, mammy dear, 
Make me a little fire, 

Neither big nor small, 


1 Rum. veseli, ‘ to rejoice. * 

* Mik. v. 57, strata, ‘ Wache.’ 

3 Cp. Mik. viii. 6, s.v. led!, 4 to carry, lead, bring/ 

4 Mik. viii. 11 ; Rum. Gyp. mama , ‘mother’ with dimin. suffix. 
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Sdr si viai Iasi. 
Ddiori, mdmorii, 
Ker magi ydgorii. 
Mekdv tu, mdvia, 
Bare Rusidte, 

Hai vie zav 
Ke durane temeste, 
Kai (% £anel ma 
Ci rom, £i gaze, 
Numai 1 * svontd ddl." 


As is more pleasant. 

Mother dear, mammy dear, 
Make me a little fire. 

I am leaving thee, mother, 
In great Russia, 

And I am going 
To a distant land, 

Where no one knows me, 
Neither Gypsy, nor gentiles, 
But only the holy God.’ 


No. 4. Taken down from Kola Mi^aiesko, July 16, 1911 


Amdro vordon, o zelano, 

Pe Sukare taneste ter do, 

Tehardlea po-starela .* 

Ma Let Mica poparela: 3 

“ Karnes tu Vinka man sdr 
znatsa* 

Le numai tro'iku 6 Vinka tatsa, 

Mikatdlis na praldtki , 8 

Bricka 7 terdyola le gaigensa .” s 

So rakSma ? so basela f 

Ma Sundsa. “ So ker A rom- 
nldsa7" . . . 

Tradll Leond stare lolegrast in — 

Du sas leyjce, du le\ke da- 
diylce? 


Our wagon, the green one, 

Came to a halt in a beautiful 
spot 

One morning long ago. 

But Letuska bars the way: 

‘If, Vincent, thou desirest me 
as thy bride, 

Do but take a three-horsed 
carriage with thee, 

For Mikatalis has no sleigh, 

And the wheeled cart halts.’ 

What are they saying ? what is 
he playing ? 

Let us hear. ‘ What am I to do 
with a wife ? ’ . . . 

Leon sets off with four roan 
horses— 

Two were his, two his father’s. 


1 Mik. v. 41 ; Rum. numai , ‘ nur.' 

3 po-star^la] Quaere from Russ, po starina, * in old times.’ 

* poparela] Quaere Mik. v. 48, popri t * to stop,’ 4 * to keep back.* 

4 znatsa] Russ, zhenitsya, ‘spouse/ 

6 trolku ] Russ, troika, 4 three-horsed carriage.’ 

6 praldtki] Russ, prolyotka, ‘four-wheeled victoria.’ 

7 bricka] Mik. v. 12 ; Russ, bricka, ‘a kind of carriage.’ 

8 gaigensa] Canon Ackerley suggests Russ, gayka, ‘axle-nut,’ reading ‘halts 
(for want of) axle-nuts.’ 

• lexke dcidexke] For x instead of s cp. Mik. iv. 21, where the narrator uses sack 
for sas, etc. 
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Perl o bico 1 2 ayl'o bard blrto .* 

“ Xuli Lisa pala moro 3 bico.” 

“ De ma, dale! tyl kail kat- 
rinsa , 4 5 

Tankald ma and’i pivdra ,” s 
6orelo rom, lee piysla ’led love ! 

“ De ma, Lisa, moro lolo gad, 

Lc buyaU dikleyo, 

Le parunS baiyeyd, 

Kadetyi 6 moZ piydra, 

Zi lco gad tyindidra, 

Hai sd matiovdva. 

May mol, luba, le bate romeyo 
Le lose praleyo.” 

Sd yalen, sd pilen 

More yurde love. 

Sar 5 nilai pirdem, 

KanSi/i klrddm, 

De 7 bogo 8 grastwo 
Pagi talfga. 9 

“ Dale ! Mara, Sukar Mara, 

De man Mara tsera 10 pai, 

Ke paruvdv ta i merd 

La truSdte la baridte.” 

Mdra, dola ! so kerela ? 

Vddra vazd'd, vastarestar lela, 


His whip drops before a large 
inn. 

‘ Get down, Liza, for my whip.’ 

‘ Give me, Mother ! thy black 
apron, 

That I may escape into the inn.’ 
Wretched man, who drinks away 
his money! 

‘ Give me, Liza, my red shirt 
With the wide collar, 

And silk sleeves, 

(And) I will drink a barrel of 
wine. 

Until I am soaked to the shirt, 
And grow drunk as a lord. 

Beg wine, harlot, for many men, 
For the boon companions.’ 

They all ate, they all drank 
away 

My small change. 

All the summer I have tramped, 
And made nothing 
From this sorry screw 
And broken cart. 

‘For our Lady’s sake! Mara, 
pretty Mdra, 

Give me, Mara, a little water, 
Who. am about to faint [lit. 

‘burst’] and die 
Of terrible thirst.' 

God! Mara, what does she do ? 
She raises a bucket, she takes it 
by the handle, 


1 biro] Mik. vi. 37 ; Serb. bi<\ ‘ whip/ 

2 birto] Rum. birt, ‘tavern/ 

3 moro] Cp. Mik. v. 39, mon), murd = minro, miro of other dialects. 

4 halrfnsa] Mik. v. 29 ; Rum. katrinca, ‘woman’s gown/ 

5 pivdra ] Cp. Serb, pi vara, ‘brewery.’ 

* kadetyi] J. O. L . N.S., vii. 180 ; Rum. cada. 

7 de] Mik. v. 17 : Rum. de. 

* bogo] Cp. J. O. L. S. y N.S., vii. 169 ; Rum. pogan, ‘ villain/ 

* taliga] J.G.L.S ., N.S., iv. 232; Rum. telcAga, ‘two-wheeled carriage’; 
Russ, telyega, ‘cart.’ 

10 ts€ra] Mik. v. 14; Rum. ci»n>. 
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Pal'd pai kai naSela 
Xaingdte, cisma 1 va’talr 

Balto, dula ! so kerila ? 

Pd parno grai xutdla, 

Pala la Mara ’da 8 'rasila: 

“ Mai drovoi-tu,* Mara, Sulcar 
Mara; 

De man Mara tsera pai, 

Ke paruvdv tai merdv.” 

“ Ci san Si rai, 6ik ompardta, 
Xuli tele, hai pi pai.” 

Bako, dola ! so kerdds ? 

Lako buka 6 dindaldids ,° 

Lako mui Sumidids. 

Kdri voi avilds. 

Laki de, so pendds ? 

“ Kon tyu mui dindaldids ? ” 
Ande bdri ke yuldds, 

Tai molds. 


She runs for water 

To the well, her shoe in her 
hand. 

God! Bako, what does he do ? 

He leaps on to his white horse, 

And he overtakes Mara: 

‘ Good morrow, Mara, pretty 
Mara, 

Give me, Mara, a little water, 

Who am about to faint [lit. 
‘ burst ’] and die.’ 

‘ Thou art no lord, no king; 

Get thee down, and drink the 
water.’ 

God! Bako, what did he do ? 

He bit her cheek, 

He kissed her mouth. 

She returned to her home. 

Her mother, what said she ? 

* Who bit thy mouth ? ’ 

Into the garden he leapt [after 
her], 

And fell dead. 


1 cisma ] Mik. v. 15 ; Mag. csizma. 

2 va’tal ] ? —vastaly Mik. v. Go. 

3 J da-kada ‘ this one.’ 

4 dro\)6i-tu ] Cp. J. G. L. S ., N.S., ii. 11, drobdidtl , ‘greetings to thee,’ and 
vi. 233, maidroboty ‘ more greetings.’ 

5 buka ] Mik. v. 13 ; Rum. bidet, ‘cheek.’ 

* dindaldids] Mik. v. 19, dindal, ‘to bite.’ 


IV.—THE GYPSY GRAYS AS TALE-TELLERS: 

Being an Introduction to the Second Series of Some 
English Gypsy Folk-Tales. 

Bv T. W. Thompson 
*/ 

i 

T HE lively play of a Gypsy’s imagination is a thing of delight, 
and so when Gus Gray, striving to achieve the gravity of an 
owl, began to descant on the origin of Gypsy families, and chose 
as his starting-point a certain King Pharaoh who lived in Egypt 
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a great many years ago, I lay back among the straw and blankets 
of his comfortable tent anticipating entertainment. Nor was I 
disappointed. This King Pharaoh, it appeared, had two daughters, 
Greengown and Belsibub. For the story of ‘Daughter Green- 
gown,’ 1 a long story and a very wonderful story, I was referred to 
Reuben: genealogically Belsibub was of more importance. She 
married Satan’s youngest son, and travelled with him and an ever- 
increasing number of children in Egypt, where they did very well, 
for it was a good country for business. Things went on in this 
way for a good many years, and then somehow—it just happened, 
as things will, without apparent cause or reason — they ‘ got 
banished ’ the country, and after wandering over half the world, 
they came at last to England. And with them came Belsibub’s 
father-in-law. He had been a wide traveller in his day, but it was 
the first time he had visited England; and though he liked the 
country well enough, and found plenty of business here, he could 
not settle in such a small place. But Belsibub and her husband 
were well suited, and quite content to remain. And that was the 
beginning of the Herons! As for the Boswells, they came out of 
Egypt too: in fact they were some kin to either Belsibub or her 
husband. But with regard to the Grays it was quite a different 
story. They were Danes originally, pure-bred Danes, and had it 
not been that some of them got mixed up—again there seemed to 
be no cause or reason—with the Herons and Boswells, they would 
have remained pure-bred Danes to this day. As it was, the Danish 
blood came out in their fair skins and blue eyes. 

As history of the picturesque sort this is admirable, but history 
has of late years succumbed to the insidious attacks of the 
scientist, and the colour has gone out of it. It now concerns 
itself only with truth, and to be in the fashion I must needs do 
the same. But truth is hard to come by in this matter of the 
origin of the modern Grays, a family of mixed descent, as their 
physical characteristics plainly show. It is perhaps an exaggera¬ 
tion, but certainly not a gross one, to say that the only members 
of the family who are at all Gypsy-like in appearance are those 
who have plenty of Heron, Boswell, and Smith blood in them; 
and one cannot help suspecting that the early Grays must have 
been nearly as far removed from pure-bred Gypsies as Gus’s 
hypothetical Danes. This view is supported by a tradition current 
among the North Country Grays—the most Gypsy-like branch of 

1 A long folk-tale told by Reuben Gray, and also by Tairai Boswell.. 
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the family—that their ancestor, Gus’s great-grandfather, Fowk 
Gray, was a farmer. 

But tradition may be a lying jade, and I more than suspect it 
is in this case. The evidence for Fowk Gray’s farming is entirely 
nebulous, for not a single particular is forthcoming from Gypsies 
old enough to remember, or to have heard their parents speak of 
the exploit. For some reason, nothing beyond the man’s name 
has come down to us, and in spite of repeated inquiries we do not 
know even that much about his wife. If one must hazard a guess 
by way of explanation, the choice seems to lie between early death 
and an early involuntary departure to the Antipodes, the second 
alternative being probable enough if Fowk were a Gypsy, or led 
the life of one. That he had Gypsy blood in him is often denied 
by his descendants—mainly perhaps because the idea of a Gypsy 
farmer is to them incongruous—but everything points to it. 

Gray as a Gypsy surname is not modern. It occurs in English 
Gypsy annals as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, 1 
and in Scottish about twenty years later.* In the eighteenth 
century there were Grays (and Shaws) of Gypsy descent in Scot¬ 
land, 8 and by the end of the century there were travellers named 
Gray (and Shaw) in Cambridgeshire and the Fen Country, among 
the Cambridgeshire Grays being two brothers, William and Fowk, 
who were father and uncle of the supposed farmer. Now it 
would be surprising if William and his brother had no connec¬ 
tion with the earlier Gypsy Grays, and as the oldest Fen Country 
travellers alive at the beginning of this century—Rodney Shaw, 
Reuben Brinkley, Cornelius Smith, and Ambrose Thorp — all 
spoke of them and their sons as good Gypsies, it would seem 
foolish to entertain the notion. The disconcerting thing is that 
most of them appear to have been fair-skinned and blue-eyed, 
though if they or their immediate ancestors came from Scotland 
this is not to be wondered at, perhaps, as there are fair families 
among the Tinklers, and have been for years and years. 

With the descendants of the elder Fowk—his son John, who 
married a gorgio wife, founded the very un-Gypsy-like Lincoln¬ 
shire branch of the family—I have no concern here; nor need any 
further sons of his brother William be mentioned, except the 
youngest, also called William, ancestor of the East Yorkshire 

1 J. (7. L. ■<?., N.S., vii. 34. J I hid., p. 30. 

3 Simson, History of the Gipsies (Lon Ion, 18G5), p. 219. J, Bruce, Black 
/Calendar of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1840), p. 107, 
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Grays, who will come under discussion at a later stage. But I 
have not yet done with the supposed farmer. He had three sons, 
Jack, Piramus, and Oseri or Ozeri; and it is a very odd thing 
about these sons that they alone of contemporary Grays, so far as 
I can discover, associated and ranked with Jasper Petulengro and 
the Boswells and Herons; whilst still odder, perhaps, is the unan¬ 
imity with which they married Herons and their kin. If one 
assumes a previous Heron connection, though the only sanction for 
it is a single very doubtful statement that Fowk himself married 
a Heron, this state of affairs becomes easier to understand; but 
even so Fowk’s farm is very much in the way, and, short of dis¬ 
missing the tradition altogether, I can see no solution except 
transferring it to his uncle and namesake. The elder Fowk’s 
descendants have shown a much greater tendency to settle, and at 
least half a dozen of them are, or have been, occupiers of land; 
while his son John’s wife is said to have been a parson’s daughter. 
But perhaps it would be simpler to assume that there never was a 
farm to transfer. 

Fowk’s eldest son Jack, though bifodo pildel in the prime of 
life, had twenty-one children:—eight by Waddi Heron, daughter 
of‘No Name’ [Hn. B. 7], and two by her sister Eliza, all of whom 
have disappeared from ken ; together with six by Maria Boswell, 
daughter of Taiso Boswell and Sophia Heron [Hn. C. 6], and five 
by Harriet Williams, Maria’s daughter by David Williams, a pre¬ 
vious husband. Piramus, Borrow’s ‘ chal of the name of Piramus,’ 
had six children by Amelia Heron, another daughter of ‘ No Name,’ 
but of the sons only Tom has left any considerable number of 
descendants on the English roads. Oseri, the ancestor of the 
present Norfolk Grays, had eight children by the Eliza Heron just 
mentioned. These three brothers followed the traditional Gray 
(and Shaw) occupations—making and vending tinware, and 
providing music for dancing at feasts and merry-makings of all 
kinds. Oseri was a very clever harpist, an unusual accomplish¬ 
ment for an English Gypsy, while Piramus is credited with com¬ 
posing tunes. They all dealt in horses to a certain extent, Jack 
on a larger scale than the others. 

It is from Jack’s sons by Maria Boswell and Harriet Williams, 
and from his daughter Caroline by the younger wife, that the 
wide-travelling North Country Grays are descended. Maria's 
children married close relatives on the mother’s side in practically 
every case—six marriages out of seven are with maternal cousins, 
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four with first cousins and two with cousins of Maria—and 
adhered to the Boswells rather than the Herons. One son, 
Johnny, was a tale-teller; from him Dr. Sampson recorded ‘ De 
Little Bull Calf’ and 'Bobby Rag.’ 1 Harriet’s children also 
married blood relations for the most part, the kinship again being 
through the mother, except in one instance, but here the new ties 
formed resulted in adhesion to the Herons rather than the Bos¬ 
wells. Of this batch one daughter, Bella, wife of Edward or Hedji 
Heron [Hn. E. 50], was an excellent tale-teller; while Caroline, 
who married her cousin Tom Gray, Piramus’s son, though no 
raconteur herself, was the mother of Eva, Gus, Reuben, Shani and 
Josh, from whom nearly all my examples of Gray tales were 
obtained, at Grimsby, Cleethorpes and Nottingham. 

Tom and Caroline had a numerous family. Elvaira was born 
at Skegness in 1850; Charles or Shani at King’s Lynn in 1854; 
Eva at Lowestoft in 1858; Alice (‘ Loli Lali ’) at Narborough, near 
King’s Lynn, in 1860; Joshua at Swaffham in 1862; Phoebe at 
Swaffham (in the same lane as Josh, but on the opposite side of 
it) in 1864; Reuben at Sheffield in 1866; Esau or Daiki at East 
Dereham in 1868; and Augustus at Hogsthorpe in Lincolnshire in 
1870.* At a later date Tom, who was a tinner by occupation, was 
frequently in the North Eastern Counties. He died there some¬ 
thing like twenty years ago, when camping at Gosforth, and was 
buried at Simon Side Cemetery, Tyne Dock, where the grave of 
his sister Sinfai, wife of Isaac Heron [Hn. D. 24], may also be 
found. Caroline, a wonderful woman for extorting money from 
credulous gorgios, survived until 1917, when, in her eighty-seventh 
year, she died at Grimsby, her body being taken to the tree-shaded 
churchyard of Little Coates for burial. 

With the exception of Josh, all of Tom and Caroline’s children 
married. The details are irrelevant, for though five of the 
marriages were with Gypsies, and four with relatives no further 
removed than second cousin, no fresh tale-tellers were introduced 
into the family circle. True, I have two short stories from Elvaira’s 
husband, Esau Heron [Hn. E. 46], a Gray on his mother’s side, but 
Esau, magnificent as he was in stature and girth, was too young 
at heart to concentrate his attention on any save the shortest 
of narratives; while his sister Femi, Shani’s widow, has always 
hated anything of the sort. Nor is Reuben’s wife, though the 

1 J. G. L.S., O.S., iii. 199-211. 

2 I owe these details to the kindness of the Rev. George Hall. 
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daughter of such a tale-teller as Taimi Boswell, a raconteur herself. 
As for Taimi—their father’s maternal cousin by blood and their 
own cousin by marriage—they knew him and listened to him as 
children. Some of their tales were derived from him, but long 
years ago, whilst they were still very young. In fact, the acquisi¬ 
tion of most of their stories, and all the longer ones I think, dates 
back to the golden era of their youth. 

From whom did they get them ? I first put this question to 
Gus, and though his answer called up a very charming picture it 
did little else. ‘ I learned ’most the whole ’n my tales,’ he said, 
' from my older sisters, mostly-what from Eva and from one what’s 
dead; and it’s the same wi’ Reuben. My daddy and my mammy 
would be gone away from the place, and Eva or Vaira or one ’n 
the tothers would have to look after us children—Reuben, and 
Daiki, and me. And you know what Gypsies is, rai : they’ll never do 
nothing for therselves if they can get anybody else to do it. “ Dordi ! ” 
Eva would say, “it must be three o’clock, and my mammy’ll 
be back just now for her tea, and ther’s not a drop o’" water. 
Gus, dear brother, go and fetch me a kettleful from the spring.” 
“ D-e-a-r s-i-s-t-e-r,” I would say, “ I shan’t go. You ’re a-doing 
nothing, only sitting down.” “ Go on, dear brother,” she would say, 
“ and I’ll tell you a tale again you come back.” “ It must be a long 
tale,” I would say. " Yes, dear brother, it shall be a long tale.” “ It 
must be two hours long,” I should say. “ No, dear brother,” she 
would say; “ my mammy ’ll be home afore then, and you know how 
she ’ll storm if her tea ain’t ready; but it shall be a long tale, dear 
brother.” “ Well, how long is a long tale ? ” I should say. “ ’Tain’t 
no manner o’ use saying a long tale and a long tale.” “ Well, it shall 
be an hour long, dear brother,” she’d say. “ Well, promise then,” 
I’d say, and she’d promise, and off I’d go and get the water. Then 
we’d all sit round, and she’d tell us a tale, and very likely my 
mammy’d come home afoare it was finished, and then there would 
be a row. And sometimes, if we didn’t want to go bird’s-nesting 
nor nothing, we’d set down all day telling tales.’ 

Obviously I must ask Eva, but when I did so we made little 
progress for a time. ‘Anywheres, rai ; anywheres I could: I 
didn’t care as long as I got ’em.’ This was her first unhelpful 
reply. A series of negatives followed: it was not her mother, it 
was not her father, it was not any one of her grandparents, unless 
it was her grandfather Piramus—possibly she picked up a tale or 
two from him. Then memories seemed to crowd in upon her, and 
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she mentioned in turn her aunt Bella—‘ a great one for comical 
stories her uncle Johnny, whose forte was the fairy tale proper: 
‘ that owld Taimi, the best of the lot at tales, except for his 
bringing hisself into ’em ’; and Saiki Heron [Hn. E. 51], her 
mother’s cousin, and (at a later date) the wife of her own cousin, 
Eros Heron [Hn. E. 55]. ‘ When Saiki’d get a fresh tale,’ she said, 
‘ she’d tell it me, and I’d do the same by her: that was the 
bargain we made.’ Shani, the oldest of my tale-tellers, mentioned 
the same sources as Eva, adding, as she did, that there were others, 
particularly among the Herons—* a great people for tales, more so 
nor what the Boswells was.’ 

All the tale-tellers here mentioned are descended from either 
‘ No Name ’ Heron or Taiso Boswell or both, and between these 
two men, almost as inseparable in life as they were in death—they 
were killed together during a thunderstorm at Tetford in Lincoln¬ 
shire in 1831 1 —there is this strange connecting link, that Taiso 
married ‘ No Name’s’ niece, Sophia Heron, after ‘ No Name’ him¬ 
self had lived with her for a time. I have already traced the 
descent in the case of the Grays, and need only add now that 
Taimi Boswell is the son of ‘No Name’s’ daughter Hannah, and 
that Saiki Heron’s mother was Taiso’s daughter Dorelia. If 
descent is reckoned in the female line only, starting from ‘ No 
Name ’ Heron and his brother Dick (instead of their wives), all 
the tale-tellers so far mentioned appear in the genealogy, and even 
if husbands are excluded only Piramus Gray is ruled out. So it 
may well be that the great majority of the tales I have collected 
from the Grays, and also from Taimi Boswell, who had them 
according to his own statement chiefly from maternal relations, 
were originally the property of the Herons; like those which Elfer 
and Moti Heron, 2 respectively grandson and great-grandson of 
Dick, circulated in Wales to some extent. Elfer, it may be noted, 
was a Heron in the female line too, and as he married a ‘ mumper,’ 
his son Moti presumably spent most of his early life among the 
Herons. 

It is not possible (at present) to make out a case for the 
Boswells as tale-tellers in the early nineteenth century, but the 
Grays are on a rather different footing, for thirty to fifty years ago 
tales were undoubtedly common among the descendants of the 
younger William; and they have no Heron connection, William’s 
wives being Lurai Ellen Boyling, and three Smiths, two of whom 

1 J. G. L. S., N.S., iii. 170. * J. G. L. S., N.S., viji. 188 sqq. 
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were sisters named Yaithi and Bertheni. Five examples of these 
tales will be given, two from a Johnny Smith I saw at Oswald- 
twistle in 1915, and three very kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. 
John Myers, who recorded them at Newport in Monmouthshire 
from a gorgio hawker named Ashton, hailing originally from the 
East Riding, probably from Hull. 

Johnny Smith’s mother was Drusilla Gray, daughter of 
William by his youngest wife, Lumi Boyling: his father was 
Walter Smith, of whose descent I am uncertain, though in all 
probability he belonged to a family sprung from a William Smith 
whose wife was a Booth. Most of Johnny’s early life was spent in 
the East Riding, and among both Grays and Smiths, but he stated 
categorically that all his longer stories—and he knew a good many 
as a young single man—were derived from his mother’s people, 
his father’s immediate kin, though fond of story-telling, confining 
their efforts to narratives that were supposed to be true. Johnny’s 
long and very attractive tale, ‘ The King of the Cats,’ which he 
told in just that rough, vigorous, semi-humorous yet dramatic 
style suited to the subject-matter, was a favourite one with the 
Grays, he said. His second story, a ‘ true ’ tale about a Smith and 
a Buckland, 1 was current among both his father’s people and his 
mother’s, and they had different ways of telling, it, the version I 
have being that of the Smiths. 

Ashton told Mr. Myers that he learned his three Miirchen from 
an aunt who was a Gray, but subsequent inquiry showed that he 
was not related to the Grays in any way, and it took a considerable 
time to fathom his connection with the family. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, I got a fairly satisfactory explanation from Joyce Gray, 
daughter of William by Lumi Boyling. Ashton, she said, was a 
mumper’s child, who was left an orphan at an early age. One of 
her sisters or half-sisters—she resolutely declined to mention any 
name—took pity on him and gave him shelter, and he stayed with 
her until he was old enough to fend for himself. He learned a 
good deal of Romani, and, Joyce had no doubt, he also picked up 
tales from her sister, who ‘ knew a few.’ One would like further 
details, but sufficient has been discovered, I think, to warrant the 
inclusion of Ashton’s three stories—‘ The Magic Knapsack,’ ‘ The 
Cleverest Thief in the World,’ and ‘ The Three-legged Hare ’— 
among those related by William Gray’s descendants. He knew a 

1 There is a version of it, obtained from a Watland in Co. Durham, in The 
Gypsy's Parson (London, 1915), pp. 37-8. 
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fourth, ‘ How the Smith got to Heaven,’ but Mr. Myers had no 
opportunity to record it. Ashton had none of the fine arts of tale¬ 
telling : he simply got through his stories as quickly as possible, 
and seemed glad when he had finished. 

Close inquiry into the sources of the tales current among the 
East Yorkshire Grays has not been possible, but the general posi¬ 
tion seems to be fairly clear. William himself had a store of 
Drolls, but as such stories are not at all uncommon in English 
villages—I heard fully a dozen one evening in a Worces¬ 
tershire cottage—and are readily picked up by grown men, 
it does not necessarily follow that any of them were derived 
from ancestors or side relations. But he also knew a few 
Marchen, and here the probability is that he learned them 
from his own people as a youth. After his first marriage he 
seems to have become merged in a horde of Smiths, who were 
deserting their old haunts in Northamptonshire and Leicester¬ 
shire, and in the South-West Midlands, and pushing northwards 
through Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire into 
Yorkshire, a later centre of dispersion. It was among these 
migratory Smiths and their kindred that his children spent 
most of their youth; and from them, I suspect, they derived a 
number of tales. William’s stock of Marchen was quite small, 
whereas fully twoscore, and probably many more, stories of this 
type must have been in circulation among his descendants, if 
Johnny Smith’s picture of the tale-telling that went on in his 
young days in the East Yorkshire cubing tans is not grossly 
exaggerated. And if they do not come from the Smiths, where 
can they have come from ? Hardly from Gray relatives, as the 
contact between William and his paternal kindred seems to have 
been very infrequent and casual after he fell into the hands of 
those three Smith women and Lumi Boyling. 

Moreover, the migratory Smiths did and do possess tale-tellers, 
though Johnny’s father and uncles were not among them. From 
the Smith (? Tommy) who was with him at Oswaldtwistle, a distant 
kinsman of some sort, I have recorded ‘ The World’s End Well’; 
and this man, whose reserve it took three days to penetrate, 
probably knew other stories. But a better example to give would 
be old Jimmy Smith, a migrant from Warwickshire way I believe, 
whose prowess is known to most travellers who frequent the six 
northern counties and the lowlands of Scotland. ‘ Last year when 
I was stopping at Lancaster wi’ him,’ said Johnny, ‘me and a lot 
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more, he tellt us a tale about the Castle o’ the Golden Phoenix, the 
Bottle o’ Eversee Water, and the Three Sleeping Beauties, and 
believe me or not, it was fower o’clock when he finished and he 
begun at ten i’t’ morning. But I could ha’ listened to him aw t’ 
day, and I hev done afore now—many a time. He’s got twenty 
tales as I’ve heeard, aye more ’an twenty, and ivvery yan teks t’ 
best part of a day to tell it properly-like, same as he does.’ Even 
Taimi Boswell, who had been profanely contemptuous at the 
mention of other tale-tellers, conceded that Jimmy Smith was 
‘ a good hand at a tale.’ 

Of the recent borrowing of folk-tales by the Grays from gorgios 
I have only one certain example—a short Droll entitled ‘ Keeping 
the Sheep on the Run,’ which Gus Gray first heard from a Durham 
pitman. But it is not unlikely that two or three more stories of 
this class now current among the North Country Grays were picked 
up by the present generation of tale-tellers in village inns, for Gus 
and his brothers like nothing better, when they are travelling 
from one of their favourite watering-places or big towns to another, 
than to start a round of story-telling among the old countrymen 
they encounter in the kitemas of an evening. 4 They can tell you 
some tidy yarns, these old men can,’ said Gus, ‘specially when 
they’ve stretched ther skins a bit’; and he and Shani gave 
instance after instance—ghost stories, relations of marvellous 
occurrences, local legends, the small change of folk-lore, which in 
some districts undoubtedly includes the simpler kind of Droll. 
But they certainly have not acquired any of their longer and more 
elaborate tales in this way. 

As little has been written concerning the transmission of folk¬ 
tales within very recent times, I have thought it worth while to give 
what information I can; but nothing will induce me to indulge in 
speculation as to whether most of the Grays’ tales, and Gypsy 
folk-tales in general, were originally borrowed from gorgios. 
Some day, perhaps, the problem will be partially solved by a 
rigorous and detailed analysis of the distribution of popular tales, 
but the time is not yet. For those, however, who must have a 
working hypothesis let me quote Gus Gray. ‘ The funny thing to 
me, rai,’ said Gus, ‘ is as ther’s never no Gypsies in any ’n our 
tales. It don’t matter what sort o’ tales we tell, whether they be 
comical tales or nice romancing tales or what, they ’re al’ays all 
about gorgios and gorgios’ ways o’ living. And yet they ’re most 
’n ’em real old Gypsy tales as goes generations back. As for the 
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comical sort, we shouldn’t be likely to tell them about oursel’s, 
’cause they’re all about fools and foolish things; but the nice 
romancing tales where a handsome girl gets married to a squire or 
a prince—you’d think she’d be a Gypsy, wouldn’t you now ? 
You’d think she’d live in a tent, and travel about the country, 
and do a bit o’ dukering, or summat like that. I’ve puzzled it 
over many a time, and I’ve thought to myself: “ Well, these must 
ha’ bin gorgio tales in the beginning o’ things, and Gypsies must 
ha’ got ’em from gorgios.” Ask me owt about it ther’s al’ays bin 
tales in the world, and it do seem a queer thing as King Pharaoh 
never had none med up about Romanioals, and we fonder o’ tales 
nor what gorgios is an’ all.’ 


11 

When you gather round the fire with the members of Tom and 
Caroline Gray’s family on a dreary afternoon or long dark evening 
in winter, the chances are that before very long you will find your¬ 
self in a world where the devil and the fairies, the ‘ cunning man ’ 
and the witch, take a prominent part in human affairs; a world of 
enchantments and strange apparitions, and portents that always 
come true; a world in which the dead return to trouble the 
living, and where men must be circumspect if they would avoid 
contamination ; a world where tales are told that our urban 
civilisation has long since relegated to the nursery in a bloodless 
and bowdlerised form: in brief, the spiritual, mental and artistic 
world of what the folk-lorist, in the consciousness of his superiority, 
would call a ‘ backward ’ people. To the Grays this is a very real 
world, and yet, though there is a predisposition to believe, they do 
not accept all its phenomena with unquestioning faith. On the 
contrary they explore and inquire, and even experiment; they 
criticise, and at times go so far as to indulge in philosophic 
speculation and doubt. In this they are a little unusual among 
Gypsies. 

Somewhat unusual too, at any rate in its range, is their 
knowledge of gorgio life at its higher levels of comfort. In part, 
probably, this is inherited from their Gray ancestors, who as 
musicians were often called in by the country squires, lesser gentry 
and farmers; and in part no doubt it results from the women being 
dukerimengris consulted by a very varied clientele at the seaside 
resorts and big towns where they ply their trade. I should 
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attribute something, too, to the men being gentlemanly fellows, 
with leisure and a taste for country sport, and able and willing to 
contribute their full share to a day’s—or an evening’s—entertain¬ 
ment; and to their staying sufficiently long in one place at a 
time to make friends among gorgios. Nor should one overlook 
the fact that two or three of the women married Englishmen of 
the lower middle class. Add that the general level of intelligence 
in the family is remarkably high and you have, I think, sufficient 
causes to account for their superior knowledge of gorgio life; 
a knowledge of which they make free and skilful use as tale¬ 
tellers, as I will show briefly after discussing the aims and methods 
of the principal raconteurs. 

Eva undoubtedly is the best tale-teller among the Grays; and 
this is generally recognised. ‘ What I like about Eva,’ said Shani 
on one occasion, ‘ is the way she can fill in as she goes along. 
I've never heeard her equal for that. And it all comes so pat, and 
is that natural and intimate-like, you’d think she’d bin there and 
sin it all wi’ her own eyes.’ And on another occasion: ‘Ther 
isn’t her equal for meking the owld stories real-like: wi’ her you 
can’t help but believe as it’s all the dear God’s truth from first to 
last’ Eva’s artistry in the matter of detail is wonderful indeed, 
and alone it would lend an air of reality to her tales, a quality 
highly prized by the Grays, who, with the exception of Reuben, 
have no love for a bald chronicle of magical or foolish incidents. 
‘ Too ancivilised,’ said Eva in condemning such terse recitations; 
and what she meant was that they were too strange, too remote 
from one’s experience or conception of things, and so totally un¬ 
connected with everyday life that no one would believe them even 
at the moment. This verdict has been endorsed over and over 
again in my hearing by the Grays: it is their considered judg¬ 
ment. 

But Eva’s greatest asset in producing the illusion of reality 
is not so much her liberal provision of lifelike detail artistically 
treated as her impassioned delivery. She sweeps you along with¬ 
out pause from beginning to end of her story, words pouring from 
her lips, her hands, her eyes, her face, her whole body reinforcing 
their meaning and significance. She does not merely tell you the 
tale; Bhe lives it before your eyes, and with such intensity that 
you live it yourself. Ypu find yourself making subconscious, 
half-suppressed movements in sympathy with hers, and voicelessly 
repeating her words with your lips. I have done it myself, and I 
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hav8 witnessed it in others. It is only afterwards, when you recall 
the tale to mind, that you think consciously of the clever mimi¬ 
cry, of the aptness of phrasing, of the almost literary style; but 
they, and many other things, have made an indelible impression 
on your mind. In Drolls, even, Eva shows so much sympathy 
with her characters that you come near to believing for the 
moment that they are something more than mere pegs on which 
to hang a chain of folly. 

Gus’s style of tale-telling is closely similar to Eva’s. His 
artistry is a little more conscious, a trifle more deliberate, and 
though he does not, perhaps, maintain the same average level of 
excellence, he is capable nevertheless of rising to higher flights in 
purely descriptive passages. I remember particularly (who could 
forget it ?) his description of Squire King Kaley’s mare in ‘ Sorrow 
and Love ’ as the rider reined her in to keep pace with the old 
farmer’s cob. ‘The bit was hard back in her mouth, and the 
foam flying like big flakes o’ snow; the veins on her neck was 
standing out like ropes; the sweat dripping off her like a hail o' 
bullets; her chestnut coat black wi’ sweat, and shiny like jet. 
She was all of a dither; at a touch she’d ha’ jumped out’n her 
skin.’ Even in ordinary conversation Gus is, as one of our 
members wrote to me recently after seeing him for the first time, 
‘ a man of beautiful speech.' But as a tale-teller he is inferior to 
Eva, so far as Mdrchen are concerned, in that he is much less 
impassioned. He lives his tales, once he rouses up to them, but 
without her intensity, and without any of her spontaneous and 
continuous acting, except such as can be achieved by facial expres¬ 
sion and vocal mimicry. He makes them appear real enough 
(after the few opening sentences where he is inclined to be play¬ 
fully cynical), but he has not the power to compel you to live 
them with him as Eva does. You can keep a pipe alight while 
Gus is relating a tale; you cannot with Eva as narrator. Gus 
himself will even attempt to smoke—not very successfully, it is 
true: Eva never thinks of her ‘ cutty ’ till her story is finished, 
and then finds as a rule that she has either lost it or shattered it 
to fragments. 

Poor Shani was overshadowed as a tale-teller by Eva and Gus, 
and more noticeably so as his intentions and methods were essen¬ 
tially the same as theirs. He lacked their sureness and deftness 
in handling a story, their completeness in the matter of detail. 
He was often at a loss for the word or phrase he knew to be 
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wanted, and if he had forgotten a minor incident he could not 
invent on the spur of the moment, and had to be prompted. (This 
was Josh’s function ; his chief function.) And his acting, though 
spontaneous and expressive in a way, was apt to be clumsy, clumsy 
enough to create diversions at tynes. Yet he was quite a good 
tale-teller, judged by ordinary standards, and very good in such 
stories as ‘ The Clever Irishman ’ and ‘ I fun! I fun! ’ which depend 
for their effect on vigour rather than delicacy of treatment. 

Reuben has an altogether different style. His is a vigorous 
recital of essential incidents, dramatic in its terseness, with clever 
vocal mimicry, but no other acting worth the name. He does not 
elaborate or embroider his stories, and shows little or no sympathy 
with his characters. He is never at a loss for a word, never 
hesitates from beginning to end, but his phrasing, though some¬ 
times happy, tends to be crude on the whole. Without doubt his 
method is effective, because of its vigour and terseness, in what is 
perhaps the best Lying Tale found outside the Durham Lees— 
‘ Wanted, a Wife ’—and in * Daughter Greengown,’ with its profu¬ 
sion of heroic achievements. These are the two chief stories in 
his repertoire. 

The Grays do not regard the text of a folk-tale as fixed. ‘ I ’ll 
have one ready med up for you again I get home,’ said Eva once 
when I met her out with her basket; and that evening she related 
' A Duvel’s Tale,’ an admirable story with God as hero. As it was 
obviously traditional, I inquired what, precisely, was the meaning 
of the phrase ‘med up,’ and learned that Eva had intended to 
convey to me that she would select a tale, and think out in 
advance all the details she should introduce to make the best of 
it. An interesting discussion followed, in which it was generally 
agreed that the narrator had perfect liberty to introduce anything 
he liked into a story so long as he did not alter the general 
character of the main incidents, or their sequence if there was a 
definite plot. This being so, substantial variations in the back¬ 
ground or setting of any particular tale should not be uncommon 
as between one tale-teller and another, and by no means rare on 
the part of any one narrator; and they are not. In fact Eva and 
Gus frequently revise the backgrounds of their stories; a good 
thing on the whole probably, for it does much to quicken the 
interest of both teller and listeners; but a dangerous thing, for in 
the long run revision means modernisation, and modernisation 
may result in startling anachronisms, or even a wholly unsuitable 
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atmosphere. There certainly are anachronisms in the Grays’ tales, 
where Scotland Yard officials, telephones, and pianos occur in fine 
old Mdrchen, and I am half inclined to defend them—I certainly 
enjoy them—simply because they are so startling, and because 
some of them at any rate are deliberate, the intention being to add 
piquancy, not reality, to a narrative in danger of becoming too 
familiar. But apart from these unexpected jumps in time the 
atmosphere is not, on the whole, unduly modern, for it bears (say) 
no closer resemblance to the existing order of things than Gypsy 
dress does to current fashions. The Gypsies are a very conserva¬ 
tive people, happier in the country than in the towns, and the 
England that appeals most strongly to the sentiments of the older 
among them is the rural England of their youth, or even of some 
more remote time of which their old people used to speak when 
alive. It is from this bygone England, for the most part, that the 
Grays have drawn the inspiration and material for the new settings 
given to their tales from time to time, though it would be idle 
to pretend that they have remained insensitive to later changes. 
Here, in the changing backgrounds of their stories, we find re¬ 
flected their surprisingly intimate knowledge of gorgio life, past 
and present. 

Further liberties in tale-telling are recognised as legitimate by 
the Grays. A narrator may, for instance, change one of the 
principal actors in a serious story, or in a Droll with a plot; or he 
may rearrange a Droll without a plot in almost any way he pleases, 
or tell the individual incidents as separate stories. I can give 
examples of all these things as faits accomplis. Shani, Reuben, 
Eva, and Gus all tell a story that is a variant of Grimm’s ‘Doctor 
Know All,’ the title being ‘ The Clever Irishman,’ in the version 
favoured by all except Gus, who has deliberately introduced a 
Gypsy woman in place of the Irishman, and altered the name 
accordingly. He has left the plot unchanged, and apart from the 
nationality and sex of the chief character there are, in fact, no 
essential differences between the two versions, except that Gus has 
added an introduction with a view to giving an air of greater 
reality to the tale. Again, I have a story from Shani, known also 
to Eva and Josh (and to Taimi Boswell), called ‘ The Little Squir’l,’ 
which is identical in plot with ‘ De Little Fox,' recorded by Dr. 
Sampson from Wasti, wife of Johnny Gray. The chief difference 
is in the particular animal to which the king’s daughter gave 
birth, and this animal is a principal actor in the story. Here both 
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versions have existed side by side for so long that it_is not possible 
to say which should take precedence in time; but it is interesting 
to notice that the Grays (and Taimi) do not consider that one is 
right and the other wrong. Then Gus has a long plotless Droll 
entitled ‘ The Old Roadman,’ and Eva a similar story called ‘ The 
Farmer and his Wives ’ (unfortunately not quite complete in my 
collection), the examples of folly being almost the same in the two 
tales; but whereas in the first they are all attributed to one man, 
in the second they are distributed among a succession of women. 
Eva also knows ‘ The Old Roadman,’ and Shani used to attempt it, 
whilst Reuben relates two incidents from it as separate stories: on 
the other hand, no one except Eva tells 'The Farmer and his 
Wives,’ with the origination of which she is credited. She herself 
is not sure about this. ‘I think I once heeard a tale about a 
farmer having a lot o’ wives as all did silly things,’ she said, ‘and 
I believe I med this one up on the same plan, but I can’t be 
certain, not now. Anyhow, it don’t matter much wi’ tales like 
that: you can tell ’em what way pleases your fancy best.’ 

But though variation is allowed and practised by the Grays in 
the ways just indicated, there is on their part a rigid adherence to 
the traditional form so far as essential incidents are concerned. 
So much is this the case that many phrases used in relating them 
are given word for word, and not only by the same narrator on 
different occasions but by several tale-tellers. In Eva’s ‘ Doctor 
Forster,’ for instance, there is a phrase ascribed to the parrot—‘ If 
Doctor Forster catch you here, he’ll mek your blood run cowld’ 1 — 
and suspecting this to have a fixed form I took pains to get it in 
turn, and quite independently, from Gus, Shani, Reuben and Josh, 
and at a later date from Eva, Gus and Shani again. It never varied. 
Before long 1 had no difficulty in detecting these memorised 
phrases. It is really a very simple matter, for they are always 
recited with a peculiar emphasis in a rather sing-song voice; they 
are often repeated immediately for further emphasis, and have a 
tendency to recur later in the narrative; and, in discussing a tale 
afterwards, both teller and audience—an audience of Grays I mean 
—dwell on them as being the quintessence of the story, or quote 
them as landmarks in it. If giving the right answer to a series of 

1 This particular phrase happens to scan as verse. Cf. the 
4 Be bold, be bold, but not too bold, 

Lest that your heart’s blood should run cold,’ 
of * Mr. Fox,* the English variant of the same story. (Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
(London, 1890), No. xxvi. ; and other collections.) 
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questions is a main incident, as in Shani’s ‘ I fun! I fun! ’ where 
the princess selects her husband by this ancient device, then both 
questions and answers—correct answers—have an unalterable 
form. 

Between the two parts of the Grays’ longer tales—the older 
traditional incidents that form the framework and the more modern 
material that fills in the interstices—there is often an admirable 
balance, as in Eva’s ‘ Doctor Forster ’ and her ‘ The Seven Brothers ’; 
but even in the best tales one finds considerable variation. As 
extreme cases I may mention two Marchen, both admirable stories 
—Reuben’s ‘ Daughter Greengown,’ which contains a profusion of 
magical incidents and very little besides, and Gus’s ‘ The Hand,’ 
which has only one main incident with the full folk-tale flavour. 
Instead of the latter I might have cited ‘ Mister Frog,’ another of 
Gus’s tales, which does not contain a single essential magical 
incident, but it is an exceptional story, exceptional in that there 
has been rationalisation, the transformation of the triumphant 
frog-sweetheart into a handsome young man having been replaced 
by the stripping off of his disguise, ‘ a suit he’d had med on pur¬ 
pose.’ I do not know who originated this modern sceptical 
version—probably not Gus, though I suspected him at one time— 
but whoever it was destroyed at a stroke the primitive atmosphere 
of the story. 

This sceptical modernisation of a magical incident, exceptional 
though it is, raises the question of the degree of credibility the 
Grays give to their serious tales, so I will try and define their position. 
They believe implicitly that every magical incident contained in 
their stories could have happened in ‘ the owld days when the tales 
first sprung up,’ and that they, or something very similar, must 
have occurred. ‘ How else,’ asked Shani, ‘ could ever anybody ha’ 
come to think o’ such things ? ’ Further, they believe that there is 
little of magical import in their stories that did not happen, here 
or there, ‘ a few years back,’ though ‘ things was changing even 
then.’ And they would not rule out the possibility of many of the 
strange events occurring even to-day, but think they must be 
uncommon if they do. Towards the powers and acts attributed to 
witches and wise men, fairies, ghosts, a personal God, and a per¬ 
sonal devil, their attitude on the whole is one of belief. But about 
heroic achievements, and the instantaneous performance of hercu¬ 
lean tasks, in England and in the twentieth century, they are 
sceptical. 
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Their views on speaking animals, and speaking ‘ inanimates ’ 
(as the folk-lorist calls them), will serve to illustrate their general 
attitude towards things difficult to reconcile with experience, 
which, even in the case of Gypsies, does not go far beyond pheno¬ 
mena like the perambulating tree that pursued Taimi Boswell, 
and the elder-spirits whose permission the old Herons and Grays 
used to ask before they cut down ‘my dear God’s stinking tree’ 
for meat skewers. ‘ They say as animals and trees used to speak 
once, and I don’t see why they shouldn’t,’ was Josh’s simple opinion. 

‘ They say as animals can talk,’ said Shani, ‘ and I dar’ say they 
can in a sense, though it’s not to say Christian language as they 
uses such as we can understand, but ther’s some as might ha’ the 
power gi’n to ’em for owt we know. But trees talking! That 
must be a bit far fetched.’ Gus, like the true philosopher he 
is, went groping in the darkness of the primeval world, but he did 
not forget to make a very necessary distinction between what was 
and what might have been. ‘ We all know, rail he said, ‘ as trees 
and animals don’t talk now like what they used to do according 
to the old tales, but perhaps it is as we’ve forgot ther language. 
I once asked a gentleman how it come about as ther was so many 
different languages in the world if we was all sprung from Adam 
and Eve, and he said as the Lord did it on purpose to mek us 
different; confused our speech, he said, so as we couldn’t under¬ 
stand one another. Well, it may be the same betwixt us and the 
animals and the trees if you ask me, for we ’re all living things; 
though mind I’m not saying as it is.’ Eva, womanlike, saw no 
point in discussing the matter: to her speaking animals and trees 
were a very welcome and a very charming addition to the stock 
of folk-tale characters, and their credentials or lack of them were 
of no import. • 

The frequent occurrence of the youngest-best motif in folk-tales 
presents no difficulty to the Grays, and they have a firm belief in 
the wisdom or luck of fools. ‘We’re not all born alike, rai ’—I 
am quoting Reuben this time. ‘ Some’s born wise and some’s 
born lucky, but ther’s not many as is both; and ther’s some poor 
devils as is like me, neither the one nor the t’other, only simple and 
honest. But as the Irishman said : “ Ther’s many an honest man 
as ’ll do you and still be an honest man, and ther’s many a fool as 
is wiser than the wisest man and yet the biggest fool of us all.”’. 
Nor do the eccentricities of those born in high places trouble them 
at all. * They must ha’ bin more sporty and jokey in them days, 
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but then high-titled people was years back, as we all know.’; Thus 
Eva; and she expressed what the others think. 

I will not particularise further, but lest there should be any 
misunderstanding I had better state in so many words that the 
Grays, whatever they may believe, do not tell their serious tales as 
true stories. Moreover, the men at any rate say they prefer 
a story that does not contain any very * unlikely ’ incidents. 

My tale’s ended, 

T’ door sneck’s bended ; 

I went into t’ garden 
To get a bit o’ thyme ; 

I’ve telled my tale, 

Thee tell thine. 

So the South Yorkshireman used to end his recital, 1 and though 
the Grays’ form of words is less compelling, I have always felt I 
must respond, however inadequately. And thus it happens that I 
have told them a good many stories, and one story, the hair- 
raising narrative of Ashypelt’s ghostly adventures, 2 over and over 
again, for they always called for it when I was at a loss for a tale. 
It was not a question of style, which is the outstanding merit of 
this fine story as Dr. Sampson has recorded it—I could not repro¬ 
duce that—and for a long time I was left guessing at the reason 
for their preference. Then Shani enlightened me. ‘ What I like 
about “ Little Ashyfelt,” ’ he said, ‘ is as ther isn’t nothing in it, not 
from beginning to end, but what might happen to any of us. Ther 
isn’t not to say no particular difference betwixt it and a true story 
except as it’s med to run a bit better.’ 

As the Grays are not strict traditionists, and as they are 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of folk-tales, the possibility of 
latter-day invention of new stories occurred to me as a point 
worth investigating; and my chance came when Eva declared 
one day that out of loneliness she had an evening or two earlier 
told herself a ‘ brand new tale.’ ‘ I med it up myself from begin¬ 
ning to end,’ she said; ‘ and it was a long ’un! But I sat up till 
I’d finished it: I couldn’t give it up till I’d got everything to 
come right again.’ What she had done, I discovered, was to 
invent a new plot, using incidents from Mdrchen she already 
knew. * I’ve med up many a new tale,’ she said, ‘ when I hadn’t 
nobody to talk to, and was feeling a bit down, but I never think 

1 S. O. Addy, Household Tales (London and Sheffield, 1895), p. 54. 

* Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales (London, 1899), No. 57, pp. 235-42. 
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nothing more about ’em, and if you was to ask me to tell you one 
I couldn’t for the life o’ me; they ’re all clean gone out ’n my 
head. But the owld tales as I’ve know’d since I was no height, I 
can al’ays remember them.’ It would appear then that these 
inventions do not survive: proof of their ephemeral existence is, 
however, not without interest. 

Fresh Lying Tales might spring up more easily, and I have in 
my collection two such stories that are said to have originated 
with Gus—‘ The York Magpies ’ and ' The Luckiest Thing in the 
World ’—but it is almost impossible to be sure with new tales of 
this kind that actual invention and not merely a re-dressing of 
some ancient wheeze has taken place. In any case, most of these 
' inventions ’ seem to be short-lived. It is much the same with 
Drolls that are merely strings of foolish incidents, or consist of 
only one incident. With reference to them, and by way of con¬ 
clusion, I will quote Gus. ‘ Ther’s some,’ he said, ‘ as is as old as 
King Pharaoh, and ther’s some as don’t date not so very far back, 
and ther’s some as has bin added on to since I can remember. 
Ther’s as many and as big fools in the world as ever ther was; in 
fact, ther’s more and bigger; and it stands to sense (don’t it now ?) 
as tales about ’em is bound to spring up. Some tells ’em as true 
stories, and some puts it on a bit thicker and a bit thicker, and 
keeps adding a bit more and a bit more. As for myself, I mostly- 
what stick to the old ’uns: 'they’re more simple and more 
laughable-like. Still you do get a good bit now and again— 
summat in the real old-fashioned style—and it does very nicely 
if you want to draw a tale out a bit, just for the occasion like. 
But I’m a very truthful man myself, rai, specially when I set my 
mind to it, and I don’t really hold wi’ mixing up what’s supposed 
to be true and what don’t profess to be nothing only a tale.’ 

Nothing only a tale! Yet Gus, and the Grays in general, set 
a higher value on a good tale than on the best of true stories. And 
in doing so they show wisdom, for ‘Truth,’ said Bacon, ‘may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that showeth best by day; 
but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
showeth best in varied lights.’ 
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A Green Grass-Widow and Other Stories. By Jane H. Find- 
later. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 1921. 
Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

T HIS book consists of four stories ; the life and characteristics 
of Tinklers being portrayed in the first story, ‘ A Green 
Grass-Widow’ (which fittingly supplies the title to the book), and, 
in the third, ‘ The Pictures,' there are also some Tinkler traits 
interwoven. All four stories serve the useful purpose of showing 
the effects of the easier circumstances in which the Tinklers and 
other poor folks found themselves through regular receipt of 
separation allowances during the absence of the men at the war. 

The book is brimful of charm and sympathy and should appeal 
to the general reader as well as to Gypsiologists. It is the first 
story which mainly concerns the Gypsy Lore Society, and to that 
story this review chiefly applies. Miss Findlater understands the 
people she writes about; one feels that—however much she may 
wish to strengthen the hands of reformers of the Tinklers’ mode 
of life—in order to help them to right conclusions, she states 
the truth at all costs, and gives an unbiased, and, the writer 
considers, a faithful picture of the Tinklers’ life. It would be well 
if all such reformers would peruse it carefully; it would afford 
them something to reflect about. The Cant words used are 
typical of those used by Tinklers throughout Scotland and Orkney 
and Shetland: jaggered on line 9, page 87, should obviously 
read paggered. The principal story, ‘ The Green Grass-Widow,’ 
gives an interesting account of the life and wanderings of Mrs. 
Ran Reid, Tinkler, and her family during the absence of her 
husband Ran at the war. Their various journeyings prove enter¬ 
taining reading; Miss Findlater vividly describes the long trek 
which the family made from Dundum Woods in the heart of 
Perthshire to the cave in the farthest north-west comer of Argyll¬ 
shire, so as to be within reach of Auchinbeg Post Office. Thence 
they went to Fortwilliam to ‘ buy a cuddy ’ from the M'Millans, * a 
sinister crew, dark-haired, many of them with squints, and all with 
a reputation for drunkenness and violence.’ Instead of tamely 
returning to the cave near Auchinbeg they took a tour back to 
Dundurn Woods and then off again on the long trek to Auchinbeg, 
‘ where perhaps another letter from Ran might be waiting, telling 
that he was safe and well.’ With exquisite tenderness and sym- 
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pathy Miss Findlater describes the humour and pathos of incidents 
in their life—in the cave; at the various encampments; at school, 
which Flora aged twelve was compelled to attend by the priest, 
and which she pluckily deserted owing to the house-dwellers’ 
children having jeered and hissed at her; in the house (‘ pity the 
house!’) into which the M'Millan gang had gone, ‘and, more 
incredible still, they were buying their food ’; and during chance 
meetings with Richard’s Lizzie (‘ set her up! ’), Mrs. Ran’s prosperous 
cousin, whose donkey cart created jealousy in Mrs. Ran’s heart and 
prompted her to buy the wee brown cuddy—and a cart. To make 
certain that her vivid pen pictures are representative ones, she has 
recourse to the plan of describing the same place under different 
circumstances. The cave is described under various conditions; 
in one case you are made to visualise the Tinkler bairns ‘ huddled 
together like a litter of puppies among the withered bracken that 
made their bed, while their mother, keeping the baby warm in her 
arms, lay to the wind-side with maternal self-forgetfulness ’; and 
in another you learn that Ran has come back from the war, and 
after paying a visit to Auchinbeg returns mad with drink. The 
mother is depicted defending the mouth of the cave against her 
drunken husband, when Flora, who had been chased away to safety 
by her mother, had approached warily and ‘ thought with instant 
comprehension “ The bairns are sleepin’ in bye,” that was why her 
mother dared to stand there, fending off, as best she could, the 
blows that were raining down upon her—“ She ’ll no’ let him 
moud the bairns,” Flora thought, with a sudden glow of admira¬ 
tion for such dauntless courage.’ She drew a flaming branch from 
the fire, pushed it towards the face of Ran, and he, stepping 
hurriedly backwards, fell, striking the back of his head against a 
heap of big stones at the mouth of the cave. 

While Ran lay unconscious there arose this all-important 
point: what were Mrs. Ran and Flora to do with all the money 
they had accumulated and hidden—in the only bank they could 
apparently trust—in the Weed blackie (teapot) which they had 
buried at (he back of the cave. The Tinklers are rich in the sense 
that they require little, and so Mrs. Ran and Flora knew that they 
could get along without the money, and also that so long as that 
money existed it would sooner or later fall into Ran’s hands, keep 
him drunk, and cause him to maltreat the whole family; and so 
they consigned the whole bundle of flimsies (bank notes) to the 
flames. 
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The M'Millans ‘ from the sweet security of shelter and assured 
food looked out at the old, uncertain vagrant life, and voted on 
the whole for civilisation: it was irksome; but oh! it was com¬ 
fortable.’ They lived under the most squalid conditions in a 
miserable hovel. Mrs. Ran, however, voted for the ‘auld ways.’ 
The M'Millans * hospitably pressed ’ her and her five olive branches 
to pig in with their ten children, one old man, two lads, and four 
women in the three-roomed house. ‘ Mrs. Ran, however, declined 
the offer. “ We ’ll dae better ootbye,” she said—most wisely—dis¬ 
approval in her voice. The M'Millans were indeed at this stage of 
their evolutionary history, more a beacon than an example. It 
was difficult for Mrs. Ran to see that they were evolving, however 
clumsily, into a higher state of being; she could scarcely be 
expected to understand that education would in time affect the 
younger generation, that cleanliness would become a habit, and 
that order might follow in its train. All she saw was that the 
children had been sickened by eating strange foods, and their 
mothers had to take a great deal of unnecessary trouble in wash¬ 
ing and combing them daily.’ The army experience had done 
little to change Geordie M'Millan’s coarseness of character. He 
had come home on leave and had indulged in a long spree. One 
night when blind drunk he had battered Jessie his wife with a 
shoveL Tinkler-like she had warned the others—‘ Dinna tell on 
Geordie.’ 

The recent war proved to us what a thin veneer civilisation 
had really been, and this book proves also that social reformers 
need not look for either consistent or rapid progress in the social 
amelioration of the Tinklers. Social reformers still continue to 
pursue—notwithstanding the fact that failure has steadily followed 
all similar legislation—a system of oppression and repression of 
the Tinklers. The writer is convinced that they are pursuing the 
wrong line of treatment for the amelioration of the Tinklers’ social 
condition, and to help to make them more useful citizens. 

It is a cruel wrong to compel them to curtail their usual 
means of earning a livelihood in order that they may get the 
advantage of education. If a labourer living in an outlandish 
place wants to get a child schooled, the child is boarded out at 
the expense of the community, but Tinklers are too fond of their 
children to allow them to be boarded out, a point known to 
everybody who knows anything about Tinklers and Gypsies but 
ignored by would-be social reformers. That is an error which will 
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yet wreck any attempt along that line. Their fondness for their 
children strikes any one who visits their encampments. 

But apart from the difficulty of separating the Tinklers from 
their bairns, there is another fatal error which perpetuates and 
intensifies rather than removes the evils sought to be remedied. 
Gypsiologists all know that the pure-blooded Gypsies are much 
finer types than the mixed bloods or didakais. The pure-bred 
Tinklers too are much finer types than those intermarried with 
house-dwellers. Many Tinklers, owing to the hard conditions of 
their lives, take drink to excess and indulge in petty delicts such 
as helping themselves to turnips, sticks, game and rabbits, and 
they may even, as the outcome of a drunken brawl, commit some 
serious crime; but they leave the more complicated and difficult- 
to-detect crimes to the house-dweller. By driving Tinklers into 
slums they will no longer stop at these simple, easily-detected 
delicts; there would soon be raised up an inferior breed 
with marked criminal tendencies which would arise through mixing 
with slum-dwellers. If social reformers are wise they will call a 
halt ere it is too late. The absolute forbidding of intermarriage 
with house-dwellers would have proved a much safer course. 
Either treat them fairly—or let them alone, and they will find out 
some means of improving their social conditions, as the better- 
class Gypsies in England have already done. It has been observed 
by the writer hereof, and it is confirmed by the book under 
review, that one of the first things that the Tinklers did with 
surplus cash was to buy better vans or other sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion—and the better accommodation they have the less they will 
be likely to go on drinking. Drinking is the result, not the cause, 
of the hard conditions in which they live—and only incidentally 
accentuates these hard conditions while it seeks vainly to make 
them more tolerable. If on no other account—on the ground of 
health—they should be forbidden to live in slums. The Tinklers 
themselves say that they are healthier when living in vans and 
tents—and the truth of their statement is never seriously doubted. 

It is neither fair to the Tinkler bairns nor to the house- 
dwellers’ children to teach them in the same class. They have 
not had an equal chance, and inequality of opportunity places the 
Tinkler bairn at a disadvantage, and so wherever sufficient 
numbers can be got together they should, in fairness, be taught 
separately. Care should also be taken that sympathetic teachers 
are employed for the purpose. In legislating against Gypsies a 
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fatal error was made in enjoining the most severe punishment, 
which the law could never properly enforce, whereas a much 
lighter punishment, if rigidly enforced, would have had a more 
salutary influence. Educationists are apt to overlook the fact that 
Tinklers are not in a state of preparedness to take at a single gulp 
a system of education which it has taken over a hundred years to 
apply to a race who were thoroughly prepared to receive such 
education. It would be wiser to enforce regular attendance at 
school for four months than to attempt, against the rights and 
wishes of the parents, to enforce full attendance. 

The question of how best to apply legislation for their social 
amelioration is a difficult one. It is of the greatest importance 
that their social conditions should be improved before pressing 
them, against their wishes, to carry out full attendance at school. 
Uniformity of application is an important element in the carrying 
out of any scheme successfully. The writer hereof is of opinion 
that in centres where larger numbers of Tinklers congregate, it 
would be better to treat them as a colony in houses, hutments, and 
caravans, all at some distance from slum dwellings; and in addition 
to giving the young folks a thorough grounding in the three R’s, 
an endeavour should be made to train the young and old alike 
to do most of their own work, e.g. boot-making and repairing, 
saddlery, tailoring, smith work, Cartwright work, gardening, agri¬ 
culture and forestry, etc. They really need such handicrafts to 
take the place of what were formerly their staple industries, horn- 
spoon and tin-can making, now in a decadent state. The manager 
would require to take in orders from outside for work, and 
generally speaking run the place like a labour colony, regulating 
the Tinkler labour-pool according to the needs of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Opportunity would be afforded to teach the girls and 
womenfolks cooking, laundry work, domestic economy, hygiene, 
etc. The following scheme is suggested: 

1. During the few worst months of the year, say November, 
December, January and February, when the Tinklers are usually 
willing to remain stationary, teach the young the three R’s, and young 
and old simple handicrafts, such as those indicated above, which 
would widen their outlook and improve their usefulness as they 
move about the country, enabling them to get more employment, 
especially at outlying farms. The education in labour colonies 
should be done at the encampment by specially selected teachers, 
and in other cases should be carried through in separate classes 
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from the house-dwellers’ children either at schools or in separate 
buildings. Any pupils who show special aptitude and desire to 
follow up education beyond the three R’s should be allowed 
to do so. For some professions, e.g. the veterinary profession, the 
Tinklers, being born horsemen, might have a special aptitude. 

2. Grants should be given to ensure that every Tinkler family 
should be decently clad, fed, and nurtured during their stay in a 
labour colony or during enforced residence conveniently to a 
school, and also to ensure their having proper accommodation— 
van, tent, or separate dwelling-house (all satisfactory to the 
sanitary authorities)—situated away from house-dwellers, and these 
should be systematically inspected by M.O.H.’s, Sanitary In¬ 
spectors, and District Nurses. 

A simple system such as the above would be more in conson¬ 
ance with the ideas of the Tinklers themselves, and would be 
capable of expansion as their ideas widened and the advantages of 
education were better understood and appreciated by them. 

The present unfair system runs counter to the Tinklers’ in¬ 
herent love of freedom to pursue their usual avocations as they 
move about the country during the months from the beginning of 
March to the end of October—and it will never meet with the 
fullest measure of success. 

* The clement judge is the most successful pleader,’ and while 
Miss Findlater would love to better the social conditions of the 
Tinklers, she has faithfully portrayed the Tinklers’ life as it is, and 
it is to be hoped that her book will help people to understand the 
Tinklers as they are, and direct efforts to reform them into the 
fairest and wisest channels. A. M'Cormick. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

6.— Hanks Terri 

In the late Mr. A. T. Sinclair’s American-Romani Vocabulary edited by Dr. 
Q. F. Black ( J. G. L. 8., N.S., vol. ix), we find hanke teri, ‘ life ’ (?), no. 202a, and in the 
sentences (sic): G6, hanke teri , linker teri, dnko teri, ‘ whole life,’ and 121, mande 
keka fund duva in sd me hdnke tfrri, ‘ I never heard that in all my whole life.’ 

In the hope that hanke terri may never haunt us as a ghost-word, it may be 
pointed out that it is merely a corrupt form of A ijgitera, ‘ England,’ and that when 
the word had lost its original significance among the Gypsies of America its use seems 
to have survived in the loose sense of ‘ experience,’ as in the sentence quoted above. 
The intermediate sense of ‘world,’ is found in Norwood’s dngotdr&h, angotcrra, 
‘the world,’ heard from the Coopers (./. G. L. 8., N.S., iii. 211). 

The editor reminds me that Norwood was also told by an English Gypsy (?) 
named Bluett that Anglotdra was ‘a lubny on the gav’ (loc. cit. 213). Whether 
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Bluett was a Gypsy at all, even a half-breed, is very doubtful, and in any case his 
knowledge of Romani was of the slightest Here his treacherous memory seems to 
have confused A ygitfra with an entirely different word, which appears in Welsh 
Gypsy as jigkitdra (presumably Eng. ‘junketer’ from ‘junket,’dial. ‘jinket,’ to 
make merry, to gad about), ‘gay or fast young woman.’ Possibly the English 
Gypsy singorus, ‘flirt,’ ‘ wanton,* which I recorded in the J. G. L. &, O.S., iiL 247, 
may be a corrupt form of the same word. 

John Sampson. 


7.—A Memory of Francis Hindes Groome 

In look ing over some old letters I have come upon one from Groome, written in 
June 1894, when he was enjoying a holiday in Suffolk. That he was happily 
indifferent to mundane affairs, for the time, may be inferred from the fact that he 
queried the day of the month. The eifVelope, however, has the Bury St. Edmunds 
postmark of 15th June. He and I had just concluded a pleasant ramble of a week 
down the Welsh border—from Shrewsbury to Hereford, The Hay, Monmouth, 
Tintern, and Chepstow. He was then engaged on his novel of Kriegepiel , and 
when we were at The Hay we visited the monolith known as the Arthur Stone, 
which figures in the story. On that occasion he was obviously in a reverie ; his 
thoughts being busy with a certain part of the story, although I didn’t realise that 
at the time. From Chepstow we went by the Severn Tunnel to Bath, and after a 
night there we separated, he making for his native Suffolk, and I returning to my 
native North. How he occupied the time between the departure of my train and 
his will be seen from the following extract from his letter :— 

‘ The Manor House, 

‘ Pakenham, Suffolk, 

‘ June % Friday , *94. 

‘ My dear MacRitchie, —Three days in Oxford, three days of London, and 
last evening got here for dinner, and here this morning received your letter. I had 
a very small adventure at Bath, after you had departed. For I utilised the forty- 
five minutes left by hunting out Avon Street, where, as I told you, once lived 
“ Cock-eyed ” Elias Boswell. On the pavement, on the same side of the street, sat 
an oldish man in a chair before his dwelling, patriarch-like. I looked at him, and 
he at me, and then followed this brief dialogue : 

He. Good day, sir. 

I. Good day. Isn’t this about where an old chap, Elias Boswell, used to 
live ? 

He. Yessir, leastwise, three doors lower down, he did. 

I. And is he living there still ? 

He. No, sir, dead these three years. 

J. And his missus, what *s come of her ? 

He. Gone blind, sir, and took away, and goodness knows where she is now. 
And you knew Elias, did you, sir ? 

I. Yes, twenty years ago and more. Cock-eyed Elias they used to call him. 

He. That’s quite correct, sir. A gipsified sort of a man he was, sir, used to 
mend umbrellas. 

I. He was a tatcheno Romano chel, I should say. 

He. Yes, so should I, sir; that’s quite correct, he was a very Utcheno 
Romano chel, sir. Thank you, sir. This’ll get me a glass o' liveno and a bit 
o’ tuvlo. Good-bye, sir. 

Not much in it except the matter-of-fact way in which he accepted my know¬ 
ledge of the Cock-eyed One and of Romany.’ 

The rest of the letter had no connection with Gypsy matters. 

Edinburgh , ls£ March 1922. David MacRitchie. 
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I.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 15. 0 Trin P*enya. 

With a Note by Prof. R. Hallidat. 

'Doi 808 bita Her, to We ’Jeava bita Her jidids pmro to peski 
romni. Sas len trin tikne, td ’kola trin tikne 808 trin biti penyd. 
To 'doi jidiU lUaidndi pod te merdds ley6 dad td ley l dai. 

Td dui lilaid palal-so merdd 6 dad t’l dai ’vide bita purl ’doi 
te rivelas loll plaSta. Td gyas k’o huddr td maydds lioro pardo 
skuddla. 1 “ N5,” xot’1 * pureder pen, “ nai ’men kek dosta ’more 

THE THREE SISTERS 

There was a cottage, and in this cottage lived an old man and 
his wife. They had three children, and these three children were 
three little sisters. And they dwelt there summer after summer 
until their father and mother died. 

And two summers after their father and mother died, thither 
came a little old woman who wore a red cloak. And she went to 
the door and begged for a cup of tea. ‘ No,’ said the eldest 

1 skutMla] ehutela, ‘dish,’ from its use in the phrase skudtla muterimdyeri, ‘dish 
of tea,’ has come to bear the meaning ‘ tea,’ pure and simple. 

* for more usual x 0< '&, is a form characteristic of Henry Wood, 

inherited from his paternal grandmother Saiforella. This story was one of those 
heard by him in childhood from his aunt Maria Wood. 
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kokorendi.” “ P'and&va 1 2 me tiro Sero td te’kd tini pand&va tut 
sor,” %ot'i puri laki. Gyas peski i purl pal&l. 

T'd to. vanS giU ’IcanS ’kola trin penya. T'd yek divis pend&s 
i pureder pen ki lake dui vaver penya: “ Jd me te fc >dd buti 
komdni. T'a ’Sen tumi dui te diken palal 6 Her. T'd te dikena 
tumS 5 pdni Sukerdo 'pre, td rat ar’i roi, ’doi si miziben kedS 
mansa. T'd av te fodes magi.” T'd dikdnas kana ’Senas opri 
ar’i ’sarla truSal 5 lavyd te pend&s legi pureder pen. 

Muk&s 6 dui penya ’kani, t'd jasa palal legi pureder pen. 
'Kant gyas i pureder pen kai purdi&s 6 beg kekdr pesko Sinus, td 
na giad&s 6 boSno kek. Gyas rdtt 'kana. Dikds bita murS ’kant 
te rivilas loli baig’ri ;* 'kava bita lole-baieg'ri&kero sas pal ki 
’kaia puri te rivSlas i loli plaSta. T'd magke puSd&s i bita raldi 
Si leste puSd&s yov late: “ RodSsa tu butidki ?” “ Aua,” %ot’i 

rakli. P'end&s 'kava bita lole-baiy’ri&kero Si laki truSal 5 kola 
sue ’lan lati. Pirad&s i stiga: “ Jo opri td lesa buti.” 

sister, ‘we have not enough for ourselves.’ ‘I will bind thy 
head and thine eyes, if I bind not thy whole body/ the crone 
answered her. With that the old woman departed. 

And now these three sisters grew poor. And one day the 
eldest sister said to the two others: * I am going to seek work 
somewhere. And do ye two stay here to look after the house. 
But if ye see the spring dried up and blood in the ladle, some evil 
has befallen me. Come then, one of you, in search of me.’ And 
so in the morning when they arose they used to look for the signs 
of which their elder sister had spoken. 

Let us leave the two sisters for a time and follow the eldest 
sister. 

The eldest sister journeyed to where the devil never wound his 
horn and the cock never crew. Night fell. Presently she saw a 
little man in a red jerkin. This little red-jerkined fellow was 
brother to the old woman of the red cloak. And before the lass 
asked aught of him, he put a question to her: ‘ Dost thou seek 
for work ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the girl. 

Little Red Jacket gave her no hint of the trials that lay before 
her. He opened a gate, ‘ Go up there, and thou wilt get work ! ’ 

1 P'anddva ] P'and- here means 1 to bind with a spell ’; cp. Eng. ‘ spell-bound. ’ 

2 baiy'ri] Baitfri for baityeri (from bai , ‘sleeve’), which I here translate 
‘jerkin,’ is the old-fashioned sleeved waistooat, which is still such a favourite 
garment with the elder generation of English Gypsies. 
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T'd ak’oijcd oprL “ AS, dita,” %ote yeU porno bar. 'das l bita 
raldl td dik'da top 6 bar. dove^edt sas-ll arS aovibendstl; Sidl art 
pome bdresti. P'andlds l bita purl te rivelas l loll plaSta lake i 
Hero ’kanS t'd lake 'k’d. P'andid8 la sdr ’kand. 

Mukdsa la ’me od6i ’hand. Jasa ’me pole Ic’d dul bitl penyd. 

T’d yek ’aafla ’Sas yeU o penyd ’pre, ta prastids k’o huddr te 
dillel. T’d piradda o huddr ta ’doi saa o pdnl Sukerdo ’pre. Td 
’doi aaa o rat ’re i roi. T’d liS 1 ’vlas ’pari latl kana dikds ’kala 
kola. “ ’Doi 8i Somdnl kedd me penidkl,” pendda yoi kl lakl 
tdmeder pen. ’Doi ’vlds o pdnl pole td yuzt saa l roi ’kan5. 
P’endda ’kanS lake tdrned&r penydkl: “ Ti dikeaa tu o pdnl 
SuJcerdo ’pre, td rat ar’l roi, ’doi 8l Somoni lcedd mayl; t’d av 
td dik mar/l.” 

Mukda l tdmeder pen ’kano, td jasa ’me palal l pen te jalaa te 
rodSl truSal lakl pureder pen. 

Ta gyaa kai purdids o bey kekdr pealco Sinus td na gladda o 
bosno kek, poS te ’vlda kl ’kava lole-baiy’rldkero. T’d mayke 

And up she climbed. ‘ Stop, look here! ’ cried one white stone. 
The lass stopped and looked at the stone. She was charmed into 
a trance, transformed into a white stone. 

Now the old crone of the red cloak has bound her head and 
her eyes with a spell. Now she has bound her whole body. 
There let us leave her. We will return to the two little sisters. 

On a morning one of the sisters arose and ran to the door to 
look. She opened the door, and there was the spring dried up 
and blood in the ladle. And horror overwhelmed her when she 
beheld these things. ‘Some evil has befallen my sister,’ she 
cried to the youngest girl. Then the spring flowed and the ladle 
was bright again. Now she, in her turn, said to her younger 
sister: ‘ If thou seest the spring dried up and blood in the spoon, 
some misfortune has overtaken me. Come then and seek for me.’ 

Let us leave the youngest girl now and follow her who set out 
in search of the eldest sister. 

And she took her way where the devil never wound his horn and 
the cock never crew, until she met this same man in the red jerkin. 

1 ZiffJ This word, which is familiar to every Welsh Gypsy, expresses a ‘ state of 
physical horror or apprehension accompanied by shuddering, cold sweat, and other 
symptoms of extreme fear.’ Cp. BischofFs bari lissla (prob. plur.), ‘ Todesangst,’ 
Thesleff (as abstr. sb.), lisiba ‘Trailer,’ ‘Angst.’ Diefenbaoh suggests Gk. \va<ru> 
( ? \u<r<ra) y ‘rage,’ ‘fury,’ which is not very convincing. Lis more probably is to be 
connected with Gk. Gyp. liadrdva , ‘ I tremble,’ which again is merely another form 
of English and Welsh Gyp. riVr*. Cp. also Asiatic Gyp. rdzari, ‘a trembling, 
shivering’ (Macalister, 1011). 
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rakerdds yoi Si, rakerdds d lole-baiy'ridkerd lasa. “ Rodesa 
buti t ” ypto lole-baiy’ridkerd. “ No ” ypt’i bita rakli, “ yoddva 
me me penydki.” “ ’Pre ok6i si ti pen, td kela buti, kela miStd.’’ 

I stiga 808 piradt, to gyas l rakli ’pre. “ AS,” yote yeJc porno 
bar. ’da8 i bita raJdi kek, gyas antt. “ Dita ! ” yote vaver bar 
laki. Alt 1 gyas i bita rakli. “ Ake ti pen,’’ yote vaver bar. 'das 
ta dilcds, kana Sundds 6 lav truSal laki pen. Td Soveyedt sas-li ’re 
d Soveyeribeneskd soviben ; tidt 're p5me bdresti. 

fasa 'me pole 'kani k’i tamedir pen [te] 808 kerb. 

’das oprS ’kan6 yell ’safla td gyas k'd huddr td piradds les. 
'Doi 808 kek pdni ’doi, Sukerdo ’pre sas-ld. ’Doi sas rat ar'i roi. 
Runid8 i bita tarnedir pen ’kano. 

ButedAr ’zi sas Id no 5 vaver dui penyd. Na junelas ’ kani 
kai giU. Junelas ti kai te yodel. P audios 6 huddr td ’yas o 
drom kai dikds lake dui penyd te fan. 

Td gyas kai purdids 6 bey kekdr pesko Sinus, td na giadds o 
boSno kek, poS te 'vids ki ’kava bita lole-bairj'ridkero. Mayke 
rakerdds yov, rakerdds i tdrneder pen lesa. ’ Yas yoi o 'lanano 

And before she uttered a word to him, Red Jacket spoke to 
her. ‘ Dost thou seek work ? ’ quoth Red Jacket. ‘ No,’ answered 
the lass, ‘ I am looking for my sister.’ ‘ Thy sister is up yonder; 
she has found work, and is doing well.’ 

The gate was opened and the girl climbed up the hill. ‘ Stop! ’ 
cried one white stone. The lass did not pause, but went straight 
on. ‘ Look! ’ another stone called out to her. The lass went on. 
‘ Lo! here is thy sister,’ cried another stone. She stood still and 
looked round when she heard the word about her sister. And she 
was charmed into a magic trance, transformed into a white stone. 

Let us return now to the youngest sister who was at home. 
She arose one morning and went to the door and opened it. 
There was no water in the spring, it was dried up. There was 
blood in the ladle. Then the youngest sister burst into tears. 

She had more spirit than the other two sisters. She knew 
not where they had gone. She had no idea where to seek them. 
She made fast the door and took the road on which she had seen 
her two sisters set out. 

And she journeyed to where the devil never wound his horn 
and the cock never crew, until she met the little fellow in the red 
jerkin. Before he could open his mouth the youngest sister spoke 

1 Alt] Alt here is a contraction of aytt, anlt * forward,’ ‘ on,* 4 in advance,’ not 
as in Eng. Gyp. of tal* ‘down.’ 
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lav leva. P’uSdds leste truSal butt. “ Aua, ’doi si bull tukl.” 0 
’zi 808 poS pagerdd truSal ’yas i bita rakli 6 ’lanano lav. 

Piradds i stiga td gyas i bita rakli ’pre. Kana gyas opri, 
“ AS!" xote yelc porno bar. AU gyas i bita rakli. “ Dita /” ^pte 
vaver bar. “ Ak’o tan," %ote vaver bar. Bi-traSedt sas ’kaia bita 
rakli ; keserdds Si truSal lendi. “ Ake te dui penyd t” ypte vaver 
bar. “ dumer len kan ! ” #)<£ Td ale gyas poS te 'doi sas kekk&mi 
bard, poS te ’vids ki ’kaia bita puri lole-plaStdkeri. Kana dikds 
Id i loU-plaMdkeri gyas taM top peske Soy. “ fjatidn man, bita 
roni 1 ” “ Aua," ypt'i bita roni. 

Oke 808 85r 6 sovimdskd Sove^eribSn ’kano pagerdd. Ake sor 
’kaia porne bard ’vili ’jo te sas-le te 'venas oddi. ’Kaia bita rakli 
pagerdda sor ’kavd. Mo dir devel Sidds lea ari lako ’zi te kel 8or 
’kava keriben ne te traSel kek. 

Td gyas ki peslce dui penyd, td 'yas len oprt ki lole-plaMdkeri. 
“ Akie mire dui penyd,” \o€i tameder. “ Jundva len,” lole- 
plaStdkeri. “ Tu San i roni ’kai 'kano ; sor si mukdS tala tire 
vasta ; ker so kamesa.” “ Pqrikerdva tut, bibta.” 

to him. She got in the first word. She asked him about work. 
‘ Yes, there is work for thee.’ His heart was well-nigh broken, 
because the maiden had got in the first word. 

He opened the gate and the lass climbed up the hill. As she 
climbed, ‘ Stop! ’ cried one white stone. The lass went on. 
* Look ! ’ cried a second stone. ‘ This is the place! ’ cried a third 
stone. This maiden was quite fearless. She paid no heed to 
them. ‘ Lo! here are thy two sisters,’ cried yet another stone. 

‘ Kiss them, then,’ quoth she, and on she sped until there were no 
more stones and she reached the little old woman in the red 
cloak. When Red Cloak espied the girl she fell on her knees 
before her. ‘ Hast thou found me then, little lady ? ’ ‘ Surely,’ 

quoth the little lady. 

Lo! all that slumbrous spell was shattered now. All these 
white stones regained their former shapes. This maiden had 
broken the whole enchantment. My dear God had put it into 
her heart to achieve all this and to have no fear. 

And she went to her two sisters, and led them up to the 
woman in the red cloak. ‘ Here are my two sisters,’ quoth the 
youngest one. ‘ I know them,’ answered Red Cloak. ‘ Thou art 
mistress here now. All is left in thy hands. Do what thou wilt.’ 

‘ I thank thee, good aunt.’ 
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Sikadds i lole-ploStdlceri l tarnedir pen kai sas sor 0 sunakdi. 
Ak'oi lela 'kano peske dui penyd td dids len bita gono pdrdo 
sunakdi. Td pendds leyi ti 'venae comoni truSal lendi popale te 
biiaven tinimdyeri ki yoi. Td gili 6 dui penyd tali top peye 
coy k’i tdrneder pen. 

BUcuU sas-le keri, td yoi si boreder roni frugal uddi duridl 
’kan3, td romerdds 6 lole-baiey’ridkero. Td 'doi jivena ’kan5 mi&t6. 

Red Cloak showed the youngest sister where all the treasure 
was. Then the girl took her two sisters and gave them a little 
bag full of gold. And she charged them to send a message to 
her if any mischance should ever again befall them. And they 
both fell on their knees before their youngest sister. 

They were escorted home. And she is the greatest lady in all 
that land, far and wide, and she married Red Jacket. And they 
live there happily to this day. 

[The combination of the incidents of the Life Token and the 
Petrifying Witch occurs frequently and in more than one type 
of folk-tale. The two, in which it is most often to be met, are The 
Fisherman’s Sons and The Quest of the Magical Nightingale. Of 
the first of these (Grimm, Nos. 60 and 85), a very large number of 
variants may be gleaned from Bolte und Pollvka, Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder- und Havsmarchen der Briider Orimm, i., pp. 528 
foil., Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, i., pp. 60-81, 'Hart- 
land, The Legend of Perseus, ii., pp. 1-54. This story often con¬ 
tains the Miraculous Birth of two or more sons; the Life Token 
and Helpful Animals are usually but not invariably connected 
with the manner of their birth. A fish or apple is cut up, part 
given to the barren wife, part to the dams of the helpful animals, 
and part buried, from which last spring the Life Tokens. The 
Dragon-Slaying incident usually precedes that of the Petrifying 
Witch, in whose annihilation animal attendants of the hero, either 
acquired through the Miraculous Birth or subsequently attached 
by gratitude for acts of kindness, play a part. I do not know of 
an example of this story which contains a heroine. 

The second type frequently forms part of the Two Sisters who 
Envied their Cadette, Arabian Nights (Burton-Smithers edition), 
x., pp. 297 foil. Here the victory and delivery of her petrified 
brother or brothers is usually the work of the sister. I do not 
know of a version which contains three sisters. In another form of 
the story, e.g. The Sultan and his Sons and the Enchanting Bird, 
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Arabian Nights (Burton-Smithers), xi., pp. 58 foil., there are three 
brothers of whom the youngest is the hero, and there is no heroine. 
For variants of these tales see Bolte und Polivka, op. cit., ii., pp. 
380 foil., Cosquin, op. cit., i., pp. 186-200, Hartland, op. cit., ii., 
pp. 95 foil. 

I am pretty sure that our story has suffered from the tendency 
of oral transmission to disintegrate and confuse the plots of 
Marchen, and I suspect that the introduction does not properly 
belong to it Possibly it has arisen from confusion with stories in 
which one sister treats a magical personage with kindness and is 
rewarded, while the other sisters are rude and suffer for it. A 
confusion of this kind might also explain the anomaly of three 
heroines in place of two brothers and a sister. 

The story however is delightfully told and the detail of the 
phrasing has the authentic ring. 

With the technical use of ‘ bind ’ may be compared the classical 
KardSea-ftos, *araSe<rt?, xaraSeco. 

‘ Where the devil never wound his horn and the cock never 
crew ’ is of course that distant magical country ‘ beyond the Seven 
Mountains and the Seven Seas,’ ‘ East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon,’ 4 Whither comes neither In, nor Jin, nor Son of Man.’ I 
suspect that a prosaic rendering of the original meaning of the 
phrase would be 4 Where there is neither night nor day.’ Com¬ 
pare 4 Whither away, Peterkin ? Whither there is neither death 
nor old age, to marry me.’ Groome, Gypsy Folktales, No. 14, 
p. 59. 

The devil’s horn no doubt summons around their master the 
company of unclean spirits or the walking ghosts of the dead. 
In a Transylvanian Gypsy variant of a type allied to The God¬ 
father (Grimm, No. 42), and Mistress Trade (Grimm, No. 43), the 
bride who unbeknownst has married Death says, 4 Dear husband, I 
dreamt such an evil dream. I dreamt that thou hadst grown cold 
and white and we drove in a beautiful carriage drawn by six white 
birds. Thou didst blow on a mighty horn; then dead folk came 
up and went with us—thou wert their king.’ (Wlislocki, Marchen 
und Sagen der transilvanischen Zigeuner (Berlin, 1886), No. 39, 
p. 96 = Groome, No. 40, p. 140.) 

We may compare the horn with which the unclean spirit 
summons the birds in the Roumanian Gypsy story (Groome, 
No. 10, pp. 38-40). The old woman in the Welsh Gypsy tale 
(Groome, No. 62, p. 254), and the Lords of the Beasts and Birds 
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in The Three Princesses of Whiteland (Dasenb, Popular Tales 
from the Norse, p. 219), similarly summon their subjects. 

The incident of the Life Token occurs in the oldest folk-tale 
which is recorded in writing, the ancient Egyptian (XIXth 
dynasty) Tale of the Two Brothers. In this the elder brother 
learns of the younger’s death when his jug of beer spurts out froth 
and his cup of wine becomes thick with scum. See Cosquin, 
op. cit, 1 . Appendix B., pp. lvii. foil., and Maspero, Popular Stories 
of Ancient Egypt (London, 1915), pp. 1-20, where a bibliography 
for further reference is given. 

That the forms which the Life Token may take are innumer¬ 
able will be seen if the references quoted above are consulted 
Frequently a phial of blood boils, or a bottle of water, a dish of 
milk or the water of a spring become bloody in token of catas¬ 
trophe. In a Russian story (Ralston, Russian Folktales, p. 89), 
the spoon, fork, and silver snufl-box of the hero turn black. The 
dripping of blood from his knife is very common, and in the 
Kalevala the bristles of Lemingkai'nen’s brush drop blood. The 
disturbance or failure of a spring is also quite a common signal of 
disaster, and Hartland is no doubt right in connecting this form 
of the Life Token with the magic well of divination and the 
magic mirror (Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii., pp. 13 foil.). 

For the incident of the Petrifying Witch, Clouston, Popular 
Tales and Fictions, i., pp. 168 foil., and Hartland, op. cit., iii., 
pp. 95-111 may be consulted. 

The danger of replying, and the necessity of assuming the 
dominant attitude in encounter with evil or magical powers is 
according to rule. I have discussed this matter at some length in 
‘ The Force of Initiative in Magical Conflict,’ Folklore, xxi.,pp. 147-67. 

The calling out by the bewitched stones frequently occurs in 
such stories. E.g. in The Two Sisters who Envied their Gadette, 
the girl plugged her ears with cotton wool. ‘ Then hideous cries 
arose with horrid din, still she heard them not; and at last they 
grew to a storm of shouts and shrieks and groans and moans 
flavoured with foul language such as shameless women use when 
railing one at other. She caught now and then an echo of the 
sounds but recked naught thereof, and only laughed and said to 
herself, “ What care I for their scoffs and jeers and fulsome 
taunts ? Let them hoot on and bark and bay as they may; this 
at least shall not turn me from my purpose.”’ ( Arabian Nights 
(Burton-Smithers), x., p. 322). 
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With the enticement of ‘ Lo! here is thy sister’ may be com¬ 
pared ‘ Tous les oiseaux se mirent a crier “ C’est inoi! C’est moi! ” 
un seul disait “ Ce n’est pas moi.” ’ The exception was of course 
the object of the quest and strange to say, The Bird of Truth. 
Cosquin, op. cit., i. p. 188. W. R. H.] 


II.—THE LANGUAGE OF THE ST. PETERSBURG 
GYPSY SINGERS 

By Bernard Gilliat-Smith 

P ISTOMIN (PATKANOFF)’S little Gypsy grammar, pub- 
• lished at Moscow in 1900, is an excellent work. Having had 
occasion to use it for the first time seriously during the past nine 
months, I can recommend it as a clear and conscientious descrip¬ 
tion of the language of contemporary Russian Gypsies dwelling in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and many smaller towns of Central and 
North-West Russia. For the beginner PatkanofTs work is indis¬ 
pensable, and the scholar who is already proficient in one or more 
of the ‘ deep ’ European dialects of Romani will do well not to 
cavil at the very practical, if somewhat unscientific, classification 
of verbs. The Romani texts contained in this book have already 
been described and translated by Mr. H. Bourgeois in the New 
Series of the J. G. L. S., and Westerns unacquainted with the 
Russian alphabet have thus had occasion to note the purity of 
this dialect. But the grammar likewise contains seven specimens 
of daily conversation together with seven pages of typical phrases, 
exceedingly well chosen, for they show exactly how the Gypsies 
speak. 

The Russian Gypsy language offers no exception to the general 
rule that Romani in every country is recast in the mould of the 
vernacular. To attempt to eliminate loan words, particles, verbal 
formations, etc., as some enthusiastic collectors have done in the 
past, 1 may be interesting as a literary or linguistic ‘ tour de force.’ 
Certain it is that when this trick is practised by one who himself 
is not able to speak fluently the dialect which is the object of his 
studies, however deep and sound his book knowledge may be, the 
result is an anaemic, colourless production, a dialect which was 
1 Pincherli6 : I ghiUngheri ghilia Salomundskero (Trieste, 1875). 
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never spoken by living Gypsies. No one who knows anything of 
the structure of the best preserved Romani dialects can doubt 
that the language is as susceptible of cultivation as Bulgarian, 
Roumanian, or Serbian. Meanwhile it seems to me that it is the 
duty of collectors to present a dialect as it is spoken, not as they 
may desire it should be. A good knowledge of the structure of 
the Russian language is essential for any one who desires to become 
at all proficient in the dialect of the St. Petersburg Gypsies. Such 
expressions as So tusa kerdjd-pe ? meaning, ‘ What is the matter 
with you ? ’; joi pritivela-pes nasfaljasa, meaning * She is pre¬ 
tending to be ill,’ presuppose a knowledge of Russian. Again, ‘ he 
smells of onions ’ is in this dialect k^andela purumentsa, whereas 
it would be in the language of the East Bulgarian Gimlet-Makers 
khdndela purumdndar, and in dialects subject to the influence of 
Turkish, khdndela purumende. And would not some of Paspati’s 
Gypsies say khdndela jyurumd 1 

Pronunciation 

The pronunciation at first sounds very Russian to the foreigner. 
He will soon, however, detect sounds quite unknown to the 
Russian language, the chief of these being the Romani ‘ explosive ’ 
consonants, which are pronounced px, /«x> w here x represents 
the guttural in Scottish * loch.’ Patkanoft' noted the retention in 
some words of the original sound, as phen, ‘ a sister.’ I have not 
been able to detect this. There is no trace of Sh or &x- I n some 
words ph has become ps or pS: psirdva, ‘ I walk ’; psiravdva, ‘ I 
open ’; psikd,' shoulder ’; pSal, ‘ brother.’ 

Another and still more important characteristic sound in this 
dialect is that which Patkanoff renders by an inverted ‘ e ’ (a). 
When unaccented, it denotes chiefly the absence of the ‘ Mouilli- 
rung ’ which nearly always precedes a Russian e. There is how¬ 
ever a tendency towards the b of Roumanian and Bulgarian 
dialects. When accented, it approaches the Russian w, generally 
transcribed by y, but it is more open. As this letter occurs almost 
everywhere where an e appears in other dialects, it may be 
imagined to what extent this sound affects the whole of their 
speech. I have transcribed it as e. Where Romani i has become 
w I transcribe it by using y. There is another rare sound which I 
recollect having heard only in two loan words, namely the C’ech 
f (Polish rz), pronounced approximately rz. The two words are 
trebe, ‘ it is necessary,’ and trevika, ‘ a lady’s shoe.’ This sound 
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has been brought by the Gypsies from Poland, as also has the 
word trevika, Polish ‘ trzewik.’ The Russian form of the word, 
little used, is * cerevik.’ 

Accentuation 

The accentuation is that of Paspati’s Gypsies, i.e. words of 
Indian origin are oxytonised, and loan words generally shift the 
accent one syllable back, if they were oxytonised in the language 
from which they were borrowed, e.g. M6skva, Russian ‘ MoskvA,’ 
Moscow; vesna, Russian ‘ vesnA,’ ‘ spring ’ (the season); reka, 
Russian ‘ reka,’ 1 river ’; sudjba, Russian ‘ sudjbA,’ ‘ fate.’ The voca¬ 
tive is expressed in the case of masculine nouns ending in -6 and 
feminine nouns ending in -l , of Indian origin, by shifting the 
accent to the first syllable, e.g. cdvo! b&Snoro! r6mny! re¬ 
spectively, ‘ O boy ! 0 little cock! O wife! ’ See also Patkanoff’s 
grammar. 

Vocabulary 

The following well-known Romani words and roots are 
apparently unknown to the present generation of St. Petersburg 
Gypsy Singers:— 

car, to lick mortl, leather rule (*ruk ^), tree 

char, ashes must, arm than, place 

goi, sausage nalc, to pass than, cloth 

giv, corn nik, to come out ugl, to descend 

moyto, box pir6, foot vend, winter 

It is difficult to know why some of these words have dropped out 
of use. Musi always disappears in dialects subject to Slavic in¬ 
fluence owing to most Slavic languages using one word to express 
both ‘ arm ’ and ‘ hand.’ 

Miklosich rightly asserts that these Gypsies must have lived 
formerly among Greeks, Bulgars or Serbs, Roumanians, Magyars, 
Germans, and Poles: Let me remark in passing that Miklosich 
did not arrange his thirteen Gypsy dialects in decreasing order of 
purity. The order shows rather the route taken by the different 
hordes in order to arrive in their present homes. Hence the 
Russian (i.e. the North, Central, and North-Western Russian) 
dialect is placed after the German and the Polish. When we 
come to examine the present state of the Russian Gypsy verb, the 
reader will be convinced that this dialect is far purer than any 
German Gypsy dialect ever recorded. 
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The Polish element is much stronger than one would .imagine 
from a glance at Miklosich’s Uber die, Mundarten, book iii., pp. 33-4. 
Besides the words mentioned there I have noted the following, all 
of which are Polish in form :— 

dlengo, long. 

gensto, Russian ‘gustdj,’ thick, dense. 
krantsina-pe (o Serd), to feel giddy. 
krdnglo, Russian ‘ knigly,’ round. 
krentsakirdva-pe, to marry. 
krdntso, Russian ‘ kurcdvy,’ curly. 
sdndo, Russian ‘ sud,’ court, justice, judgment. 
skempo, Russian ‘ skupoj,’ avaricious. 
smentdna, Russian ‘ smet&na,’ sour cream. 

8vento, Russian ‘ sfjatoj,’ holy. 

tango, sorry, cf. Russian ‘ tuga,’ grief, and Borrow’s tugnis 
amande. 

venglo, Russian ‘ ugol,’ corner. 

These Gypsies have nearly forgotten the words eftd, o%t6, enjd, 
but remembered them sufficiently to evince surprise at hearing 
them used by Greeks in Constantinople. They still use regularly 
tridnda and sardnda, which they recognized at once when they 
heard Greeks using these words. 

Their well-known word loan word bldto, ‘ mud,’ which replaces 
the Romani 6ik, unknown to them, is of Bulgarian origin. It is 
still sometimes used in the sense of ‘ mud ’ in modern Bulgarian, 
but it generally means a ‘ lake ’ or ‘ marsh.’ 

Pernlt8a, * a mattress,’ and zamrazidm, ‘ I am cold,’ and tslpa, 
‘ skin,’ etc., are also of Bulgarian origin. Xolovd is Serbian, I think, 
for the Russian Gypsies use it to render ‘trousers’ (men’s or 
women’s), in which sense it is used in Serbian, but not in Polish. 
Sostenjd is also used. I think too the vocatives of feminine nouns 
of persons are of Bulgarian origin. These Gypsies say: Njunje (0 
Niura), Mdnje (0 MdSa), bibo (0 aunt); cf. the Bulgarian ‘m&mo’ 
(O mother), ‘ L6ze,’ ‘ Nedelke ’ (vocatives of Loza and Nedelka). 
See also Patkanoff’s Grammar. 

Inflections 

All the case endings are practically intact. The possessive 
genitive in -koro, -keri, -here becomes -kiro, -kiri, -hire. The 
ablative in -tar becomes -ter (- tyr ). 
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As in the Sofia dialect and in many other South-East European 
dialects of Romani, loan adjectives cannot take a feminine ending, 
e.g. g6So fai, a ‘ pretty girL’ 

The oblique case is formed by adding -ne to the word :—go£one 
fater t * from the pretty girl.’ Russian family names which are 
treated adjectivally in Russian, are looked upon as loan adjectives: 
Oratsianskonister, ‘ from (Mr.) Gratsiansky,’ Oratsianskondsa, ‘ with 
(Mrs.) Gratsiansky.’ So too are Little Russian family names 
ending in -ko, although they are undeclined in Russian: Ivanen- 
kondte, ' at (Mrs.) Ivanenko’s.’ 

The use of the case endings is very largely influenced by their 
corresponding use in Russian. Years ago, in 1909, I remember 
being greatly impressed when Pashi Suljoff, my late Sofia teacher, 
addressing his five-year-old daughter, who was seated on the floor 
of my study and had just finished a cup of tea, said to her: Kdste 
piljdn fai ? to which she replied, E raldeste. (‘ With whom have 
you drunk tea ? ’ ‘ With the boy.’) Owing to Russian this use of 
the dative in -te has been preserved in Russian Romani, in which 
the above sentences run quite correctly: Koniste pijdn fait E 
rakUste. But Pashi could have said: Save khereste ? or, Ando 
8avo kher t ' In what house ? ’ whereas the Russian Gypsies could 
only say: Dro sdvo k%er ? the reason being that they can use the 
dative in -te in this sense only in the case of living beings. 

The Russian genitive after a negative as in the following 
examples: ‘jev<5 nje-bylo’ (literally: ‘ejus non erat’), ‘ji^ nje 
biidgjet’ (literally: ‘eorum non erit’), meaning respectively ‘he 
was not there,’ ‘ they will not be there,’ is translated in Russian 
Romani by the accusative: les na sys, ten na javdla. Further 
examples: na&i te patjdv so tut nani mdntsa, ‘ 1 cannot believe 
that you are not with me.’ Nileones na sys, * there was no one.’ 
This Romani accusative can only be used in the case of living 
beings. They say: nane k-^er, ‘ there is no house.’ The accusative 
form of nouns is only used in the case of living beings. 

The dative in -te is used after prepositions where the substan¬ 
tive denotes a living being. It is also used in the cases ex¬ 
emplified above without a preposition, where it corresponds to the 
Russian preposition ‘ u ’ with the genitive, or the German ‘ bei ’ 
with the dative, e.g. e faveste, * with the boy,’ ‘ at the boy’s,’ ‘ in the 
boy’s possession,’ ‘ in the case of the boy ’ (Russian: ‘ u rebjdnka,’ 
German: ‘ bei dem Kinde.’) 

The preposition va$ =(1) for the sake of; (2) for, governs the 
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dative in -ke, e.g. vaS e DevUske, 1 for God’s sake ’: adavd synd vaS 
mdnge, ' that is for me.’ Compare Sofia (Erlides): asdl mdnge, 
asdl e DevUske, and Drindari, astdr mdnge. 

The diminutives in -ro, -ri are much used, tacked on to words 
of Indian origin: romord, Savord, laiori, baSnord, kagnori, panori, 
etc. (although panl is masculine, the diminutive is always 
feminine). 

Loan verbs, as in the Sofia (Erlides) dialect, and in some 
others, are conjugated from a stem in -in. (The accent does not 
fall on the i as in Sofia.) Frequently the loan verb is borrowed 
with its Russian inflection. Compounds of -dava accent the root 
a of -dava: Samuddva, ‘ I kiss,’ roddva, ‘ I search.’ But the imper¬ 
ative singular is Samude ! rdde! Tyrddva, ‘ I pull, draw, smoke ’: 
(tyrdini, ‘ a cigarette ’). 

Patkanoff has been wrongly criticised for setting forth all his 
verbs in the 2nd person singular present subjunctive. But the 
Gypsies themselves, when asked the Romani equivalent of a 
Russian verb, that verb being quoted in the infinitive, as one 
would in English, almost invariably give the verb in the form 
quoted by Patkanofl'. In this case, and in countless other 
instances, I have noted that Patkanoff gives a faithful rendering 
of what he heard. He evidently spoke his dialect, and does not 
seem to have been encumbered with foregone conclusions drawn 
from the works of others. The passive voice is still much in use. 
It cannot, however, be used in the case of all verbs, as in Sofia. 
The following examples, all heard by me, will show that the 
passive is still a living form:— 

biandvd, I give birth to ; biandjovdva, I am born; bidndea, 
he was bom. 

geravdva, I conceal; geradjovdva, I hide, conceal myself, am 
hidden, am buried; also ‘ to set,’ said of the sun. 

keravdva, I cook; keradjovdva, I am cooked. 

naMva, I run away; naSavdva, I lose; naSadjovdva. I lose 
my way, am lost. 

(1) riskirdva, I tear; riskirdjovdva, I am torn. 

(2) riskirdva, I turn (transitive); risjovdva, I turn (intr.), 

return. 

sykavdva, 1 show; sykadjovdva, I show myself, appear; 
sykadjdla, it seems; sykddea, it seemed. 

ublavdva, I hang (transitive); ubladjovdva, I am hanged. 
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The latter verb is the erlnav, irisdjovav, etc. of other dialects. 
From the past participle terdd, upright, standing, is formed the 
verb terdjovdva = ( 1) I stand: (2) I stop. One often hears the 
imperative terdjdv ! ‘ stop! wait a minute! ’ The Drindaris have the 
same word, abraded, it is true, but with the accent in the right 
place: tire ! ‘stop! ’ 

Passive verbs can be formed from nearly every adjective. 
Examples heard by me are:— 

barjovdva, I grow. 
barvaljovdva, I become rich. 

grubjovdva, I become fat. (Loan adjective grubo.) 
kaljovdva, I become black. 
loljovdva, I become red. 
matjovdva, I become drunk. 

Sutjovdva, I become dry ( Suk6 ). 

Other verbs with the passive formation heard by me are:— 

dylnjovdva, I go mad. 

Xafovdva, I burn (intrans.). 
xasjovdva, I am ruined. 

Xoljasjovdva, I become angry. 
murdjovdva, I am extinguished. 

pasjovdva, I go to bed, lie down. (Note s for 8; this is also 
the form recorded by Patkanoff and found in the dialect 
of the Varna Tinners.) 

PX^gjoudva, 1 break (intrans.). 
pxaradjovdva,- 1 burst (intrans.). 
pxutjovdva, I boast. 

Suvljovdva, I swell. 

There are no -jar stems to form causatives. The form used is 
a compound of -her :—^cK&irdva, sutjkirdva, proSil- 

jakirdva, ladiakirdva, matjkirdva , dylnjakirdva, etc. 

But there are a fair number of causatives formed with the old 
-av stem:— 

aShdva, I remain ; aihavdva, 1 abandon. 
dardva and traidva, I fear; daravdva and traSavdva, I 
frighten. ‘ I feared ’ is dardndeom, traSdndeom ; ‘ I 
frightened ’ is daradjom, traSadjdm. Cf. Patkanoff. 
dukxdla, it hurts; dukxavdva, I hurt (trans.). 
naSdva, I run away; nasavdva. I lose. 
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An interesting phenomenon in the language of the St. Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow Gypsies is the wholesale adoption of Russian 
verbal prefixes which modify, or entirely change, the meaning of 
the original verb. These formatives will doubtless be strongly 
disapproved of by our Romani purists. They could not be 
abolished without destroying the dialect, and they have in many 
cases been the cause of a Romani verb being preserved in common 
use which would otherwise have been lost. 

Chief among these prefixes are, in alphabetical order:— do-,ob-, 
ot-, pere-, po-, pod-, pri-,pro-, roz- (Russian ‘ raz- ’), a-, u-, v-, vy-, z-, 
za-. Their proper use is impossible without a sound knowledge 
of Russian, and can only be acquired by long practice. 

Examples:— 

domekdva, to allow, admit. 
doresdva (1) to procure; (2) to be sufficient. 
dorikir&va (1) to keep till a certain time; (2) to spend all. 
But dorikirdva, to tell fortunes, where the whole word 
is Romani. ‘ To tell fortunes ’ is also zumavdva and 
drabakirdva. 

dotraddva, to catch up, overtake. 

■fobdykxdva, to examine. 
fodzidjovdva, to revive (intrans.). 
f otaUdva, to desist. 

otkerdva, and otpsiravdva, to open, 
f otpxendva, to refuse, 
f pereaSdva, to cease, leave oft', 
f perekerdva, to alter, 
f pereldva, to imitate. 
poddva, to give once, put, place. 
prodzdva, to pass. 
rozSamuddva -pe, to kiss a lot. 

\roznaSavdva -pe, to be confused. 
rospx^nddva, to untie. 
vxlzdva, to depart. 
vydidva, to go out. 
zadzdva, to call for in passing, 
f zldva, to photograph. 

This is but a very small number of the verbs so formed, which 
are in constant use. True it is that many Romani verbs are thus, 
so to speak, overworked:—Cf. dzdva, 1 go; peredzdva, I go over 
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to; podiAva (1) I walk up and down; (2) I go to see, visit; (3) 

I resemble; prodzAva, I pass; vydzAva, I go away. 

Note that in the case of the above verbs to which I have pre¬ 
fixed a cross, the Romani word would in all probability have been 
replaced by a loan word, had not the formation with the Russian 
prefix been admissible according to the genius of the dialect. 

The following words appear to me to be of interest as illustrat¬ 
ing the present state of the dialect:— 

ieky bari, 1000 roubles (levs, piastres, marks, according to the 
country); pi. bare, not barjA, as would be expected. E 
bar6 also means ‘ the Bolsheviks.’ 

civAva, I pour. It rarely means ‘I put, place.’ ‘I throw’ is 
6urdAva. . 

drevAn, dryvAn, very, only used in old songs, is the German 
Romani drdwen. Otherwise they use garaz or the 
Russian oienj. But cannot be used to translate ‘ very,’ 
as in the Balkans. 

gandAva, I comb. Compare Sofia, and, generally speaking, all 
Bulgarian dialects, ‘ I dig, scratch, comb,’ the 

Moslem Sieve-Makers’ hanavAv, ‘ I dig,’ and the Rhine 
Province hangewAwa, ‘ I comb.’ 

gazdAva, I lift, is the vAzdav of the Balkans. 

geravAva (1) I conceal; (2) I bury. The passive geradjovAva 
is often used for (1) to be hidden; (2) to be buried. It 
also means ‘ to set,’ of the sun, e.g. o kyam geradjdla, ‘ the 
sun is setting.’ 

yaruvAva, I scratch, the yafAv, etc. of the Balkans. 

idia, clothes. 

inderAka, skirt. 

izdrAva, I tremble, the lisdrAnjovav of Balkan dialects: 
izdranj, fever. 

ku6, expensive;' tAnja, cheap. 

nakyavAva, I eat greedily, swallow a lot. Cf. the nakhavAv 
of Balkan dialects, meaning ‘ to cause to pass, to accom¬ 
pany, to pass the time, to swallow.’ The original *nakav, 
*nakyav, is unknown to the Russian Gypsies, who use 
instead prodzAva. 

patjAva, patjAsa, patjAla, to believe. The pakjdv of Balkan 
dialects. 

patjkerAva, I swathe, bandage; patave, bandages, puttees. 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. L 
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pxurd, old (of living beings); pv/rand, old (of inanimate 
objects). 

With p8ildva=dav bulje, cf. Sofia ispildv with the same 
meaning, and the Moslem Sieve-Makers’ spidav, I push, 
and German Romani spildwa. 

ravdva, to drop. This is the aravdv of other dialects (Sofia, 
Varna, Bukovina, etc.), meaning ‘ to pull down, destroy, 
make fall.’ 

sastd, a rouble. It is also the monetary unit of any country 
they may be inhabiting. As an adjective it is generally 
replaced by the Russian ‘zdarov,’ pronounced by the 
Gypsies zd&rov; but the expression sastd-vestd is still in 
common use, as is also the substantive sastipd 
simiri, a strap. 

They have the verb sovlaxdva, I swear, and the noun sovel, 
an oath. * I curse ’ is jarmanddva, jarmanjaddva. ‘ I 
quarrel,’ and also ‘I abuse’ (trans.),is rendered by koSava, 
past ko8tjom. 

Sivdva, I undress, is, I think, from (ivdva, in the sense of ‘ to 
cast off one’s clothing.’ 

8taljd (pi.), money, as well as love. Cf. Paspati: astalo, a 
piastre. Another word often used is gasprjd. 
txaddva (1)1 am sick ; (2) I flow. In the first case it corre¬ 
sponds to the Shaddv, in the second to the chdvdav of 
Balkan dialects. With the first meaning Saddva is also 
heard. 
tirxd, boots. 
tjimin, price. 
tfevika, shoe (lady’s). 

urjdva-pe8, 1 dress; imperative: url-pes ! dress! urjavdva, 1 
dress, clothe (some one else). 

umjdva, I fly. The n has probably crept in from the past 
part. *urjano. 
zdnda, the cheek. 

I have a list of words heard by me and not recorded by 
Patkanoff, but they are not numerous, and I think the above is 
sufficient to show the degree of preservation of the dialect. In a 
future article I shall set forth specimens of poetry and prose in 
Russian Romani as heard by me. 
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III.—SOME NOTES UPON THE GYPSIES OF TURKEY 
By W. R Halliday 

HE following notea upon the Gypsies of Rumeli, Asia Minor 
and Constantinople are a compilation of second-hand 
material, and therefore record for the most part opinions rather 
than scientific observations. From my survey I have excluded 
the Gypsies of Roumania, who are peculiar in having existed for a 
considerable period under conditions of serfdom. 

Physically the Gypsies of Turkey conform to the regular 
Gypsy type. 1 The males are muscular, thin and of middle size, 
with dark skins, bright sparkling eyes, and well-defined nose, wide 
at the nostril. Mrs. Blunt adds that they have low undeveloped 
brows and that the lower part of the face is ill-formed and sensual. 2 
But she is not fond of Gypsies and is perhaps a prejudiced witness. 8 
She admits the beauty of the young Gypsy girls, but deplores, 
like other travellers, the want of decency and morality displayed 
in their dances, and notes almost with satisfaction the swiftness 
with which they age. A more kindly critic is less grudging in his 
appreciation. ‘The appearance of their women is always most 
striking in a Mahometan country, where such rigid notions are 
entertained of female decorum. Nothing can be more strongly 
contrasted than the uncovered face, the upright carriage, the 
fearless, and almost fierce demeanour of a well-formed gypsy girl, 
with the veiled features, shuffling walk, and timid, downcast look 
of a round-looking female of the Turkish race.’ 4 Fellows was 
equally favourably impressed. ‘ It is delightful to meet with so 
simple and naturally kind a people, and apparently devoid of any 

1 4 Auch durch ihre bronzene Hautfarbe und in ihren elastischen Korperformen 
erinnera die Zigeuner an die Bewohner Indiens.’ Meyer’s Reisebucher , Tiirkei, 
(Leipzig, 1908), p. 152. 

* [Blunt], The People of Turkey , by a Consul's Daughter and Wife (Murray, 
1878), i. p. 161. 4 A gipsy, pure blood, has sharp features, is tall and slender, but 

sinewy and active. The hair, eyes, and finely arched and meeting brows, are blaok. 
The men all wear a lock of hair on the middle of the forehead.’ Van Lennep, 
Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia Minor (London, 1870), i. p. 301. Cf. 
Bou6, La Turquie d'Europe (Paris, 1840), ii. p. 77. 

3 Her summary of the Gypsy character is as follows. 4 The w’hole tribe is a 
curious mixture of the human and the animal ; it is endowed with the scent of the 
dog, the cunning of the monkey and the form and vices, but none of the virtues 
apparently, of mankind.’ Blunt, op. cit. y i, p. 168. Henry Blount in the seventeenth 
century agrees with his namesake in the nineteenth. 4 1 yeeld not to those, w'ho 
hold them a peculiar cursed stocke : sloath and nastinesse single them out from 
other men.* H. Blount, A Voyage into the Levant (London, 1635?), p. 133, quoted 
J.G.L.S. , N.S., iii. p. 160. 

4 Keppel, Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan (London, 1831), ii. pp. 332-3. 
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prejudice against those thought to be so opposed to themselves in 
every opinion.’ The girls of this ‘ peculiar and fine-looking race ’ 
sang very prettily. ‘ Their music has something <?f the character 
of Tyrolean mountain airs, but softened by the Eastern language, 
and would be very pretty were it not for a nasal twang, which 
perhaps may belong only to the rural musicians.’ He describes 
the feminine costume at some length. ‘The hair is worn long 
and braided round the head; one old woman of the party had it 
tied in a knot at the top of the forehead, exactly as I have seen 
represented in the antique. Their arms had each the simple armlet 
or bracelet of gold; sometimes two or three on one wrist,-and 
always a fibula of silver or gold to hold together the loose tunic or 
shirt; the upper jacket is embroidered most richly; the trowsers, 
extremely loose, and confined at the ankle, are generally red, 
blue, or white, and often ornamented with silver embroidery or 
spangles; those before us were only worked with coloured silks.’ 1 
Clarke is even to their faults a little kind. ‘ It is singular enough, 
that in whatever country we have found this people, their character 
for thieving is always the same; rarely committing flagrant acts 
of rapine and plunder, but being everywhere notorious for a 
knavish and pilfering disposition; insomuch that the very persons, 
who complain of their depredations, are generally disposed to do 
so jocularly; rather considering them as knaves than villains ’ 2 
In fact, though all Gypsies tend to be branded in popular estima¬ 
tion with the vices of the worst tribes, there are many different 
kinds of Gypsy in Turkey who vary not only in speech and 
occupation but also in custom and morals. 3 

Gypsies are to be met with in all parts of the Turkish empire, 
though it would seem that Rumeli has always been their favourite 
area, particularly the district between Aydos and Philippopolis, 
which has been named in consequence the Chenguin Balkan. 4 In 


1 Fellows, A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor (Murray, 
1839), p. 240 ; id ., An Account of Discoveries in Lycia (Murray, 1841) pp. 149-50. 

2 Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe , Asia and Africa (London, 
1813), iv. pp. 591-2. 

* See ‘ Petulengro,’ ‘Report of the Gypsy Tribes of North-East Bulgaria,’ 
J. G. L. S. , N. S., ix., which is by far the best, because the most exact, account of 
Balkan Gypsies which I have read. 

4 Garnett, Women of Turkey , Jewish and Moslem (London, 1891), p. 358. No 
doubt Miss Garnett derived this from Paspati, Etudes , p. 11, whose source is 
Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Grice (Paris, 1820), i. p. 297. Her account of 
Gypsy women, like the rest of her book, is derived from one or two well-known 
sources to which her debt is by no means adequately indicated. Her testimony has 
nowhere an independent value. 
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Asia Minor between Bardes and Kars Hamilton ‘passed a large 
band of gipsies, clothed, like their namesakes all over the world, 
in rags and tatters. Although in their costume they bore a 
general resemblance to the Turks, and the women in particular 
wore large loose trousers, yet they were easily distinguished by 
their squalid appearance, as well as by the marked peculiarity of 
their countenances. They had a few cows with them, which carried 
their tents and tent-poles.’ 1 Sven Hedin reports ‘ some dozens of 
nomadic gypsy families of Christian faith ’ in the territory of Erze- 
rum * and Oberhummer met Gypsies near Nevschehir. 8 Near Sardis 
Keppel saw twenty black tents resembling ‘ those of the Illyrauts, 
which I saw in the Arabian desert.’ 4 Nor can Van Lennep’s 
statement that they are ‘ mostly confined to the northern part of 
the peninsula’ 6 be accepted as strictly accurate. Fellows en¬ 
countered his Gypsy friends in two successive years at Pinara in 
Lycia. They appear from his account to have been nomads 
possessing cattle and living in temporary huts. The men were 
tinkers by trade, the girls musicians. 6 My friend Mr. Ormerod 
came across Gypsy musicians in southern Lycia in 1910 and Bent 
has reported travelling tinkers who were probably Gypsies in 
Cilicia. 7 It is more than usually difficult to elicit the facts about 
Gypsies of Asia Minor from travellers’ accounts, because there exist 
in the peninsula a considerable number of other nomads, Yuruks, 
Taktaji and the various heretical sects which tend to be generi- 
cally described by Turks as Kyzylbash. 8 The nomadic habits of 
some of these, and the fact that they are regarded with contempt 

and dislike as bad Moslems by the orthodox Sunnis, have often 

• 

1 Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor , Pontus , and Armenia (London, 1842), i. 
p. 190. In European Turkey oxen or buffaloes are often employed by waggon 
dwellers as draught animals; for their use as pack animals we may oompare the 
nomad Kurds described by Tournefort in much the same area as Hamilton’s. 

4 Lorsqu’il faut d£mesnager ils plient leur maison comme un para vent et le chargent 
avec leurs ustencilles et leurs enfants sur des bceufs et sur des vaches. * Tournefort, 
Relation d’un Voyage du Levant (Paris, 1717), ii. p. 273. 

2 Sven Hedin, Overland to India (London, 1910) i. p. 55 in J . G. L . £., N.S., vi. 
p. 69. For the Gypsies of Transcaucasia on the Russian side of the border, of whom 
there are tribes both sedentary and nomadic, Christian and Moslem, see PatkanofT, 
/. G. L. S ., N.S., i. p. 229. 

3 Oberhummer und Zimmern, Durch Syrien and Kleinasien (Berlin, 1899), 
p. 253. 

4 Keppel, op. cil. t ii. p. 332. 

6 Van Lennep, loc. cit . 

6 See above. 

7 Bent, Blackwood's Magazine , March 1891, pp. 388*9, quoted J. G. L. S. t O.S., 
iii. pp. 186-7. 

* For the Kyzylbash see F. W. Hasluck, J. R. A. I., Ii. pp. 310-42. 
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led travellers to confuse them with true Gypsies or to attempt 
to prove their identity with Gypsies. The latter I believe to be 
very improbable. 

The presence of Gypsies in the European provinces of Turkey 
from an early date and in considerable numbers is well known. A 
favourite point of gathering for the nomads of Thrace is Shumla 
in Bulgaria. Here Keppel found the largest encampment he 
had ever seen, which was one of some thousands. 1 At the same 
place Clarke ‘ saw a lafge camp of Gipsies, who are the smiths of 
Bulgaria. They had placed their waggons so as to form a square 
court, with covered sides like sheds, in the middle of the village. 
In these courts of the Hamaxobii, we have the original form of all 
the Greek houses, and of all northern nations; like those now seen 
even in Finland and Lapland and among all the Scythian tribes. 
For the rest the Bulgarian Gipsies are exactly like those of 
England; the women were squalling about, telling fortunes, with 
their usual wild and tawny looks.’ 2 * 

With these waggons may be compared the primitive caravans 
of the Moslem Gypsies of Bosnia. ’ On y rencontre fr4quemment 
des cabanes de bois couvertes d’4corees d’arbres, posees sur des 
roues, que traine d’un lieu 4 l’autre un attelage de dix 4 douze 
bceufs tandis que toute la famille suit a pied son habitation 
ambulante.’ 8 The majority of the nomads of Turkey dwell in 
tents, which are carried on pack animals. The criminal tribes of 
North-East Bulgaria, * who hnd it necessary to move from one 
district to another at a greater speed, are generally provided with 
good horses and strong light... carts, called taligas, and capable of 
travelling at a great pace. These pitch their tent over the taliga, 
which is always built into the tent crossways, so that the breadth 
of the tent is the length of the taliga.'* Tents, in fact, vary in 


1 Keppel, op . cit.y ii. p. 332. 

2 Clarke, op, cit, t iv. p. 557. Cf. the Roj&ri seen near Shumla in 1913 travelling 
in long waggons covered with matting and drawn by buffaloes, Andreas, 
J. G, L, 6\, N.S., vii. p. 55. Such waggons are covered or tilted with reed matting. 
Clarke’s description of the covered sides * like sheds ’ agrees with Petulengro’s 
description of the Dxnikovl&rs of the Danube. 4 They are reported as having no 
tents, but they spread their mats from the shady or sheltered side of the cart 
slantwise to the ground by way of an awning and under this they squat.’ 
J, G. L. $., N.S., ix. p. 51. 

* Pouqueville, Voyage dans la Grdce (Paris, 1820), ii. p. 458. After stating that 
most nomad Gypsies dwell in tents or temporary huts l$ou6 adds, 4 Exception - 
nedement on en voit, surtout en Albanie, qui demeurent dans des voitures couvertes 
de toile ou d’6corce d’arbres.' Bou6, op, cit ., ii. p. 279. 

4 Petulengro, J, G, L, &., N.JS., ix. p. 19. 
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shape and structure according to the kind of Gypsy, 1 but the 
material of which they are made is uniformly a coarse black goats- 
hair cloth, which shrinks in the wet, thereby becoming water¬ 
tight, and expands in the dry weather, and so provides ventilation. 
Some Gypsies live in temporary huts, like those met by Fellows, 
and some in the warm climate of the Near East do not ‘ trouble 
about a tent. A couple of poles leaned against a bush with a bit 
of sacking flung over them, or even the side of a bank or bush, 
and no other covering, are enough in summer. Dancing bears 
and human beings huddle up in a heap.’ * 

Attempts have frequently been made to settle the Gypsies on 
the land or in the towns. It is said that Sultan Murad iv. (1623- 
1640) endeavoured to break the nomads of their wandering habits 
and compel them to adopt a sedentary life, 3 and legislation with a 
similar object has been passed at different times in Austria and 
the Balkan States without conspicuous success. But in Constan¬ 
tinople and the larger towns of Turkey there have been Gypsy 
quarters for many centuries, and though the Gypsies of the 
villages often retain in varying degree semi-nomadic habits, 4 those 
of the cities appear to have been genuinely sedentary for a con¬ 
siderable time. Between the two classes of nomad and sedentary 
Gypsies there exists a mutual dislike and contempt. 6 

‘ There is a Tsigane quarter in every large town in Turkey, and 
it generally stands somewhere near the circle of graveyards. It is 
always the most squalid quarter, holes in the old walls, shanties 
made of flattened petroleum tins, caves in hill sides, serving the 
gypsies as abodes.’ 6 The population of Salonica at the beginning 

1 See Petulengro, op. cit. , p. 30. A great deal of information about different 
kinds of tents is to be derived from this article. 

2 Durham, J. G. L. S., N.S., iv. p. 67. The Drfndari of Bulgaria have no tents, 
Petulengro, op. cit. , p. 11. 

3 Garnett, op. cit., p. 358. Her unacknowledged source is Blunt, op. cit., i. pp. 
160-1, but I have not succeeded in tracing the original authority for the statement. 

4 Thus the Moslem Gypsies of Hariampol west of Tchorlu ‘ in early spring leave 
the place in great carts drawn by buffaloes, and return in autumn to winter 
quarters’ (Paspati, «/. G. L. S., O.S., i. p. 3). Of the Bulgarian Gypsies, St. Clair 
and Brophy, A Residence in Bulgaria (1869), quoted J. G. L.S., N.S., vii. p. 168, 
remark, ‘ leas nomadic than those of Western Europe, the Turkish gipsies seldom, 
however, settle in one village for more than three or four years,’ and they desoribe 
how the local authorities sometimes assist the spring migration by burning the 
Gypsies’ roofs over them. Even the sedentary Gypsies of Bulgarian towns go out 
regularly during the summer as harvesters ( J. G. L. S ., N.S., ix. p. 7). 

6 Paspati, Etudes, p. 13 ; Miss Durham, op. cit., p. 67 ; J. G. L. S ., N.S., i.p. 243. 

• Moore, The Balkan Trail (London, 1906), pp. 197-8, in J.G.L.S., N.S., 
ii. p. 156. For petroleum tins as building material cf. J. G. L. S ., N.S., vii. p. 7, 
and ix. p. 46. 
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of the nineteenth century was estimated at 30,000 Turks, 16,000 
Greeks, 12,000 Jews, and a mixed population of Gypsies and 
Ethiopian slaves amounting to 2000. 1 In modern Salonica there 
are two Gypsy quarters, one Christian and one Moslem. 1 

In the districts near Constantinople and Adrianople there are 
communities of from six to forty families in many of the towns* 
and a few villages are to be found in European Turkey of which 
the population is almost entirely Gypsy. 4 

Hughes thus describes the Gypsy quarter at Janina in the 
early part of the nineteenth century: ‘That part of the city 
which extends south of the castron, contains . . . the long street 
leading towards Arta, at one end of which live an immense 
quantity of gypsies. The habitations of these miserable beings 
are the very abodes of filth and wretchedness: they seem a 
distinct race, and rarely marry out of their own tribe; they are 
addicted to robbery and idleness, and have apparently no religion 
at all; the chief arts they exercise are those of fortune-telling and 
metallurgy, and from them the pasha (i.e. Ali Pasha) always selects 
his executioners. Near the district in which they reside is a 
large plane-tree, which, like the justice-tree of Ellengowan, serves 
for a public gallows: ten or even twenty robbers at a time have 
been seen dangling in clusters amidst its branches.’ 6 A half of the 
population which inhabits the ruins of Ali Pasha’s conak at Tepelen 
are Gypsies* 

Sedentary Gypsies are indeed of such old standing in the 

1 Clarke, op. cit. 9 iv. p. 363. 

a Andreas, in J. G . L.8. 9 N.S., vii. pp. 41 foil. He also gives directions for 
finding the Gypsy quarter in Athens. 

* Garnett, op. cit ., p. 358. Her source is evidently Paspati, Etudes , p. 11, 
where the following figures are given:—Silivri, 35 families, Tohorlu, 30-40 (for 
Tsohinghian6 Serai, the Gypsies’ Palace, near Tchorlu, see Paspati in J . G. L . S. , 
O.S., i. p. 3), Tchendu 10, Epivates 8, Ksastron 6, Buyuk Tchataldja 6, Buyuk 
Tchekmedje 7, Rodosto 35, Litres 70. References to Gypsy settlements in villages 
or country towns will be found in J . G. L. S, 9 vii. p. 158 ; N.S., i. p. 198 note ; 
N.S., viii. p. 158 (Bulgaria); O.S., i. p. 125; O.S., iii. p. 29 (JServia, Transylvania, 
and Bosnia). At Posega, in the district of Orljava, there was a Moslem Gypsy 
quarter under Turkish rule. The Gypsies disappeared with their Turkish masters, 
but at the beginning of the nineteenth century twelve nomad families of Christian 
Gypsies were compelled to settle in what had been the Gypsy quarter (J. G. L. 8., 
N.S., i. p. 68). 

4 Paspati, loc. cit. 9 mentions a Gypsy village at Hebibdsohe, near Adrianople, 
and one at Voidoniko on Pindus. 

6 Hughes, Travels in Sicily , Greece and Albania (London, 1820), i. p. 455. 
4 11s en font leurs musiciens et les pachas leurs bourreaux ordinaires,’ Pouqueville, 
op. cit. 9 i. p. 297. See below, pp. 181-2. 

4 Miss Durham, The Burden of the Balkans (Nelson Shilling Library), p. 288. 
The figures are 100 Gypsy houses, 70 Moslem, and 30 Christian. 
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larger towns of the Levant that it is more remarkable that after so 
many centuries they retain the Gypsy language and customs at 
all than that, as compared with the nomads, they have fallen from 
grace. As early as the fourteenth century there are records of 
sedentary Gypsies in Dalmatia, Serbia, and Hungary. 1 The Gypsy 
fief in Corfu was in existence in 1368 when Venice acquired the 
island.* The Ottoman conquerors found Gypsies already settled 
in Constantinople, 3 and that in the seventeenth century Gypsy 
quarters were frequently to be found in other Turkish towns is a 
legitimate inference from the remark of Evliya that at Baiburd (in 
Asia Minor between Gumush Khane and Erzerum) ‘there are 
nineteen quarters of Moslims, and nine of Armenians; no Jews 
nor gipsies, but a great number of Greeks.’ 4 The inference is 
confirmed by the definite statement of Henry Blount that ‘ they 
abound in all cities of Turky . . . they weare their rags affectedly, 
but wander not: their habitation is hovels, and poore houses in the 
suburbs.’ 6 

1 Wiener, in J. O . L. S ., N.S., iv. pp. 83 foil. 

* Miller, The Latins in the Levant , p. 538. According to tradition this lief was 
created by Philip of Taranto (1364*1373). At Modon, in the fifteenth century, were 
300 reed-covered Gypsy huts (Winstedt, ‘The Gypsies of Modon and the “Wine 
of Romeney,” 1 J. G. L. 8., N.S., iii. pp. 57 foil.). For similar reed-covered huts in 
Eastern Rumelia in the nineteenth century see de Laveleye, The Balkan Peninsula , 
p. 269, in J, G. L. 8 ., N.S., viii. p. 158. The Gypthokastra of Greece, which are 
more numerous than Mr. Casson seems to think (J. G. L. 8., N.S., vii. p. 320), are 
not, of course, Gypsy settlements. The name is often applied to ruins, whether 
classical (e.g. that near Alif Aga in Thessaly, Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland 
[Leipzig, 1862], i. p. 68) or mediaeval (e.g. that near Messolonghi, Bursian, i. p. 130). 
The best known is the frontier fortress of Eleutherae between Attica and Boeotia. 
To these place-names may be added the Gypsy Pass (Tshingan6 Derbend) through 
whioh the railway runs from the Iron Gates to Salonica (see Meyer, Tiirhei, p. 81). 
The name of this pass is perhaps the origin of the theory connecting the Iron Gates 
with Gypsy smiths (Clarke, op. cit. , iv. p, 593). 

* See below, p. 179. 

4 Narrative of Travels in Europe , Asia, and Africa , in the seventeenth century, by 
Evliyd Efendi. Translated by von Hammer (Oriental Translation Fund, 1850), ii. 
p. 188. This contains the earlier part of the extant portions of the Siyyah Nameh, 
the Book of the Traveller. Judged by internal evidence it omits passages which are 
in the original, and in accuracy is unworthy of the great Turkish scholar who 
translated it. Evliya was born in 1611 and died about 1679. In the course of 
forty-one years of incessant travelling he claims to have seen 18 reigning monarchs 
and to have heard 147 different languages. His intelligent interest and the zest and 
skill with which he records details of all kinds remind one of Herodotus, and it is 
profoundly to be regretted that he is generally accessible only in so poor a version. 

5 H. Blount, op. cit., quoted J. G. L. 8 ., N.S., iii. p. 160. Cf. Edward Brown, 

the son of Sir Thomas Brown, A Brief Account of 8ome Travels , etc. (London, 1673), 
p. 70. ‘ There are many of them in Hungaria, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia ; and 

some I saw in Larissa, and other parts of Thessaly. They are in most Towns, and 
live by labour, and handy-crafts Trades. 1 The passages in this book whioh refer to 
Gypsies are quoted J. G. L. 8., N.S., i. p. 186. 
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The verdict of popular opinion as expressed in Modern Greek 
proverbs 1 agrees with Mrs. Blunt in branding the Gypsies with 
cowardice.* ‘ In one of the Balkan states they are exempt from 
military service, as they cannot be held to routine; in the others 
they are generally assigned to duty in the bands because of their 
talent for music.’* But Mrs. Blunt is mistaken in thinking that 
Gypsies had never served in the Turkish army before the Russian 
War of 1877. At least as early as the sixteenth century a small 
number of the Gypsies of Rumeli figured in the Turkish army list. 4 

The Turkish militia system, organised upon a feudal basis, 
which Knolles calls one of the two pillars of the Ottoman State, 
was probably taken from the Seljuks. It was established in 
Thessaly by Bayezid i. in 1397, and extended to all his European 
territory by Muhammad the Conqueror, who issued a Kanun 
Nameh or Statistical List. Holdings of land called timars and 
ziams entailed the obligation to military service attended by from 
one to four and from four to nineteen men-at-arms respectively 
according to the annual value of the holding. _ Originally the 
tenure, which was directly the gift of the Sultan, was invariably 
for life and the property lapsed to the crown when the holder 
died. The system was reorganised by Suleiman the Magnificent, 
or the Legislator as Oriental history prefers to call him (1520- 
1566), who first introduced the hereditary tenure of holdings 
which not a little contributed to the decay of the military efficiency 
of the system. 6 From the Kanun Nameh of Suleiman are derived 
the statistics given by Evliya. 

In the province of Rumeli but not in the other provinces there 
figure in addition to the ziamets and timariotes a number of ojaks 
composed of Yuruks, Gypsies, and Moslems from certain districts. 
An qjak was a hereditary group of thirty men. ‘ These are obliged 
every year to draw out of every thirty persons five, called Eechkingi 

1 Politis, Paroimiai , iv. s.v. yu<prot. 

* Blunt, op. cit i. p. 166. Bou6, on the other hand, says, ‘IVun autre c6t6, 
le courage et Inaptitude militaire ne leur manquent nullement, t£moin les faita 
d’armes ex6cut6s par des Zingares sous Tzemi Georges qui leur avait donn6 un 
voivode des leurs et des drapeaux,’ op. cit. t ii. pp. 78-9. The general statement, 
however, appears to me mistaken. 

1 Moore, op. cit p. 198, quoted J. O. L. S ., N.S., vi. p. 156. 

4 In the main, however, she is right. See Paspati, J. G. L. S. y O.S., i. pp. 3-4, 
where part of the Government proclamation of January *21, 1874, is quoted. 
This made Moslem Gypsies liable to military service and abolished the tax (Bedeli 
Askeri) which they had previously paid in lieu. 

6 After Suleiman the number of hereditary holdings tended steadily to increase, 
but hereditary tenure never became universal. See Finlay, History of Greece 
(Oxford, 1877), v. pp. 3, 42. 
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or voluntiers, who are to joyn themselves with the Tatars for 
making Excursions into Russia, Poland,or other parts; and so yearly 
they interchangeably take their course. The other twenty-five 
remaining are called Jamak, and are not obliged personally to 
serve,’ 1 though they provided non-combatant camp-followers and 
during war-time paid a special tax. 2 The contemporaries, Rycaut 
and Evliya, have given us the statistics of this organisation. 
There are a good many discrepancies between the two lists of 
figures which may be due in part to a difference of purpose. 
Evliya claims to give the figures of Suleiman’s Kanun Nameh, 
while Rycaut is attempting to arrive at a fair estimate of the 
numerical strength of the Turkish army in his own time. 3 In any 
case, Ottoman statistics have never been very reliable. In Rycaut’s 
list there figure 351 ojaks of Gypsies of Tchirmen and 170 of 
Viza; the numbers in Evliya are 198 and 178 respectively. We 
have thus alternative totals of 15,630 and 11,280 male Gypsies of 
military age upon the official register of Rumeli in the seventeenth 
century. 

No traveller who has experienced the Turkish habit of collect¬ 
ing official information upon odd scraps of paper, will be inclined 
to place much reliance upon Turkish statistics. To assess with 
approximate accuracy the numbers of a people the majority of 
whom are nomadic presents special difficulties which would tax a 
far more efficient bureaucracy. The conventional figure for the 
number of Gypsies in modern Turkey is 200,000/ There is, how- 

1 Rycaut, The Present State qf the Ottoman Empire (3rd ed., London, 1670), 

p. 180. 

1 * During the war the Yamaks are obliged to pay 55 aspres per head in lieu of 
all divan duties, but in time of peace they are exempt from all taxes.’ Evliya, I., 
i. p. 102. 

8 This may explain some of the differences in the detailed figures of ziamets and 
timariotes. As Rycaut (p. 174) notices, the original value of a holding when it 
lapsed to the crown, had often been increased, and it would then be divided upon 
reallotment. There was thus a tendency for the numbers of ziamets and timariotes 
to increase. But this does not explain why the detailed figures in von Hammer's 
translation of Evliya do not tally with the totals ! 

4 Blunt, op . cit. t i. p. 158, Bou6, La Turquie d'Europe (Paris, 1840), ii. p. 29, 
but see Paspati, Etudes , p. 10. The statistics collected by Brepohl (*/. G. L.S., 
N.S., iv. p. 75) from von Mach, Die Wehrmacht der Tiirkti und Bvlgariens 
(Berlin, 1905), give 80,200 Moslem Gypsies in Turkey in Europe. The estimate of 
the Christian Gypsies in the same area varies from a maximum of 38,000 to a mini¬ 
mum of 8,000 ; 30,000 is the figure accepted by Grothe, Auf Tiirkischtr Erde (Berlin, 
1903), quoted ibidem . Some statistical information from Baker, Turkey in Europe 
(London, 1877), will be found in Mr. Scott Maofie’s note, J. G. L. S. t Third Series, 
i. p. 48. Bowen, Glimpses qf Eastern Life and Manners , p. 252, estimates the 
total number of Gypsies in the whole of European Turkey, circa 1850 a.d., at a few 
thousands ! 
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ever, no accurate material for forming any estimate which possesses 
the slightest value. 

In dress the Gypsies wear the local costume of the district in 
which they happen to sojourn, but generally affect more brilliant 
colours than their neighbours. 1 In religion usually they conform 
in appearance with the creed of their neighbours. Just as the 
subjects of Shah Ismael in Tabriz adopted the red head-dress of 
the Shias, 2 so the majority of the Gypsies of Turkey are outwardly 
Sunni Mahometans. It is evident from Petulengro’s careful 
account of the Bulgarian Gypsies that different tribes vary a good 
deal in laxity, and some Gypsies are even fairly strict in attending 
the Friday mosque and keeping the fasts of Islam, 8 but as a 
general rule they are bad Moslems and it is the exception to find 
any Gypsies who veil their women. Where the Christian popula¬ 
tion predominates numerous Christian Gypsies are to be found; 
many of the nomads suffer their children with equal indifference 
to be circumcised or christened according to their circumstances 
at the time. 4 In Wallachia and Moldavia Keppel found that the 
majority were Christian, generally speaking those to the south of 
the Balkan are Mussulmans. 5 In Northern Asia Minor they are said 
to profess the Armenian faith; 8 in Serbia and Greece there are 
numerous Gypsies of the Orthodox persuasion. 7 To these Baker 
attributes a lower standard of morality than that of the Mahometan 
Gypsies. 

But their religion sits lightly upon them, 8 and most of them 

1 Durham, J. G . L. S ., N.S., iv. p. 68 ; Baker, loc. cit. 

3 Anonymous merchant (1511-1520 a.d.) in A Narrative of Italian Travels in 
Persia in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Hakluyt Society, 1873), p. 171. 

3 J. G. L. S., N.S., ix. p. 12. 

4 Garnett, op . cit., pp. 360-1. This is certainly true, but I expect that it is 
here based upon a misreading of Paspati, iStudes, p. 13. What Paspati says is that 
Christian Gypsies often die without being baptized, and Moslem Gypsies without 
being circumcised. Compare the instance given by Paspati, J. G. L. S., O.S., i. 
p. 3, of a dead Gypsy whom the Greek priest refused to bury because he knew that 
his name had been Mustapha, while the Turks refused on the ground that he must 
be a Christian because he was not circumcised. His companions swore that his 
name was really Theodore and eventually got the priest to bury him. 

4 Keppel, op. cit., ii. p. 333. 

• Van Lennep, op. cit., i. p. 301. 

7 Durham, loc. cit., Baker, loc. cit. 

8 Cf. J. G. L. S ., N.S., i. p. 220 and the references there given. Pouqueville, 
op. cit., i. p. 296. In 1635 H. Blount states that they 'doe not so much as pre¬ 
tend too any God ’ (p. 93), and that ‘ few of them are oircumciBed, none Christned ’ 
(p. 123). Blount however is speaking of sedentary Gypsies in the towns of Turkey, 
and it would be unwise to deduce from his statement that no Turkish Gypsies pro¬ 
fessed Christianity in the seventeenth century. But it is quite probable that there 
were then very few. The end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
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would agree with the replies of the Z&gundjis, who, when asked 
why they did not go to church, answered: ‘ We have not money 
enough for ourselves, let alone for the priest,’ and countered a 
suggestion that they should keep Ramazan, with ‘We keep 
Ramazan, brother, all the year round, save when God throws 
before us a little bit of meat.’ 1 Paspati notes that the nomads 
often bury their dead at night to avoid the expense of priests or 
imams.* 

The more rigid Osmanli hates them as infidels and dreads 
them as magicians. ‘“There are in the world,’’ say the Turks, 
“seventy-two religions and a half,” the fractional part of the 
number they assign to the Tschinganes.’ * Although they are 
not persecuted, thejr are denied by rigid Moslems the right to 
worship in mosques or to bury their dead in the same cemetery. 
In 1877 a hodjah who was preaching a Ramazan sermon was 
heard to exhort his hearers to give alms to Moslems and 
Christians alike but to give none to the Chenguins ‘lest part 
of the curse that rests upon their heads, should fall upon 
yours.’ 4 At about the same date the Bulgarian Christian clergy 
‘ made it a sin to give alms to a Gypsy, a sin more serious than 
crimes against property, false witness, and other such peccadilloes 
for which absolution could be purchased at the rate of an egg 
apiece.’ 6 

Two Vlach stories illustrate the Christian view of the Gypsy’s 
irreligion and genial roguery. A Gypsy and his cart were stuck 
in the mud; he beat his horse in vain, the cart would not budge. 
In desperation he turned to religion and, as best he could, repeated 
such fragments of prayers as he had picked up from Christians 
and vowed the Blessed Virgin a candle as big as himself at the 
first of her churches to which he should come. The cart moved 
a little and stuck again. But the Gypsy was now more hopeful 
and vowed a candle as thick as his thigh. Again the cart moved 

centuries was a period of strongly anti-Christian feeling in Turkey, whioh was 
accentuated by the influx of the Spanish Moors, whose Anal expulsion from Spain 
took place in 1610. See Hasluok, Annual of the British School at Athens, xxii. pp. 
160 foil. It was not a time when any Turkish subject would claim to be a 
Christian if he could help it. 

1 J. O. L . S., N.S., ix. p. 19. 2 Paspati, Etudes, p. 28. 

9 Keppel, loc. cit. The same aocount is given by Serbian Qypsies themselves, 
Gjorgjevic, J. O. L. S. t N.S., i. p. 220. Blunt, op. cit., i. p. 159, assigns the half 
religion to the Jews and excludes the Gypsies altogether. 

4 Blunt, op. cit., i. pp. 159-60. 

• J.Q.L.S., N.S., vii. p. 159, from St. Clftir and Brophy, A Residence in 
Bulgaria. 
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but again stuck. Still more confident of eventual extrication, the 
Gypsy this time vowed a candle as thick as his finger. 

The cart was extricated and the Gypsy came to a church of 
the Blessed Virgin. As he went by he took off his cap and 
thought, laughing to himself, ‘the Blessed One will not be too 
exact with a poor devil like me,’ and so passed on without 
stopping. 1 

The second story accounts for Gypsies having no churches. 
Once upon a time the Gypsies had a fine church of masonry, 
while the Vlachs had only a church built of bacon and ham. The 
Gypsies, who live entirely in the present, did not use their church 
and cast longing eyes upon that of the Vlachs. An exchange was 
therefore effected, and the improvident Gypsies soon ate up the 
church of bacon. Since then they have no church of their own 
and hence must adapt themselves to the religious rites of the 
people among whom they happen to be, whether Magyars (Pro¬ 
testants), Vlachs (Orthodox) or Germans (Catholics). 2 

The Turkish story of the origin of the curse upon the Gypsies 
is thus given by Mrs. Blunt. When the Gypsies driven out of 
their own country arrived at Mekran, a wonderful machine was 
made, the wheel of which refused to turn until an evil spirit dis¬ 
guised as a sage, informed the chief of the Gypsies, who was named 
Chen, that it would do so only if he married his sister Guin. The 
advice was followed and the wheel turned, but from this incestuous 
marriage the people earned not only the name of Chenguin but 
also the curse, which was put upon them by the Moslem saints, 
that they should be wanderers excluded from among the races of 
mankind. 8 It is unfortunate that Mrs. Blunt did not give her 
source and a verbatim rendering of this curious tale. It has been 
discussed by Leland, 4 who interpreted it in the way then fashion¬ 
able, as a nature myth upon the theme of the marriage of the 
Sun with his sister Moon. This explanation is not however 

1 Schott, Walachische Marchen (Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1845), No. 39, p. 288. 
We may compare the Russian story of the Gypsy and St. George, who is one of the 
saints especially connected with Gypsies in the Near East (see p. 178). A Gypsy 
asked St. George to inquire of God how he was to support his family, and induced 
the saint to leave his golden stirrup as a pledge that he would remember to do so. 
St. George eventually returned with the reply, ‘ The Gypsy’s business is to cheat 
and swear falsely,’ and demanded his stirrup back. ‘What stirrup?’ says the 
Gypsy. ‘ Never a stirrup have I had from you, so help me Heaven.’ Ralston, 
Russian Folktales , p. 346 ; Magnus, Russian Folktales , p. 17. Both versions are 
from the same source, Afanasief. 

* Sohott, op. cit. t No. 40, p. 289. 3 Blunt, op. cit. t i. pp. 158-9. 

4 Leland, The Gypsies , p. 340 foil. 
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necessary, and I believe it to be improbable. The magic wheel is 
no doubt a mill. For some reason the discovery of how to make 
the mill-wheel go round is a frequent topic of popular aetiological 
speculation in the Near East, and invariably the devil has a hand 
in it 1 * * Further, rightly or wrongly, the practice of brother and 
sister marriages is a charge very commonly brought against the 
Gypsies. 8 That Mrs. Blunt’s story is genuine folklore is shown by 
a variant collected in Constantinople by Carnoy and Nicola'ides* 
When Nemroud wished to bum Abraham the furnace became so 
hot that the men could not get near enough to throw the patriarch 
in. Nemroud then constructed a machine but it refused to work. 
Satan came to the rescue and advised the tyrant that it was 
necessary that a certain Tchin should marry his sister Guian. 
This was done, and Abraham was successfully hurled into the 
furnace but remained miraculously unscathed. From the in¬ 
cestuous pair are descended the accursed Gypsies. The Christians 
equally despise and dislike the Gypsies and regard them as under 
a curse. Gypsies cannot become priests nor can they be god¬ 
fathers or godsons to Greeks. That is why they are black. 4 * The 
story that a Gypsy stole the fourth nail from the cross is current 
in the Near East, 6 * but far commoner is the version which tells 
how the Virgin cursed the Gypsy because he forged the five nails 
for the Crucifixion. This forms an incident in one of the popular 
songs of the Passion which is familiar to every modem Greek. 

And by a Gipsy smith they passed, a smith who nails was making. 

‘ Thou dog, thou Gipsy dog, 1 said she, ‘ what is it thou art making ? ’ 

‘ They ’re going to crucify a man and I the nails am making. 

They only ordered three of me but five I mean to make them. 

Two for his two knees I design, two for his hands I fashion, 

The fifth, the sharpest of the five, within his heart shall enter.’ • 


1 Several modern Greek examples of how the mill wheel wouldn’t turn round 
until the devil intervened will be found in Politis, Paradoaeia, i. pp. 518*19. 

* E.g. Polish Gypsies, Ethnologiache Mittheilungenaua Ungam (Budapesth, 1894), 
iii. p. 252. Transcaucasian Gypsies, J.O.L. S., N.S., i. p. 239. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that for our immediate purpose it is immaterial whether the 
charge is true or false. The point is that it is popularly believed to be the 
case. 

* Carnoy et Nicola'ides, Folklore de Constantinople (Paris, 1894), pi 14. 

4 Politis, Paradoaeis, i. p. 785. Among the Christians of the Near East god- 
relationship is taken more seriously than with us. For example, the marriage of 
godchildren of the same godparents is regarded as equally incestuous as the 

marriage of blood brother and sister. 

* Miss Durham, op. cit. , p. 67. Groome, Oypay Folktales, p. xxix. 

* Passow, cccx., translated Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy, i. p. 116. Cf. Politis, 

Paradoseis, i. pp. 102, 785, 786; Fellows, Asia Minor (Murray, 1839), p. 240. 
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The Serbians regard the Gypsies as the accursed descendants 
of Vuk Brankovic who deserted to the Turks at the fatal battle of 
Kossovo in 1389. 1 One Bulgarian account of the matter includes 
Gypsies with niggers among the descendants of Ham, and hence 
they are branded with the curse of Noah; * another story is more 
complicated and interesting. 

St. Gregory the Theologian was the son of a king of Egypt, 
and, though it was not generally known, was from birth of neuter 
sex. His excellence of character led his father to make him 
ruler of a part of the kingdom, and in that capacity Gregory 
ruled with exemplary justice, punishing only moral guilt. This 
policy was naturally inconvenient and unpopular in a world where 
the successful are scoundrels who can keep inside the letter of the 
law, and his ungrateful people tried to get rid of him by accusing 
him of ravishing maidens. Gregory proved his innocence by 
undressing, and his accusers were condemned to death en masse. 
The Saint begged to be allowed to substitute a curse for the death 
sentence. ‘ Ces hommes, je les aimais, je les comblais de bienfaits 
et les for^ais a suivre la loi. Que personne ne les aime dorenavant, 
que personne ne leur fasse de bienfaits et qu’ils n’aient point de 
foi! Je les gardais de la d£bauche, du vol, du mensonge. Que 
d£sormais ils ne connaissent aucune parente, qu’ils n’aient aucune 
loi et qu’ils trompent pour se nourrir! Gouvem^s par moi, ils 
etaient riches et vivaient tranquillement; 4 present, qu’ils par- 
courent la terre et... qu’ils aillent toujours nu-pieds; qu’ils n’aient 
point de maison, que personne ne les estime! ’ 

These accursed people, the Gypsies, then became such a 
nuisance in Egypt, that St. Gregory collected them all to drown 
them in the sea. St. Basil came behind, as a kind of celestial 
whipper-in. St. Gregory divided the sea with his staff and made 
a path, upon which the Gypsies with their native conceit 
exclaimed, ‘ Look! even the sea is afraid of us! ’ All except a few 
who still remain in Egypt were driven from the shore and the sea 
closed up. But the Gypsies swam upon the surface and were 

Greek and Montenegrin versions, Groome, op. cit.> p. xxvii. A Gypsy forged the 
nails for the Cross and a shepherd stole one, Carnoy et Nicolai'des, Traditions 
Popvlaires de VAsie Mineure, pp. 241. In a Bulgarian story the Jews prepared 
five nails and the crayfish stole one. Henoe it was blessed and may be eaten in 
Lent! Schisohmanoff, Ligendes Religieuses Btdgares (Paris, 1896), pp. 118-22, p. 114. 
In a Russian story the swallows stole the nails, but the sparrows brought them 
baok. Ralston, op. cit. f p. 331. 

1 Miss Durham, op. cit. , p. 67. 

2 Schisohmanoff, op. cit., p. 78. 
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turned into crows. That is why Gypsies reverence St. Basil and 
why the crow is of Gypsy origin . 1 

I do not remember coming across a Near Eastern version of 
the story which is fairly common in Europe, that the ancestors of 
the Gypsies were Egyptians who refused to receive the Holy 
Family when they fled from Herod and were in consequence 
condemned to become wanderers for a period of years . 2 3 

According to Turkish and Bulgarian tradition the irreligion of 
the Gypsies is explained by the following story. ' When their 
religions were being distributed to the different nations, the 
recipients wrote their creeds in books or upon wood, stone or 
metal, all except the thriftless Gypsies, who inscribed their canons 
on cabbage leaves which a passing donkey espied and ate .’ 8 A 
somewhat similar story is told by the modern Greeks to explain 
why Gypsies and Albanians have no letters. God handed out 
letters to all the races of mankind except to the Gypsies, who 
were under a curse because they forged the nails for the Cruci¬ 
fixion. There was no paper in those days, so the letters were 
written on leaves. All the recipients took theirs carefully home 
except the Albanian, who stopped at a spring to drink. While he 
was so engaged a cow ate up his letters. He returned to God to 
ask for another lot, but God had no letters left except those which 
had been originally prepared for the Gypsies. He offered these to 
the Albanian, who replied, ‘ I won’t take those, God, even if you 
make them in gold.’ ‘ But I have no others,’ said God. ‘ Very 
well,’ answered the Albanian, ‘ I ’ll do without .’ 4 * 

The peculiar hatred with which Gypsies are regarded may no 
doubt in part be attributed to the laxity of religious observance, 
for in this area religious rule has the added sanction of corres¬ 
ponding with racial or national cleavage. Their thievish habits 
and way of life have of course made them unpopular in all 
countries. It is also widely believed in Turkey that they dig up 


1 Schischmanoff, op. cit ., pp. 118-22. The question of Gypsy saints needs further 
investigation and in particular the patronage of Gypsies in the Near East by St. 
Basil and St. Paraskeve. Their connection with St. George (Pouqueviile, op. cit. y 
ii. p. 162, ‘patron cecura6nique de leurs hordes’) arises perhaps from the obser¬ 
vance of the spring festival mentioned below, p. 178. 

* This story is connected with the claim of mediaeval Gypsies in Western Europe 
to be a kind of pilgrim. It is also linked with the story of the Wandering 
Jew. 

3 Garnett, op. cit ., p. 360, St. Clair and Brophy, A Residence in Bvlgaria , 
p. 100, quoted J. O. L. S ., N.S., vii. p. 160. 

4 Politis, Paradoseis , i., p. 624. 
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graves and eat corpses. 1 I am inclined to think that this superstition 
is in part based upon the habit of eating carrion to which some at 
least of the Balkan Gypsies are addicted. 2 It will be remembered 
that the rules of diet have a peculiar importance in countries 
permeated with Oriental ideas, and an especial horror is lent to the 
charge of eating corpses by the vivid belief in the vampire which 
is universally common to all the peoples of the Near East. 

The Gypsies cannot be said to have any religion of their own. 
Paspati is explicit. ‘ Mes relations fatnili&res et soutenues avec les 
Tchinghian6s Musulmans et Chretiens et surtout avec les Zap&ris, 
m’ont convaincu, qu’il n’y a aucun vestige de religion, ou de foi, 
importee de leur propre pays. Tout a ete oubliA’ 8 Of .alleged 
peculiar rites Mrs. Blunt records that a fire must be kept con¬ 
tinually burning in a Gypsy camp. Upon May 1 they are said 
to repair in a body to the sea-coast or the banks of a river,' where 
they throw water three times on their temples, invoking the 
invisible genii loci to grant their special wishes.’ 4 This is no 
doubt the Kakkava, Feast of Cauldrons, which is observed upon 
April 23 O.S. in the southern provinces of Turkey and later in 
the northern, when a three days’ feast is held to celebrate the 
breaking up of winter quarters. 6 It is usually held at a spring, 
but apparently for reasons of convenience rather than of religion. 
If this was originally a Gypsy festival it has become merged in 
Bulgaria with the feast of St. George, which is celebrated also by 
Moslems in honour of Khizr Elias. 8 At the close of this festival 
the poll tax is handed to the tacheribashi (chief), who is responsible 
to the government for its collection. Similarly in Corfu the 
Gypsies paid their dues after the May Day festival. 7 

It is further believed that the Gypsies annually drink a secret 
potion, the composition of which is only known to the oldest and. 
wisest of the tribe. It is drunk by the whole community and 
confers upon them immunity from snake-bite. ‘ It is certain that, 

1 Paspati, Glides, p. 2; Pouqueville, i. p. 476; Garnett, op. cit., p. 361; 
Durham, loc. cit . 

* Z&gundjis are reputed to be carrion eaters and their name is said to be derived 
from the fact. J. G. L . 8, % N.S., ix. p. 13. For mulano mas at Salonica in 1913 
see J. G. L. N.S., vii. pp. 47-8. 

3 Paspati, jZtudes, p. 27. 4 Blunt, op. cit., i. p. 160. 

5 Garnett, op. cit., p. 362. Her source is no doubt Paspati, Etudes, p. 27. 

0 J. O. L. S., N.S., ix. p. 33. Thus in the Hindus district Pouqueville, op. cit., 
ii. p. 162, mentions ‘ l’6glise de Saint Athanase des Boh^miens orthodoxes qui y 
c^lebrent chaque ann6e un pan^gvri bruyant en l’honneur de Saint George, patron 
ojcum^nique de leurs hordes, quelque soit le culte apparent qu’elles professent.* 

7 Miller, Latins in the Levant , quoted J. G. L. S., N.S., iii. p. 72. 
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owing to some agency, the gipsies can catch snakes and handle 
them with the greatest impunity, but are never known to kill or 
hurt these animals.’ 1 Miss Durham was told that the Gypsies 
were really snake worshippers and sometimes carry large snakes 
with them. 2 These popular beliefs perhaps support the view that 
the Ethiopians of Roger Bacon who came to the countries of 
Western Europe hunting for dragons were in reality Gypsies * and 
that the Athinganoi of Balsamon (circa 1204) were Gypsies and 
not the heretical sect of Athinganoi. 4 In fact, though it may sur- 
prise those familiar with the habits of English Gypsies, snake¬ 
charming is one of the characteristic activities of the Oriental 
Gypsy. 6 The Gypsies of Transcaucasia, for example, catch and 
tame snakes, * which they carry hidden in the breasts of their 
shirts and the sleeves of their tunics; with these tame reptiles they 
wander through the villages and exhibit them to the superstitious 
inhabitants, who firmly believe that these people have magical 
powers.’ 8 

Sedentary Gypsies were settled at Constantinople before the 
capture of the city by the Turks. Muhammad the Conqueror, 
according to Evliya, established the Gypsies of Balat Shehri in 
Balat-mahalleh-si. 7 The quarter of Balat lies upon the Golden 
Horn, and forms the northern apex of the triangle of Con¬ 
stantinople. It was and is the ghetto. 8 The Gypsies of the 
present day, however, seem to have shifted a little further west, 
and are now said to reside between the Adrianople Gate and Top 

1 Blunt, op. cit.y i. p. 160. Pouqueville’s Gypsy suridji was on the other 
hand a snake-eater, Pouqueville, op. dt. 9 ii. p. 335. 

* Durham, op. cit., p. 68. 

3 Wiener, J. 0. L. 8 ., N.S., iii. pp. 12-13. 

4 Balsamon (f circa 1204) mentions among those ineligible for priesthood AXXot 
bb robs 6$ei s fyncoXTiffyiero* ol teal 'hQLyyavoi \eybpewoi r br pAv <pa<n yevvrf$rjvai els ijpApav 
KCLKoroibv, rbv b*ab els daripa dyatibv, teal ebrvxlus teal bwrrvxlas yevrpophas dsrayyiWown. 
See Politis, Paroimiai , iv. p. 373; Miklosich, liter die Mundarten , vi. p. 61 ; de 
Goeje, Mtmoirts sur Its Migrations des TsiganesA trovers VAsie (Leyden, 1903), pp. 
75-6. The earliest reference to Athinganoi where the meaning appears to be 
Gypsies is in a Georgian work of the eleventh century. 

b Sinclair, J. G . L. S ., N.S., i. p. 204. 

• Patkanoff, J. G. L. 8 ., N.S., i. p. 238. Snake-charming Gypsies in Asia Minor. 
Von Lusohan, J. R. A. I ., xli., quoted J. G. L. S. t N.S., vii. p. 157. 

7 Evliya, i., i. p. 49. 

8 * Ballata, the Jew quarter, is the most filthy of any in the capital.’ Hobhouse, 
A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of Turkey (London, 1813), p. 892. It 
takes its name from Palation, i. e. the old palace of Constantine. There was another 
settlement of Jews in Constantinople up to 1615, when a fire demolished the houses. 
The Valideh mosque was built upon the site thus cleared, and the inhabitants were 
transferred across the Golden Horn to the suburb of Hasskeui, which Evliya, I., ii; 
p. 41, describes as ‘a Jewish town like Salonika.’ 
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Eapu, and on both sides of Sulu Rule, the square tower outside 
the walls in the same area. 1 

Some information about the trades plied by the Gypsies is 
supplied by Evliya's account of the review of the guilds of 
Constantinople by Murad iv. Before his expedition to'Bagdad a 
review of all the inhabitants of Constantinople passed before the 
Sultan,® and a general description of buildings, quarters, cisterns, 
mosques, monuments, etc., was drawn up. The result of investiga¬ 
tions, which were made as exactly as possible, 8 were registered in 
a book bearing the title of Evssafi Kostantanieh, Description of 
Constantinople. 4 To this book Evliya had access, and his account 
is evidently drawn partly from the documentary source and partly 
from what he saw. 6 

The representatives of the guilds, divided into fifty-seven 
sections, passed in procession before the Sultan upon ornamental 
cars plying their respective trades. The review had primarily a 
military character, and the disputes about precedence which arose 
were decided by imperial edict in accordance with the compara¬ 
tive military value of the professions concerned. 6 The rear was 

1 Maomiilan, Guide to Greece , Archipelago , and Constantinople , p. 120 ; Meyer, 
Tiirkei, p. 281 ; Camoy et Nicolaides, Folklore de Constantinople , p. 187. Paspati, 
fitudes^ p. 11, estimates the sedentary Gypsies of Constantinople at 140 families 
living at Tohinartchechme and Yenibaghtche, which correspond to the two areas 
mentioned above, and in thq suburbs at Kassimpasha, north-west of Galata (for the 
fate of this Gypsy settlement in recent years see Gilliat-Smith, J. G. L. S. y N. S., 
iv. p. 79), and Scutari on the Asiatic side. The only reference to Gypsies in Evliya’s 
account of the suburbs is negative. Top Khanah, in his day, contained * 170 
quarters of Moslem, 20 of Greeks, 7 of Armenians, and 2 of Jews, but none of 
Franks or Gipsies* (i., ii. p. 58). 

2 * In order to assist me in this great expedition, I desire that all the guilds of 
Constantinople, both large and small, shall repair to my Imperial camp’ (Evliya, I., 
ii. pp. 100 foil.). 

3 ‘ Those, who make the description, shall be men of impartial character, if the 
contrary should be found, I shall order them to be quartered.’ 

4 * The Historiographer Sol&k Z&deh read it day and night in the presence of 
the Sult&n, who exclaimed, “ Oh, my God ! let this town flourish to the end of time ’* * 
(Evliya, i., ii. p. 103). 

3 ‘ My gracious Lord, Melek Ahmed Pashd (Evliya’s maternal uncle and patron), 
was at this time sword-bearer (sihild&r) to the Emperor. Having been named, after 
the conquest of Baghdad, governor of Diarbekr, this description of Constantinople 
remained in his hands, and it is from this original, that I, poor EvliyA, have copied 
the following ’ (Evliya, i., ii. p. 103). 

• ‘As Jews are the most despised of all men, they pass the very last of the 
whole procession. This is quite the reverse of the rank commonly established, where 
the last rank is the principal according to this verse of the code of ceremonies:— 

“ This is the law of the Imperial sword, 

First walks the Slave, and after walks the Lord.** 

But in the procession of the camp, as we have seen, it is quite the opposite case, 
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brought up by the tavern-keepers, and amongst these the Jewish 
tavern-keepers, at the extreme end of the procession, walked under 
police protection to prevent their being roughly handled by the 
crowd. 1 White is perhaps mistaken in attributing the institution 
of this review to Murad hi * It is possible that the organisation 
of the guilds goes back to Byzantine times, and like much of the 
folklore recorded by Evliya, it may have been taken over by the 
Turks from their predecessors. Such processions, which were of 
course enormously expensive, took place subsequently only upon 
such occasions of national importance as warranted the taking out 
of the Sanjak Sherif (the holy standard of the Prophet) from the 
chamber of relics in the Seraglio to accompany the army. It was 
abolished in 1769,® and though the guilds rallied to support the 
Sultan in the suppression of the Janissaries in 1808, no procession 
took place upon that occasion. 4 

It has been stated that ‘ all the expert executioners of Con¬ 
stantinople are supposed to be of gypsy origin,’ 6 but the truth of 
the supposition would seem very doubtful. There is no mention 
of Gypsies among the executioners who marched in the second 
section of the procession, though there may well have been some 
among the unobtrusive professions, which were not formally 
represented but are mentioned by Evliya immediately after them. 

‘ The corporation of thieves... and footpads... might here be re¬ 
membered as a very numerous one, who have an eye to our purses, 
and pretend that Amru Aydr is their chief. But far be they from 
us. We say the same of the corporation of pimps and bankrupts, 
who are innumerable. They do not appear in public processions, 
and are not known individually, but the thieves pay tribute 
to the two officers of police, . . . and get their subsistence by 

as all the guilds rank in proportion to their necessity and essential use, and contest 
the precedency with each other’ (Evliya, i., ii. p. 249). 

1 ‘ The Jews were ordered to walk quite separate from all the other guilds and 
corporations, because they never mingle with other people, and particularly not with 
Mahometans, against whom they cherish a most rancorous hatred’ (ibid., p. 249). 
Cf. Tacitus, Histories , v. 5; Annals , xv. 44. 

2 White, Three Years in Constantinople or Domestic Manners of the Turks in 
1844 (2nded., London, 1846), i. p. 197. 

3 This was the occasion of the Brognard episode. Infidels were not allowed to 
witness the sacred banner of the Prophet, but Herr von Brognard, the Austrian 
agent, insisted upon gratifying his curiosity. The crowd discovered him and he 
was roughly handled, an affair which naturally entailed diplomatic consequences. 
See von Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos (Pesth, 1822), ii. pp. 393-4. 
Finlay, History of Greece , v. pp. 250-91. 

4 White, op. cit ., i. p. 197. 

5 Keppel, op. cit., ii. p. 333. 
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mingling in the crowds of Constantinople, and by cheating 
foreigners. ’ 1 

In 1696 special police regulations were issued to control the 
morals of the Gypsies of Constantinople; before this event and 
since too, remarks the historian Mohammed Girai, the women of 
these tribes are all prostitutes and the men pimps. 2 * In the 
eighteenth century, according to Belon, their morals were little 
improved, and a Gypsy brothel appears to have existed in Pera, 
outside the control of the Stambul police. 2 

The expert executioners were in fact the Djellat (headsmen), 
and these were formerly a special corps of Janissaries; after the 
suppression of that body they were drawn from the most expert 
cavasses of the Seraskier or Top Khanah barracks. 4 * 

That like Ali Pasha’s Gypsies those of Constantinople were 
employed as hangmen is however quite possible. The hangman’s 
assistant needs little skill, and his duties are despised. In the 
seventeenth century chance-met Christians were often compelled 
to perform this unpleasant duty. 6 On May 1909 three Gypsies 
were employed to pull the ropes and kick away the chairs at the 
public hanging of rebel soldiers in Turkey, receiving for their 
services an English sovereign apiece. 6 

In the tenth section: 'The leaders of Bears (Ayiji&n) are 
Gypsies, who have no patron; 7 they inhabit the quarter called 


1 Evliya, L, ii. p. 109. The system by which a police offioer called Zyndan 
Hassekisi (keeper of the prison) keeps a register of thieves and * in fact is no other 
than the head or chief of the thieves* is described by Hawkins, ‘Some Particulars 
respecting the Police of Constantinople,* in Walpole, Travels in Various Countries 
of the East (London, 1820), p. 281. 

2 Von Hammer, Oeschichte des osmanischen Reiches y vi. p. 621. 

1 Belon, Observations (Paris, 1664), pp. 112-13. 

4 White* op. cit ., i. p. 129. 

8 4 Quand ils menent quelqu’un pour estre pendu, s’ils renoontrent par le ohemin 
un Chrestien, ils le font servir de bourreau.* Thevenot, Relation (Tun Voyage fait 
au Levant (Rouen, 1665), p. 130. 

• Gilliat-Smith, J. G. L. S N.S., iii. p. 232. 

7 Each guild has usually two patrons : (1) the pre-Mahometan traditional 
inventor of the profession; (2) one of the contemporaries of the Prophet, who was 
girded by him, or in accordance with his instructions, to be the patron saint of the 
occupation. Girding of course confers divine grace. The meaning of the Dervishes’ 
girdle is, 4 My limbs are girded to do good works ’ (Evliya, i., ii. p. 98). The Sultan 
was girded at the Mosque of Eyyoub not only at accession, a privilege formerly 
enjoyed by the Mufti, but since 1808 successfully claimed by the Sheik of the Mev- 
levi Dervishes (see Hasluck, Annual of the British School at Athens , xix. pp. 208 
foil.), but also before an important expedition, e.g. Sultan Ibrahim was twice girded 
before the Cretan expedition. The exception among the guilds is perhaps worth 
quoting, revealing as it does one of the virtues of Islam and something of the 
character of Evliya. 4 All the guilds and corporations have patrons with the exoep- 
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Shah Mahalleh, in the suburb of Bal&t. 1 They appear in public 
processions, being attached and belonging to the hunters, in their 
train. They number about seventy men, having strange names, 
such as K&ryrighdf, Awdra, Diiraj&k, Binbereket, Bazi-oghlf, 
Sfvrf-oghli, and Haiw&n-oghlf, leading bears by double chains, with 
cudgels in their hands, and playing on tambourines. If from time 
to time a bear gets up, they cry “ 0 Wassil! now show thy skill; 
they took thee on the mountain, and have bred thee like a man. 
Wheels turn in the garden in watering it, why shouldest thou not 
turn in dancing.” Saying such idle words as these, they pass, 
playing their tricks before the Al&i-koshk.’ 8 

The bear-leaders come immediately after the lion-keepers, who 
succeed the shepherds and their mastiffs. But though this may 
have been the original order, it was changed. In the twenty- 
eighth section we find the lion-keepers again. ‘ Formerly the lion 
and leopard-keepers, with their lions and leopards, used to walk in 
the train of the dogs and mastiffs of the shepherds, and the Madras 
of the head of the butchers; but the fur-makers standing in need 
of their skins, an Imperial edict was issued in order to fix their 
place in the suite of the fur-makers.’ 8 

The Gypsy bear-leaders seem to have kept their place, and 
perhaps the reason is that bearskins were but little used by the 
furriers. Bearskins are not rigidly forbidden in the furriers’ 
bazaar of modern Constantinople, but they are disliked. There is 
a Moslem tradition that the father of bears was Ibn Bakhil, who 
was cursed by Ali, to whom out of miserliness he refused hospi¬ 
tality. For some reason black bears became identified with Shias 
and brown bears with Sunnis. The Shia tribes of Luristan are 
said to hate brown bears, which they catch and teach to dance, 
abusing them the while as Sunnis. The Ommiad Caliphs, who 
were Sunni, hunted and killed black bears but spared brown ones, 

tion of the horse-millers, who have none, because no saint can afford his patronage 
to the tormenting animals in that way. There is no pleasure enjoying quietly 
bread the flour of which has been ground by horse-mills ’ (Evliya i., ii. p. 125). 

1 Balat is not, accurately speaking, a suburb, but lies within the walls. I 
suspect a slip on the part of von Hammer, who was translating into a language not 
his own. 

2 Evliya, I., ii. p. 146. 

8 Evliya, i., ii. p. 205. I suspect that the confusion in Evliya’s narrative has 
arisen because his documentary source gave the original processional order, shepherds 
—lion-keepers—bear-leaders. The question of precedence arose, and actually the 
lion-keepers were transferred. In his 10th section, Evliya would then be copying 
from the book which he tacitly corrects in his 28th section on the basis of his 
experience. 
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of which a number were kept in the royal menagerie at Bagdad. 
When the Shia Abbassids became caliphs a slaughter of the Sunni 
brown bears took place. 1 

In the fifteenth section of the procession marched the horse- 
dealers (Janbazani-esb), three hundred men. ‘Their patron is 
Kanbur AH, who was girded by Alf, and perished with the martyrs 
of Kerbela [i.e. Hassan and Hussein]. These horse-dealers are 
rich merchants; in the stables of each of them are found from 
forty to fifty Arabian horses. The greatest part of them are 
gipsies; but there are also people of all nations amongst them.’ 2 
In modern Constantinople ‘ the horse-dealers are mostly Albanians 
and their stablemen Gypsies. They conjointly sustain the reputa¬ 
tion for roguery so pre-eminently enjoyed by their craft in 
Europe.’ * 

Gypsies are not mentioned by name among the corporation of 
wrestlers. In modern Turkey Gypsies are well known for their 
dexterity at this art, 1 and that their ancestors in the seventeenth 
century practised the profession is shown by the story of Sultan 
Ibrahim (1639-1649), who was over given to women and low 
favourites. ‘The same dignity (i.e. Agha of the Janissaries) he 
would have conferred on Ahmed Kulf, a gipsy... by extraction, who 
was a celebrated wrestler and juggler, and with whose skill he was 
much pleased. The juggler answered, “Gracious sovereign, since 
the time of the Pharaohs, by whom we wandering gipsies were 
expelled from Egypt, not one of my ancestors has been either a 
minister or a vezfr; and such ideas came only into Pharaoh’s head, 
when he was near his fall.” Thus saying, he most prudently 
declined the offered dignity, and begged leave to go to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage.’ 6 

In the forty-third section among the musicians come the 
Players of the Jeshdeh, three hundred men. ‘This instrument 
was invented by Bineklishah from Salonica. It is like the former 

1 White, op. cit ., ii. pp. 274 foil. 

1 Eviiya, I., ii. p. 170. Von Hammer, CcmstantinopoHs , ii. p. 453, supplies the 
following gloss, ‘ Dschanbasani Esb, oder Seelenspieler der Pferde, eine Art von 
Pferdemaklern oder Pferdedieben, meistens Zigeuner.’ 

3 White, op. cit., iii. p. 277. With Kinglake’s suridjis ( Eothen, cap. ii.) ef. 
Pouqueville’s gypsy snake-eater, ii. p. 335. 

4 Blunt, op. cit., ii. p. 73; Baker, op. cit., in J.G.L.S., Third Series, i. 
p. 46. 

5 Evliyd, i., ii. p. 13. Favourites could reach the highest dignities. ‘Die 
Singerknaben gelangten zu den ersten Wiirden des Reiches, und so ward Hafisa 
Ahmed, ein Singerknabe des Sultans, zuletzt Grosswesir.’ Von Hammer, Constan - 
tinopolis, ii. p. 509. 
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[i.e. the Ckokur, the instrument of the Janissaries, which had five 
chords, a wooden breastplate, and 26 frets of great size], an instru¬ 
ment of five chords, but of small and round belly, a short handle, 
with the perdehs [frets] very narrow. It is a noisy instrument, 
commonly played by Gipsies at Constantinople, who hang it round 
their necks and play it at Eyyub, Kaghid-Khanah, and other 
pleasure places.’ 1 

In the forty-fourth section among the fools and mimics of 
Constantinople came the dancing boys. ‘ Whenever there is a 
feast of Imperial circumcision, nuptials or victory, from two to 
three hundred singers, dancers, comics, mimics, with mischievous 
boys of the town, who have exhausted seventy cups of the poison 
of life and misrule, crowd together and play day and night. At 
some private weddings they gain in a night the sum of a thousand 
piastres, collecting the money in the half-drum after each dance. 
If I were to describe all that I have seen of their skill and show 
my book would become an eulogy of these entertaining fellows 
(Motrib).' They are divided into twelve companies called Kol.’ 

Of these ‘ the first company of Parpul are three thousand boys, 
they dwell at Balata, and are for the most part GipsieS. The 
second company of Ahmed are three hundred boys, also of Balata; 
they are the dancing boys, the lords of misrule. The third company 
of Osman are four hundred; there is no Gipsy amongst them; they 
aire excellent mimics.’ The fourth company are Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews; the nationality of the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
is not specified; 2 the sixth and ninth are Greeks and Armenians; 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth all Jews. The nationality of the 
others is not specified. 

‘ The twelfth company of Semurkash are two hundred boys, who 
are all Jews, and all tumblers, jugglers, fire-eaters, ball-players, and 
cup-players, who pass the whole night in showing their tricks, and 
ask more than a hundred piastres for a night’s performance; as 
these Jewish boys have the greatest antipathy to the gipsies who 
compose the first company, they generally set a band of these 
Jewish boys against a band of gipsies, which produces the 
strangest scenes. Thus, they represent the play of a Jew surprised 

1 Evliya, I., ii. p. 235. 

2 From the passages quoted in Kunos, Da# Tiirkische VolksMchauxpiel (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 11, it is clear that von Hammer deals pretty freely with his text and 
omits not a little from the translation. The nationality of the fifth class is not in 
fact indeterminate, but it consisted partly of Gypsies, partly of ‘ Stadtebewohner.’ 
Who exactly are meant by this last I do not know. 
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in flagrante with a Gipsy girl, the girl is seated on an ass, and 
conducted through the street with nasty intestines on her head, 
which makes people nearly die with laughing. 1 In short these 
twelve companies of boys, who are called Chengf (cinaedi), vie with 
each other in producing the most voluptuous dances, and the most 
comical scenes. They are all dressed in gold stuff, and endeavour 
to excel while passing under the Al&i-koshk where the Emperor is 
seated, so as to attract his attention by their fits and tricks. Since 
Adam descended from Paradise on earth, never was there seen 
such a crowd of tempting boys as under Sult&n Murdd iv.’ * 

The obscene character of the dances 8 of these boys has been 
reprobated by all European travellers, and the performers have 
always enjoyed the worst reputation as ministers to that vice to 
which Orientals like the ancient Greeks are peculiarly addicted. 4 
Of their appearance an English traveller has left an interesting 
description. ‘ First, your dancers were for the most part young 
youths, very handsome generally ; most Greekes, yet some more 
Turkes, Armenians, and a few Jewes.’ In fact, the dancing boys 
were never recruited from Turks but only from Greeks (usually 
island Greeks), Jews, Armenians, and Gypsies, 6 and I suspect that 
those whom Covel took for Turks were in reality Moslem Gypsies. 

‘ The best were clothed very rich, either cloth of gold, silver, or 

1 The actual punishment reserved for those caught in adultery is mimicked. 
‘ Souvent le galand est aussi condamn6 k se promener dans lea rues sur un &ne, la 
teste tournee vers la queue, qu’on lui fait tenir en maniere de bride, avec un 
oouronne de tripailles et une cravate de pareille 6toffe. Apr6s oe triomphe on le 
r6gale d’un certain nombre de coups de b&ton sur les reins & sous la plante des 
pieds; pour demiere punition il paye une amende proportion^ k son bien.’— 
Tournefort, op. cit. , ii. p. 95. Such forms of punishment for adultery are of oourse 
pretty oommon ; cf. Plutarch, Greek Questions) 2: ‘ What woman is that who was 
called among the Cumaeans the Rider on the Ass T * 

1 Evliya, i., ii. p. 240-1. 

3 The ‘ baladins Tschennguy . . . font consister lcur talent, non k varier et a per- 
fectionner leurs pas, mais k prendre diflterentes attitudes des plus obscenes. Plus ils 
y excellent, plus ils sont distingu6s dans la troupe et recherch&? par la multitude.’— 
D’Ohsson, TMeau GenArale, iv., i. p. 424. For the character of Turkish dances, 
Macfarlane, Constantinople in 1SJS (London, 1829), pp. 118-19, and the description 
of the performance in the Gypsy mahalla at Salonika, J. G. L. S., N.S., vii. pp. 48 
foil. 

4 ‘ Hanno la maggior parte il peccato di Sodoma, che sebbene ci5 k loro proibito 
dalla lora legge, e nondimeno in tanto uso, che tengono per servizio loro i giovani 
pubblicamente.’ Garzoni (1573 a.d.) in Alberi, Iielazioni degli Amlxisciatori Veneti 
al Senato (Firenze, 1840), Series III., vol. i. p. 398. Cf. Bou6, Turquie d 1 Europe, 
ii. p. 467. 

5 * That part of the entertainment which is most to the fancy of the company, 
and which no Englishman would patiently contemplate for a moment, is the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Yamakis, or dancing boys, who are chietly insular Greeks and Jews, but 
never Turks. ’ Hobhouse, op. cit. , p. 885. 
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rich silk. They had on a just a corp, as we say, coining to mid 
thigh, close button’d at the hands, and girt about them with rich 
girdles as their purse and fancy led them; under it (over the rest 
of their cloth’s) they had a petticoat, which was very large, and 
hang’d very full, down to their ankles; this was very rich, and of 
some pretty light merry colour. . . . Their heads are not shaven 
quite close, but very lovely locks are left round, which at other 
times they wear up close, and are unseen; but now they let them 
down, and set them out to best advantage, sometimes disshevel’d 
all about their shoulders, sometimes braided and hanging at their 
back. They commonly wore over their hair a plain cap of silk 
(small, or scull fashioned) or (which is more gentele) a fur’d sort of 
cap, cal’d here a ctdpdck. There was a delicate lovely boy, of 
about 10 yeares old, had as comely head of hair, long as most 
women. With him danc’t a lusty handsome man (about 25), both 
Turkes. They acceded all the roguish lascivious postures con¬ 
ceivable with that strange ingenuity of silent ribaldry, as I protest 
I believe Sardanapalus and all the effeminate courts of the East 
never came near them. . . . The rest danc’t 4, 6, sometimes 8 in 
a company. It consists most in wriggling the body (a confounded 
wanton posture, and speakes as much of the Eastern treachery as 
dumb signs can), slipping their steps round gently; setting and 
turning. Never is there arming, or any figure, or handing. . . . 
They allwayes come before the person (where they dance) running 
(as all other that have occasion to passe and re-passe, unlesse in the 
bringing of presents or the like solemnity); then they fall either 
into a semicircle or whole round, and so continue falling out of one 
tune or humour into another, till at last, with a merry wherry of 
their musick, they turn round (as the Dervises) a long time, and so 
stopping they bow, and away they run to their musick, which are 
alwayes hard by.’ The music is described as a ‘ Pans pipe of 20, 
25, 30, at most 32 reeds, placed in order, lesse and shorter each 
another as the notes rise.’ 1 


1 Covel’8 Diary, May 23, 1675, in Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant , 
ed. Bent (Hakluyt Society, 1893), pp. 213-14. With this may be compared a more 
modem account. 4 Ihr weibisches Aussehen ist eben so widerlich als ihr ganzes 
Handwerk abscheulich. Mit weiten, von vorae und hinten aufgeschlitzten Bein- 
kleidern angethan, tragen sie kurze seidene, oder goldgestickte Jacken, die Haare 
ungeschoren, in Locken in das Gesicht fallend und mit Blumen durchflochten. Ein 
Blumenstrauss, hinter das Ohr gesteckt, gehdrt unter die vorziiglichsten Unter- 
scheidung8zeichen derselben, und manchmal schminkt ihre Stirne ein Kranz von 
Goldstiicken, welche sie durch den Tanz, oder auf noch schimplichere Weise ver- 
dienet haben. Bey ihren Tanzen ist es nahmlich gebrauohlich, dass die Zuschauer 
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Female Gypsy dancers are not mentioned by Evliya, but. de 
TheveUot has recorded their popularity at Constantinople in the 
seventeenth century. ‘ Ils ont encore certaines femmes qu’ils 
appellent Tchingueniennes, qui sont des danseuses publiqiies, & 
en dansant jouent des cliquettes ou d’autres instrumens, & font 
pours quelques aspres mille tours de reins assez deshonestes.’ 1 
Like the boys they enjoy the worst reputation and many of them 
are prostitutes. 2 

Among the Buza-makers 3 at the end of the procession of the 
guilds Gypsies are once more to be found. ‘ The Buza-sellers are 
for the greater part T&t&r gipsies.’ 4 

An occupation of the modern Gypsies of Constantinople which 
is not mentioned by Evliya is basket-making. The makers of the 
finer baskets of palm leaf, rushes, etc., are mostly Arabs or Egyp¬ 
tians, but besides these are the Sepetgee (basket or pannier 
makers), who reside partly near the horse-market and partly in 
the long street which runs parallel to the mat-market, extra 
muro8. These are Gypsies. ‘ They fabricate the strong baskets 
employed by fishmongers, ass and horse drivers, dealers in eggs, 
onions, salt, and heavy articles. They also make circular coops 
for broods of chickens, more secure and convenient than those 
used in England and France. Solomon is the patron of the last- 
mentioned guild.’ 5 The nomads of Asia Minor also make willow 
baskets which the women sell for bread and old clothes,® and the 


ihr VVohlgefallen (das immer denselben Schritt mit der Ausgelassenheit derselben 
halt) durch Aufdnickung eines Goldstuckes und eines Kusses auf die Stime aus- 
driioken.’ Von Hammer, Constant'inopolis, ii. p. 516. English clergymen in the 
seventeenth century were evidently not squeamish. 

1 De Thevenot, Relation d*un Voyage fait au Levant (Rouen, 1665), p. 67. 
Clarke, op, cit. , iv. p. 576, mentions these ‘ prostitutes who dance with castagnettes 
and howl to the beating of a tambourine for the amusement of the Turks.’ 

2 Durham, J. O . L. S., N.S., iv. p. 69. Blunt, op. cit., i. p. 161. Paspati, pp. 
22-3. 

3 ‘ Ils ont encore un autre breuuage qu’ils appellent Boza, il est fait d’orge ou de 
millet A a un goust approchant de celuy de nostre bierre mais non si agreable, j’en 
ay voulu gouster une fois ; je le trouuay bien mauvais, il n’y a que les petites gens 
qui en boivent, aussi est il & tree vil prix.’ De Thevenot, op. cit., p. 62. 

4 ‘ The Briza-makers are, however, a very neoessary corporation in a camp, 
Bdza (though fermented) is not prohibited like wine, it gives heat and strength to 
the body of Moslim warriors and serves to allay hunger. The excess of drinking it 
brings on the gout and dropsy, and the proverb says : “ That dogs are no friends to 
Btiza-drinkers.” The reason is that Biiza-drinkers being liable to the above-said 
diseases, always carry a stick in the hand, which is no means of recommending 
themselves to the favour of dogs.’ Evliya, I., ii. p. 245. 

* White, op. cit., i. pp. 290-1. 

. 4 Van Lennep, op. cit., i. p. 301. Cf. for Tokat district Hamlin in Paspati, 
Etudes, p. 17. 
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sedentary Sepetdji of Shumla form a distinct class among the 
Moslem Gypsies of North-East Bulgaria. 1 


REVIEW 

Ghitza and other Romances of Gypsy Blood By Konrad 
Bercovici. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1921. 

M R. BERCOVICI’S early home was by the Rumanian Danube, 
and there, many years ago, he became acquainted with the 
Gypsy horse-dealing tribes who camped on his father’s land, and 
whom he is said to have accompanied on their summer rounds. 
He became familiar, too, in early life with the settled or semi- 
settled Gypsy musicians who played at the houses of the boyars 
and the festivities of the peasants; with the Gypsy bear-tamers of 
the Carpathians; with the Tartar traders of the Dobrudjan 
marshes. And it is of these people he writes in Ghitza, a collec¬ 
tion of six Gypsy and two Tartar romances, with one further story 
depicting both races. 

The short romance is not an easy form of art, but Mr. Berco- 
vici’s matter is so fresh, and his narrative style so graphically 
vivid, that he both arrests and holds one’s attention, stamping 
scene after scene on one’s mind as with a die; tense, passionate, 
dramatic scenes for the most part, but now and again, and with 
equal clearness of definition, some picture of workaday life. It 
is rather a ruthless business this die-stamping, with its sacrifice of 
fine shades, but effective beyond a doubt in Mr. Bercovici’s hands, 
for his workmanship is a fine thing, and he has the artistry to 
conceal his artifices, which obtrude on rare occasions only. 

His plots are simple, his situations dramatic, and consequently 
his stories are admirably in keeping with the people he depicts. 
Swift action based on instinct rather than reflection, physical 
skill and strength, masterfulness and courage, a little cunning 
perhaps but nothing despicably underhand—these bring a man 
the desire of his heart, which is usually a woman, and one who 
will not wed any but a strong, masterful man willing to exercise 
his strength and masterfulness on her or for her gratification. 


1 Petulengro, J. O. L. S ., ix. p. 4. The women of the Sofia Gypsies ‘excel in 
basket-making.* Gilliat - Smith, J.G.L.S., N.S., iii. p. 183. Basket-makers 
in Epirus. Pouqueville, op . c*£., ii. pp. 167, 376. 

1 An English edition, entitled Gypsy Blood , has been published by Nash and 
Grayson, London, 1922. 
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‘ Mare-breaking ’ is, in fact, Mr. Bercovici’s favourite theme, and 
his heroes, like Jasper Petulengro, understand the job, and waste 
no time in moody contemplation or on tentative efforts along 
wrong lines. But their conquests are not easily achieved: the 
women see to that. 

Mr. Bercovici’s Gypsies are passionate but not malicious; proud, 
and sometimes vain; sensitive to insult; quick to perceive 
strength or weakness in an opponent; abstemious, except on 
special occasions; able to endure physical hardship; great horse¬ 
men and wrestlers; skilful when they apply themselves to a 
congenial occupation; fine mannered, and telling in their speech; 
responsive to natural beauty; fond of music and dancing; decent 
in their family life. In brief, they have most of the characteristic 
Gypsy traits. And yet as individuals they are not really convin¬ 
cing, partly on account of over-emphasis of their heroic qualities, 
but mainly because characterisation stops short after a few vigor¬ 
ous strokes by way of outline, and so we are left with racial types, 
not fully developed men and women—an inevitable result perhaps 
of the medium chosen. 

From Ohitza the Gypsiologist will be able to glean a few facts 
of scientific interest about the manner and habits of life of the 
horse-traders and bear-tamers, and his appetite will be whetted, 
if nothing more, by the passing references to wandering musicians 
and coppersmith tribes (p. 56). He will learn, too, of the burial 
under a roadside oak of a woman who died naturally, to avoid 
dealings with the law (p. 29). But it is the social organisation 
and marriage customs of the horse-traders that will interest him 
most. 

In ‘ The Law of the Lawless,’ Stefan, who had previously begged 
Lina to marry him, now refuses even to wrestle with his rival, 
Mincu, for her, speaks contemptuously of her, and in the sight of 
all embraces another girl; and by his behaviour, we are told, 
affronts Lina, and Lina’s father, and his tribe, and insults Mincu, 
who would get a wife for whom another man refused to fight, and 
Mincu’s tribe. Lina, according to the Gypsies’ code, could not be 
Mincu’s wife as long as Stefan lived, so presently tbe two men go 
out into the night, and only Mincu returns (pp. 40-2). The 
Gypsies, it would appear, bought wives from Tartars and other 
gorgios (or stole them if they could), but refused to sell their 
daughters in return (vide ‘Fanutza’ passim, and pp. 74-5); yet 
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Gypsy women must have borne children by gorgios, a punishable 
offence in earlier days (p. 14), if Mr. Bercovici’s incidental refer¬ 
ences to half-breeds convey a true impression. Possibly it was 
only among the horse-traders that it was an offence for a woman 
* with gdjeako rat to be kdmbri,’ for elsewhere he speaks of the 
prostitution of Rumanian Gypsy women, and their fathers’ or 
husbands’ connivance. 1 Of wife-purchase within the Gypsy 
community there is no hint; nor of dowries, though Lina’s 
mother secretly gave her a wedding-present (p. 45). 

The horse-traders were divided into small tribes—there were 
about eighty in Vlad’s tribe (p. 57), while the four tribes who 
wintered together at Tulcea amounted to only two hundred in all 
(p. 33)—but of their composition nothing can be gleaned. The 
chieftainship of these tribes seems to have been hereditary, pro¬ 
vided the old chiefs son were strong enough to grasp the office, 
and retain it against would-be supplanters, fights for the leader¬ 
ship being, apparently, no unusual thing (‘ The Law of the Law¬ 
less ’ passim, and p. 49). Marcu, who had no sons, was to have 
been succeeded by the husband he had chosen for his only 
daughter, if things had gone as he wished (p. 139). The chiefs 
power is represented as almost absolute. ‘ His word was law,’ of 
course, but to descend to details—he controlled the trading 
operations of his tribe (pp. 58, 67), had a claim on every man’s 
earnings (pp. 44, sqq.), and might even squander them, at risk of 
being called to account, to gratify a passion or a whim (p. 74). Of 
Vlad it is said that on at least one occasion he took to his tent 
the newly wedded bride of one of his tribe, just to assert his rule 
(p. 77), but in doing so, I imagine, he acted ultra vires. 

T. W. Thompson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

8.—Sovereign Smith 

One of the Sydney newspapers of the 2nd or 3rd or February 1922 contained a 
notice of an English Gypsy now in Australia, whose adventurous career may interest 
some members of the Society. Though to me he denied Gypsy origiu, when I saw 
him some years ago, William, commonly called Sovereign Smith, from the coins 
with which his coat and waistcoat are adorned—not to mention two five-pound 
pieces on his cap—admitted to the reporter that he was of Gypsy blood, and was 
born on the Duke of Portland’s estate. But he left his parents and went to sea 


1 Literary Review (New York Evening Post), Aug. 27, 1921. 
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when he was 12 : quitted the sea to learn fish-curing at Grimsby when he was 21; 
went into business for himself two years later, and sold out for £9000. Then 
he went to Chicago and started fish-curing, but was ruined by a fire, returned to 
Grimsby, and started at first hawking and then curing fish again, and sold out for 
£7000 within five years. After that he went to Melbourne, in 1870, where he was 
the first to introduce fish-curing. He left Australia in a few months and carried the 
new trade to Tasmania and New Zealand, being three times reduced to hawking 
with his ‘ kipsie.* Seventeen years ago he left New Zealand with ten tons of sprats, 
which he sold so successfully at Manly that he bought a roundabout, which he has 
had till recently on the Corso at Manly. With this, in spite of large donations to 
charitable objects, he made a fortune, and retired some years ago to Brookvale—a 
place of which he was the first to recognise the possibilities. He built a large hall 
there almost in the scrub, erected houses, went surety for the introduction of a 
tram line to and a water supply for the town, and is locally known as the ‘ King of 
Brookvale. * 

This paper says he is 73 years of age and still living at Brookvale : but the 
Melbourne Age for February 2 states that he had just died at Manly aged 81. 

A. Adams. 


9.— Kondfi, ‘Turnip ’ 

This word, for which no etymology has been suggested, occurs in the English 
dialect only. In most Continental Gypsy dialects the word for ‘ turnip * is rapdni , 
repani (M. Gk. pandvi, ptnavi) a name with which, owing to the late cultivation 
of this root in Britain^ the English Gypsies could not have been acquainted. Our 
English Gypsy word appears in Borrow as candfi , candpli , and in Bath, Smart, and 
Crofton under the forms konadfi , konafni , krdfni , kradfni , the latter having no 
connection with the homonym krafnx , * nail’ (M. Gk. #cap<fu). 

In spite of its strangely disguised form it can be shown that kondfi is a direct 
borrowing from the word ‘ turnip’ itself. The interchange of the voiceless stops, 
especially k and £, is fairly common, particularly in loan-words. Thus we have in 
Welsh Gypsy kagka from ‘tank/ maska from ‘mast/ piwfka from ‘peewit,* and 
skiga beside stiga , ‘ gate,* and vice versa stadi from M. Gk. criciddi; cp. also in 
Smart and Crofton (p. 274) Isaac Heron’s correction of the Romano Rai’s ham 
to tam, ‘sun.’ This change of initial t to k would explain all the existing forms ; 
‘turnip’ > Jetmipa > J&nipa > (by metath.) ^teiidpi > kondfi. An intrusive 
liquid in the last syllable accounts for the forms konafni , and Borrow’s candpli, 
while krdfni comes from konafni through the form * kordfni. 

There remains the farther interesting question, as to whether this word kondfi , 
‘turnip,’ is connected with the Welsh Gypsy Jakandpa , pi jakandpl. This peculiar 
word, used by most Welsh Gypsies instead of kondfi or krafni , bears so strong a 
likeness to the English ‘jack-a-napes’ that one was tempted to suppose the latter 
to have been its source—though why, unless humorously applied to ‘turnips* for 
some unexplained reason, it was difficult to understand. However, it now appears to 
me probable that -kanipa must be identical with kondfi (through +hnlpa). The 
prefixed Jak- would appear to be English ‘Jack ’ with ‘ diminutive force or meaning, 
denoting things which are smaller or slighter than the normal ones’ ( N . E. D. 33b), 
e g. jack-bowl, ‘a smaller bowl placed as a mark for the players to aim at.* It may 
be noted that in Dorsetshire ‘jack-botts* is said to be a pet name for potatoes 
(iV. dt Q. y 1875, ser. 5, iii. 424). 

John Sampson. 
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Ablution, G. ceremonial rules concern¬ 
ing, 29. 

Ackerley, Rev. F. G., 71 (/.n.). 
Adams, A. : Sovereign Smith, (note), 191- 
192. 

Afanasief, 174 ( f . n .). 

Alberi, E. : Relazionidegli Ambasciatori 
Veneti al Senato , (ref.) 186 {f.n.). 
Aldridge, G. death at, 17. 

Ali Pasha, 182. 

Altrincham Moss, Gs. at, 18. 
Anachronisms in G. Folk-Tales, 49, 131- 
132. 

Andreas. See Macfib, R. A. Scott. 
Animals. See Defilement and Sheep. 
Aprons, G. ceremonial use of, 24-5. 
Aravandinos, (quot.) 4 {f.n.). 
Atkinson, F. S., 64 (f.n.). 

Aujer, 9 (f.n.), 12, 15. 

Australia, Gs. in, 191-2. 

Bacon, church of, 174. 

Bacon, Roger: Opus Majus , (ref.) 179. 
Baker, J. : Turkey in Europe , (quot. ) 
46-48; (refs.) 171 (f.n.), 172 and 
(f.n.), 184 (f.n.). 

BalAt, G. quarter in Constantinople, 179, 
183 and (f.n.), 185. 

Balkan Peninsula, G. dialects of, 58. 
Balsamon, (ref.) 179 ; (quot.) 179 (f.n.). 
Banbury, G. baptism at, 77, 87 ; G. 
marriage at, 77. 

Basil, St., a G. saint, 177 and (f.n.). 
Bath, Gs. at, 144. 

Belon, P. : Observations, (ref.) 182. 
Benson, G. baptism at, 85 (f.n.). 

Bent, J. T., 165 (f.n.). 

Bercovici, K. : Ghitza and other Ro¬ 
mances of Oypsy Blood, (rev.) 189-91. 
Betrothal, signs of: drinking from the 
same cup, 26; letting down hair, 24 
(f.n.). 

Bh&ntus, 93. 

Bicester, G. burial at, 88 (f.n.). 
Birmingham, Gs. at, 33 (f.n.). 

Bischoff, F., (ref.) 147 (f.n.). 

Black, G. F., (ref.) 143. 

Blackpool, Gs. at, 28. 

Bletchley, G. baptisms at, 77. 

VOL. I.—NO. V. 


Blount, H. : A Voyage into the Levant, 
(quot.) 163 (f.n.), 169, 172 (f.n.). 

Blunt, Mrs. : The People of Turkey, 
(ref.) 163; (quot.) 163 (f.n.), 167 (f.n.); 
(refs.) 170, 171 (f.n.), 173 (f.n.), 174- 
175, 178; (quot.) 178-9; (refs.) 184 
(f.n.), 188 (f.n.). 

Bolsheviks and Gs., 62. 

Bolte and Polivka: Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider 
Grimm, (refs.) 57, 109, 150-1. 

Booker, Dr., 3. 

Borrow, G., 13 (note); Lavengro, (refs.) 
58, 79, 89, 190 ; (quot.) 191 ; Lavo-Lil, 
(refs.) 45, 75, 81, 88-9, 90, 156, 192; 
Romany Rye, (quot.) 63; (refs.) 79, 
89 ; Zmcali , (ref.) 58. 

Bosnian Gs., 166, 168 (f.n.). 

Bosphorus, Leander’s Tower on, 110 
(/n.). 

Bosses, descent of, 16-17 (f.n.). 

Boswells, descent of, 34 (f.n.), 42; 
(Kaki) 16-17 (f.n.), 34 (f.n.). 

Boue, A. : La Turquie d'Europe, (ref.) 
163 (f.n.) ; (quot.) 166 (f.n.), 170 
(f.n.); (ref.) 171 (f.n.), 186 (f.n.). 

Bourgeois, H.: Textes en Romani Russe, 
(ref.) 153. 

Bowen, G. F. : Glimpses of Eastern Life 
and Manners, (ref.) 171 (f.n.). 

Brepohl, F. W., (ref.) 171 (f.n.). 

Brown, E. : A Brief Account of some 
Travels , etc., (quot.) 169 (f.n.). 

Brown, Irving: Beneath the Arbour, 
110-13. 

Bruce, J. : Black Kalendar of Aberdeen, 
(ref.) 120 (f.n.). 

Budapest, G. orchestra at, 61. 

Bulgarian Gs , 58, 166, 167 (f.n.), 168 
(f.n.), 169 (f.n.), 172, 189. 

Bulgarian Romani, 60. 

Burford, G. burial at, 88 (f.n.). 

Burial, G., in church, 93; at night, 
173. 

Bury, Gs. at, 80. 

Calendar of Stale Papers relating to 
Scotland, (quot.) 96. 

Canterbury, G. burial at, 88 (f.n.). 
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Caravans, introduction of, 18 ; birth not 
allowed in, 33 (f.n.). 

CaHnoy, E. H., and NicolaYdes, J, : 
Folklore de Constantinople , (refs.) 110 
(/.n.), 175, 180 (fn.); Traditions 
Populaires de VAsie M insure, (ref.) 
176 (f.n.). 

Carrion-eaters, G., 178 and (/.n.). 

Castle Donnington, G. birth at, 15* 

Catholicism among Gs., 85, 174. 

Ceremonial purity among Eng. Gs., 20- 
43. See also Childbirth, Coppersmiths, 
Defilement, Menstruation, Moxadi , 
Washing, Women. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor, G. baptism at, 65 
(fn.). 

Chesham, G. burial at, 70 (/.n.). 

Chiefs, G., 40 (/.n.), 96, 178. 

Childbirth, G. ceremonial observances 
at, 32-6. 

Children, cannot be defiled, 37-8; female, 
not unclean, 36-7; G. fondness for, 
140-1 ; mortality of, 43; percentage 
of, 42 ; separate tents for, 19. See 
also Infants. 

Chinnor, parish registers of, 64 (f.n.). 

Clarke : Travels in Various Countries 
of Europe , Asia and Africa , (quot.) 
164, 166, 168 (/.n.) ; (ref.) 188 (f.n.). 

Cleethorpes, Gs. at, 122. 

Clouston, W.A. : Book of Noodles , 
(ref.) 13 (note); Popular Tales and 
Fictions , 55-7 (note), 152. 

Constantinople, Gs. in, 163, 168-9, 179- 
188. 

Coppersmiths, G., 45. See also Rumanian 
G. songs and tales. 

Coppersmiths’ rules of ceremonial purity, 
21 (fn.), 22 (/.n.), 23 (fn.), 24 (/.».), 
25 (f.n.), 28 (f.n.), 29 (fn.), 33(/.n.), 
39, 40 (/.n.), 41 (/.n.). 

Corfu, Gs. in, 169, 178. 

Corpses, Gs. accused of eating, 177-8. 

Cosquin : Contes Populaires de Lorraine, 
(refs.) 55 (note), 57 (note), 109 ( f.n.), 
150, 151, 152, 153. 

Covel, J.: Early Voyages and Travels 
in the Levant , (quot.) 186-7. 

Cowper, J. M. : The Register Books of 
St. Dunstan's, Canterbury , 88 (f.n.). 

Cox, J. C. : Churchwardens' Accounts , 
(quot.) 95. 

Crabb, J.: The Gs.' Advocate , (quot.) 
27 </.*.). 

Crockery, G. aversion to white, 25 ancZ 
(/.».); ceremonial use of, 26-7. 

Crofton, H. T., 64, 72, 87, 88. See 
also Smart. 

Crow, a G. bird, 177. 

Curse upon Gs., origin of, 174-7. 

Cuttriss, F. : Romany Life , (rev.) 43-6. 

Dalmatian Gs., 169. 

Dawkins, R.M.: Modem Greek in Asia 
Minor , (refs.) 5 (f.n.), 9 (/.n.), 57, 
109 (f.n.). 

Defilement: by animals, 20 and (f.n.); 
by food touched by menstruous women, 
37 and (/.n.), 38 and (fn.); by 


infants and their olothes, 35-6 ; by 
women’s clothes, 20, 24 and (f.n.), 
25, 28-31, 34-5, 38-9; by women’s 
conversation, 27, 28 “and (f.n.), 38; 
by women’s presence, 21-3, 32-5; 
causes ill-health, 41 and (f.n.); 
penalties for, 40-1. See also Child¬ 
birth. 

Denmark, Gs. banished from, 58. 

Derby, Gs. at, 15, 16, 18, 22, 33, 34, 36. 

Devil and mill-wheel, 174,175 and (f.n.). 

Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
(quot.) 96. 

Dialects, G. See Romani dialects. 

Donkeys, method of packing, 19. 

Dress, Eng. G., 19, 43; men’s worn by 
women, 30 (f.n.); Turkish G., 48, 
164-5, 172. See also Defilement and 
Washing. 

Drinking water, G. rules concerning, 

21 - 2 . 

Durham, Miss M. E. : Balkan Gs., 
(quot.) 167; (refs.) 167 (fn.), 172 
(fn.), 175 (f.n.), 176 (f.n.), 178 (f.n.), 
179 and (fn.), 188 (f.n.); The Burden 
of the Balkans, (ref.) 168 (fn.). 

Dwellings of Gs., 167-8, 169 (fn.); in 
caves, 167. See also Caravans and 
Tents. 

Dyrlund, F. : Tatere og Natmandsfolk 
i Danmark, (ref.) 58. 

East Dereham, G. birth at, 122. 

Eastwood, J. , History of the Parish of 
Ecdesfield in the County of York, 
(quot.) 95. 

English Romani, Hants dialect, 46. 

Ethiopians, supposed to be Gs., 179. 

Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungam, 
(ref.) 175 (f.n.). 

Etwall, G. burial at, 17 and (f.n.). 

Etymologies:— 

baiifri, 146 (f.n.) ; cimalidkero, 52 
(fn.); futeri, 103 (fn.); Jaka- 
ndpa, 192 ; jirjkitara, 144 ; konAfi, 
192; Us, 147 (f.n.); masuro, 98 
(fn.). 

Evliya, Efendi: Narrative of Travels 
in Europe , Asia and Africa, in the 
seventeenth century ; trans. by J. 
von Hammer, (quot.) 169; (ref.) 169 
(f.n.), 171; (quot.) 171 (f.n.); (ref.) 
179 and (f.ns .); (quot.) 180, 181, 
182, 183 and (f.ns.), 184, 185, 186, 
188 and (f.n.). 

Fellows : A Journal written during an 
Excursion in Asia Minor, (quot.) 163- 
164; (refs.) 167, 175 (f.n.); An Ac- 
count of Discoveries in Lycia, (quot.) 
164; (ref.) 165. 

Festivals, Turkish G., 178. 

Fin plater, Jane H. : A Green Grass- 
Widow and Other Stories, (rev.) 138-43. 

Finmere, G. baptism at, 88. 

Finn, A. : Records of Lydd, (quot.) 93. 

Folk-tales:— 

Altered by Gs., 132-3. 

Borrowed byGs. from gorgios, 127-8. 
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Folk-tales— continued . 

Invented by Gs., 136-7. 

Mimicry by Q. narrators, 129-31. 

Names of G. narrators of:—Ashton, 
125-6; Taimi Boswell, 123; 
Y or Ska Coron, 5 ; Eva Gray, 122 ; 
Gus Gray, 122; Johnny Gray, 
122; Josh Gray, 122; Pi ramus 
Gray, 123; Reuben Gray, 122; 
Shani Gray, 122 ; William Gray ; 
124; Bella Heron, 122; Elfer 
Heron, 124; Esau Heron, 122; 
Mdti Heron, 124; Saiki Heron, 
124; Jimmy Smith, 126 ; Johnny 
Smith, 125; Tommy Smith, 126; 
— Wood, 8 ; Henry Wood, 9, 49, 
145. 

English G. : Ashypelt , (ref.) 136; 
Bobby Rag , (ref.) 122; The Bottle 
o’ Everett Water , (ref.) 127; The 
Castle of the Golden Phamix, (ref.) 
127 ; The Clever Irishman , (refs.) 
131, 132 ; The Cleverest Thief in 
the World, (ref.) 125; Daughter 
Greengown , (refs.) 119 and (/.«.), 
131, 134; Doctor Forster, (quot.) 
133; (ref.) 134; A Duvets Tale, 
(ref.) 131; The Farmer and his 
Wives , (ref.) 133; The Handy 
(ref.) 134 ; ‘ I fun ! I fun! ’ (refs.) 
131, 134 ; Keeping the Sheep on 
the Run , (ref.) 127 ; The King of 
the Cats, (ref.) 125 ; De Little 
Bull Calf (ref.) 122; De Little 
Fox, (ref.) 132 ; The Little Squirl, 
(ref.) 132 ; The Luckiest Thing in 
the World, (ref.) 137; The Magic 
Knapsack , (ref.) 125; Mister Frog, 
(ref.) 134; The Old Roadman, 
(ref.) 133; The Seven Brothers^ 
(ref.) 134; Sorrow aiid Love, 
(quot.) 130; The Three-legged 
Hare , (ref.) 125 ; The Three Sleep¬ 
ing Beauties , (ref.) 127; Wanted 
a Wife , (ref.) 131; The World’s 
End Well, (ref.) 126; The York 
Magpies , (ref.) 137. 

Polish G. ; The Brigands and the 
Miller’s Daughter , (ref.) 109 
(note). 

Rumanian G. : God and the Wood¬ 
cutter , 5-7 ; variants of, 7-9,13-14 
(note); The Red King and the 
Witch , (quot.) 151. 

Transylvanian G.: Death the Sweet¬ 
heart, (quot.) 151. 

Welsh G. : 0 Jak (d Sox, ‘Jack and 
the Cabbage,’ 9-10; variants of, 
10-13, 14-15 (note); Laula , (ref.) 
109 (/«.);/ PiUaUftkl Gai, ‘The 
Maid of the Mill,’ 97-109 ; com¬ 
ments on, 109-10; 0 Trin Fenya 
‘The Three Sisters,’ 145-50; 
variants of, 150-3 ; 0 Trin Rasaia, 
‘The Three Priests,’ 49-54 ; vari¬ 
ants of, 55-8. 

Polk-tales. Incidents of :— 

Apples, girl concealed under, 104, 
105, 108. 


Folk-tales, Incidents of— continued. 
Banquet, to entrap villain, 106. 
Barrels concealing robbers, 98, 107. 
Blood in ladle, sign of disaster, 146, 
147, 148. 

Blood mistaken for rain, 103, 108. 
Boiling in cauldron, 101, 102, 108. 
Branch, cut by man sitting on it, 6-8. 
Burning alive: of priests, 52; of 
robber, 109. 

Cabbage in foal, 9-10. 
Chimney-sweep, 53-4. 

Corpses, three, thrown into river, 

53- 5. 

Curse for denying hospitality, 146. 
Devil’s horn, 146, 147, 148. 
Eructation a sign of death, 6, 7. 
First word in magical encounter, 
146, 148, 149, 150. 

Fool believes cabbage in foal, 9, 
10; hired to dispose of dead men, 

54- 5. 

Girl, kills five robbers, 98-9; to be 
boiled alive, 101, 108. 

Hare taken for foal, 9, 10, 14 (note). 
Head cut off to extraot it from jar, 9. 
Hospitality denied, 145-6. 

Jar broken to extract donkey’s 


head, 9. 

Land where devil never wound his 
horn and cock never orew, 146, 


147, 148. 

Mare’s (donkey’s, horse’s) egg, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14-15 (note). 

Melon, as mare’s egg, 10-13. 

Oven, priests burnt in, 52. 

Priest: burns wife’s lovers, 52; 

hires sweep to drown bodies, 52-4. 
Priests, roasted alive, 51-2. 

Red Cloak, character in folk-tale, 
146, 147, 149, 150. 

Red Jacket, character in folk-tale, 
146, 148, 149, 150. 

Riddle propounded to test divinity, 


6, 7. 

Robber-chief; recognised by wound. 


108-9. 

Robbers, five, killed by girl, 98-9. 
Signs of death or disaster: blood in 
ladle, 146, 147, 148; eruotation, 
6, 7; spring dried up, 146, 147, 
148. 

Silver plate, to conceal wound, 100, 
109. 


Silver whistle, 98, 99. 

Sister, eldest: denies hospitality to 
witch, 145-6; falls under ascend¬ 
ancy of dwarf, 146; transformed 
into white stone, 147 ; restored to 
former shape, 149—Sister, seoond: 
goes to seek eldest sister, 147; 
falls under ascendancy of dwarf, 
147-8; transformed into white 
stone, 148; restored to former 
shape, 149—Sister, youngest : 
goes to seek elder sisters, 148 ; 
circumvents dwarf, 149; breaks 
spell, 149; marries Red Jacket, 
150. 
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Folk-tales, Inoidents of— continued. 

Spring dried up, sign of disaster, 
146 147 148. 

Stones, talking’ 147, 148, 149. 

Tales told at banquet, 107-8. 

Three : corpses, 53-8 ; priests, 50-3 ; 
sisters, 145-6, 149-50. 

Thread, scarlet, taken for blood, 8. 

Transformations: girls into white 
stones, 147, 148. 

Wood-cutter and God, 5-7. 

Food : carrion eaten, 178 ; meat taboos, 
27 and (/.n.), 33 and (f.n.), 37-8 and 
(f.n. ); snakes eaten, 179 (/.n.), 

184 (f.n.) ; taboos, 20, 32-4. 

Frazer, Sir J. G. : Golden Bough, (refs.) 
21 (f.n.), 22 (f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 38 (f.n.). 

Garnett, Miss L. M. J. : Greek Folk 
Poesy, (refs.) 4 (f.n.), 175 (f.n.); 
Women of Turkey , (refs.) 164 (f.n.), 
167 (f.n.), 168 (f.n.), 172 (f.n.), 177 
(f.n.), 178 and (f.n.). 

George, St., a G. Saint, 177 (f.n.), 178 
and (f.n.). 

German Gs., 20 (f.n.), 29 (f.n.), 30 
(f.n.), 33 (f.ns.), 34 (f.n.), 35 (f.n.), 
38 and (f.n.), 39, 40 (f.n.), 50. See 
also Rhine Province, Gs. of. 

Ghitza and other Romances of Gypsy 
Blood. By K. Bercovici, (rev.) 189- 
191. 

Gilliat-Smith, B., 2, 33 (f.n.), 92 (f.n.), 
180 (f.n.), 182 (f.n.); The Language 
of the St. Petersburg G. Singers, 153- 
162 ; Report of the G. Tribes of N. E. 
Bulgaria, (refs.) 164 (f.n.), (quot.) 
166, (refs.) 167 (f.n. ), 172 ; Russian G. 
Singer*, 58-64. 

Girai, Mohammed, 182. 

Gjorgjevi*';, T. R., (ref.) 173 (f.n.) 

Goeje, M. J. de : Mimoires surles Migra¬ 
tion des Tziganes d travers VAsie, 
(ref.) 179 (f.n.). 

Gosforth, Gs. at, 122. 

Grays, descent of, 34, 119-22, 124-5. 

Great Missenden, G. baptism at, 81. 

Greek Gs., 33 (f.n.), 169 (f.n.), 172. 

Green Grass- Widow and Other Stories, 
A. By Jane H. Findlater, (rev.) 138- 
143. 

Grellmann, H. M. G. : Historischer 
Versuch, (refs.) 31 (f.n.), 45. 

Grimsby, Gs. at, 122. 

Groome, F. H., 64, 75, 83 ; (quot.) 144; 
Kriegspiel , (ref.) 144; G. Folk-Tales, 
(refs.) 5 and (f.ns.), 109 (note), 136 
(f.n.), 151, 175 (f.n.), 176 (f.n.); In 
G. Tents, (refs.) 17 (f.n.), 83. 

Grothe, H. : Auf Tiirkischer Erde, 
(ref.) 171 (f.n.). 

Guadix, Gs. at, 110-13. 

G. Pass, 169 (f.n.). 

G . Romances, 59, 61. 

Gypthokastra, 169 (f.n.). 

Hall, Rev. G., 15, 64 (f.n.), 83, 89, 90, 
122 (f.n.) ; The G.'s. Parson, (refs.) 64 
and (f.n.), 125 (f.n.). 


Halliday, W. R., 5 (f.n.), 15 (note), 
49; notes to Welsh G. Folk-Tales, 
55-8, 109-10, 150-3 ; Some Notes upon 
the Gs. of Turkey, 163-89. 

Hamilton : Researches in Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and Armenia, (quot.) 165; 
(ref.) 165 (f.n.) 

Hammer-Purgstall, (J. von), Baron: 
Constantinopolis und der Bosporus, 
(ref.) 181 (f.n.); (quot.) 184 (f.ns.), 
187-8 (f.ns.); Geschichte des osmani- 
schen Reiches, (ref.) 182 (f.n.) ; transla¬ 
tion of Evliya’s Travels tn Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, (refs.) 169 (f.n.), 
183 f.n.), 185 (f.n.). 

Hasluck, F. W., 165 (f.n.), 173 (f.n.). 

Hawking apparel of G. matrons, 19. 

Heokfield, Gs. at, 77 (f.n.), 94. 

Hedin, Sven : Overland to India, (quot.) 
165. 

High Wycombe, G. baptism at, 77. 

Hobhouse : A Journey through Albania 
and other Provinces of Turkey, (quot.) 
179 (f.n.), 186 (f.n.). 

Hogsthorpe, G. birth at, 122. 

Holnest, G. baptism at, 77. 

Hoyland, J. : Historical Survey, (refs.) 
44, 90. 

Hughes: Travels in Sicily, Greece and 
Albania, (quot.) 168. 

Hull, Gs. at, 24. 

Hungarian Gs., 19 (f.n.) 31 (f.n.), 169 
and (f.n.). 

Infan ts : faces covered, 35 and (f.n.) ; not 
touched by men, 35 and (f.n.). See 
also Children. 

Ipsden, G. baptism at, 86; reotor’s 
interest in Gs., 86. 

Irreligion of Gs., 173-8. 

Irvine, F., 46. 

James, A., 89. 

John, Augustus, 87. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(ref.) 7, (quot.) 93. 

Kakkava, Feast of Cauldrons, 178. 

Kalevala, (ref.) 152. 

Kanjars, marriage ceremony of, 93. 

Keppel, Hon. G. : Journey across the 
Balcan, (quot.) 163, 165, 166; (ref.) 
172; (quot.) 173, 181. 

Kettle-props, 44. 

Kinglake, A. W. : Eothen, (ref.) 184 
(f.n.). 

King’s Lynn, G. births at, 122. 

Kirkpatrick, W., (ref.) 93. 

Knapp, W. I. : Life of George Borrow, 
(refs.) 88 (f.n.), 89 (f.n.). 

Kopernicki, I., 109 (note). 

Kounavine, Dr. M. I., 4. 

Kunos, J. : Das Turkische Volkschauspiel, 
(ref.) 185 (f.n.). 

Kyzylbash, Turkish nomads confused 
with Gs., 165 and (f.n.). 

Lancashire Quarter Session Records, 
(quot.), 95. 
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Lancaster, Gs. at, 126. 

Launton, G. baptisms at, 77, 88 (/.n.); 
G. burial at, 77. 

Laveleye, E. de: The Balkan Peninsula, 
(ref.) 169 (/.n.). 

Laws about Gs., 95, 96, 170, 182. 

Leckhampton, Gs. at, 33 f.n.). 

Leeds Parish Church Registers , (quot.) 
94. 

Leicestershire, Gs. in, 95. 

Leitner, G. W. : Dardistan in 1866, 
1886 and 1893 , (refs.) 9 and (f.n.). 

Leland, C. G. : The Eng. Os, , (refs.) 20 
(/.n.), 25 (/.n.); The Os ., (refs.) 64 
and (/.n.), 78, 174. 

Liebigh, R. : 2>ic Zigeuner , (refs.) 33 
(/.n.), 40(/n.). 

Lister, J. : FFes* Riding Sessions Rolls, 
(quot.) 95. 

Little Coates, G. burial at, 122. 

Little Saxhara, Gs. at, 79-82. 

Little Saxham parish registers, (quot.) 79 
and (f.n.) y 80. 

Liverpool, Gs. at, 26. 

Longton, G. burial at, 17. 

Long Whatton, G. death at, 15. 

Lowestoft, G. birth at, 122. 

Luschan, F. v.: Reisen in Lykien, Milyas 
und Kibyratis , (ref.) 179 f.n.). 

Lydd, G. burial at, 93. 

Macalister, R. A. S., (ref.) 147 (/.».). 

M‘Cormick, A. : The Tinkler Os., (ref.) 
32 (/.n.) ; review of Miss Findlaters 
A Green Grass - Widow and Other 
Stories , 138-43. 

Macedonian Gs., 169 (/.n.). 

Macfie, R. A. Scott, 91 (f.n .); Balkan 
Notes , (refs.) 166 (f.n.), 168 (f.n.); 
A O. Wrestler , (note) 46-8, (ref.) 171 
(f.n.); Simeon's O. Marriage Ceremony, 
(note) 93: With Os. in Bulgaria, 
(ref.) 5 and (f.n.). 

Mach, v. : Die Wehrmacht der Tiirkei 
und Bulgariens, (ref.) 171 (f.n.). 

Macmillan: Guide to Greece, Archi¬ 
pelago, and Constantinople, (ref.) 180 
(f.n.). 

MacRitchie, D. : A Memory of Francis 
Hindes Groome, (note) 144; Scottish 
Gs. under the Stewarts, (ref.) 94 
(f.n.). 

Magnus: Russian Folktales, (ref.) 174 
fn.). : 

Man in India, 96. 

Marriage customs: of Eng. Gs., 41-3, 
121-2; of Indian Gs., 93; of Russian 
Gs., 63-4, 190-1. 

Meat taboos. See Food. 

Menstruation, G. ceremonial observances 
during, 37-9. 

Mental characteristics of Gs., 163, 190. 

Meyer: Tiirkei, (quot.) 163 f.n.); 
(refs.) 169 f.n.), 180 (f.n.). 

Migrations of Gs., 120-1, 126. 

Miklosich, F. von: Mundarten, (refs.) 
5 f.ns.), 91, 155, 156, 179 f.n.). 

Miller : The Latins in the Levant, (refs.) 
169 f.n.), 178 f.n.). 

VOL. I.—NO. V. 


Milk, Mrs. L. J.: Wooings and Weddings 
in Many Climes, (ref.) 33 f.n.). 

Miskow, J., (refs.) 58 and f.n.). 

Modon, Gs. at, 169 f.n.). 

Moxadi, application of term, 15, 20-42 
passim. 

Moldavian Gs., 172. 

Money, W. : An historical sketch of the 
town of Hung erford, (quot.) 95. 

Moore: The Balkan Trail , (ref.) 167 
f.n.), (quot.) 170. 

Moors, term applied to Gs., 80, 81. 

Morals of Gs., 48, 163-4, 186-8 and 
f.ns.), 191. 

Morwood, V. S. : Our Gs., (ref.) 17 
fn.). 

Moscow, G. singers of, 59, 61. 

Muhammad, the Conqueror, 170, 179. 

Murad iv., Sultan of Turkey, 167, 180, 
186. 

Myers, J., (refs.) 64 f.n.), 125, 126. 


Nails for Crucifixion, forged by Gs., 175, 
177. 

Names, G. Distinctive Christian and 
Nicknames:— 

Borrovian, 88-90. 

Foreign names among English Gs. : 
American Indian, 86; Greek, 83-4, 
90; Romance, 79, 81, 84-7 ; 
Slavonic, 81, 87-90. 

Puritan, 66. 

Saxon and Norman survivals, 66-79. 
Aaron, 3, 15, 16, 18. 

Abel, 17 f.n.). 

Acquillina, 87. 

Adelaide, 30 f.n.). 

Ahmed, 184. 

Ambrose, 16 f.n.), 17 f.n.), 120. 
Amelia, 34 f.n.), 121. 

Andanaias (Andanias), 85 and 
fn.). 

Angelina (Anselina, Vansi), 76-8, 
87. 

Anis, 68. 

Ansel, 76, 77, 78. 

Anselina, 76. 

Anselo, 16 and f.n.), 17 f.n.). 
Ansloe (Angelo), 76. 

Anthony, 94. 

Antonio, 84. 

Antony (Anthony, Vantino, Van- 
tine, Vantlo, Vanty), 77, 78, 84. 
Aquila, 87, 88 fn.) 

Arculah (Artuly), 88 f.n). 
Arthula, 88 fn.). 

Aslog, 68. 

Augustus, 122. See also Gus. 

Avis, 68. 

Baptist, 83. 

Benjamin, 17, 22, 26, 27. 

Bertiieni, 125, 126. 

Bethulla, 87. 

Bohemia, 88. 

Brittany, 77. 

Camerile, 70 fn.). 

Campin, 79, 83. 

Campion, 79. 

N 2 
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Names, G. Distinctive Christian and 
Nioknames— continued. 

Caroline, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34 and 
(f.n.), 35 and (/.«.), 37, 42, 121, 
122, 128. See also Kurlenda. 
Clavancy (Clevansy), 77, 78. 
Constance, 31. 

Cor alin a, 16. 

Cornelius, 45, 73, 120. 

4 Daiki,' 122, 123. 

Deloraifi, 15, 16, 24, 32. 

Demon, 70, 71. 

Diamond, 70, 71. 

‘ Diddles,’ 20. 

Dimiti, 83. 

Dora, 24. 

Dorelia, 124. 

Drusilla, 125. 

Durant, 69, 70. 

Eldorai, 16, 18, 28 and (/.n.). 
Eldred, 71. 

Elfer, 124. 

Elias, 144. 

Elisha, 77 ; (Lusha), 90. 

Elvaina, 78. 

Elvaira, 122, 123. 

Emmanaia, 78. 

Engelbert, 29 (/.n.), 30 (/.n.), 31 
( f . n .), 33 (/.n.), 34 (/.».), 35 (/.n.), 
38 and (f.n.), 39, 40 (f.n.). 
Equally. See Aquila. 

Eros, 66 (f.n.), 124. 

Esau, 122, 123. 

Esmeralda, 84. 

Ethelenda, 71. 

Eva, 122, 123, 124, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136. 

Everilda, 68. 

Femi, 122. 

Fen ella, 88, 89. 

Fezandi (Fezanti, Fizandi), 73, 74, 
84, 90 (f.n.). 

Fowk, 34 (f.n.), 67, 120, 121. 
FreStik Savolosko, 113, 114. 
Gentilla (Genti), 18, 23, 34 (/.n.), 
72. 

Gineral (Guneral), 78. 

Golias, 71. 

Gonzaletta, 86, 87. 

Gravelina (Graveleni, Grivilina), 
87. 

Guilly. See Aquila. 

Gus, 14 (note), 54, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 123, 127, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 137. 

Hamelen, 69. 

Hannah, 34 (f.n.), 124. 

Harkiless, 85 (f.n.). 

Hector, 45. 

'Hedji,’ 122. 

Homer, 83. 

Isaac, 26, 36, 84, 122, 192. 
Johanna, 96. 

Joni, 15, 16, 32. 

Joseph, 16, 25, 26. 

Joshua, 29 (f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 122,131, 
132, 133, 135. 

Joyce, 125. 


Names, G. Distinctive Christian and 
Nioknames— continued. 

Juanita, 87. 

Julia, 28 (f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 36. 
Kensilia, 87. 

Kola Mixaiesko, 116. 

Kolkberi (Koliberi), 72, 90 (f.n.). 
Kunbaleti, 86, 87. 

Kurlenda (Carolina), 90. 

Lasher, 90. 

Lasho, 90. 

Lavinia, 20, 28 (f.n.), 37. 
Lawrence, 15, 16 and (f.n.), 18, 
27, 37, 41, 42, 43. 

Lenda, 29 (f.n.), 30 (/.».), 33 
(f.n.), 36. 

Leonard, 17, 22, 26, 27. 

Leshi, 17 (f.n.). 

Lias, 16, 17 and (f.n.), 18, 20 and 
(f.n.), 21 and (f.n.), 22, 23, 24, 
25 and (f.n.), 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 34, 35 and (f.n.), 37 and 
(f.n.), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Logan, 86. 

‘ Loli Lali,* 122. 

Louie, 26. 

Louis, 90. 

Louisa, 18. 

Louise, 86, 87. 

Lucretia, 76. 

Lumi Ellen, 124, 125, 126. 

Lusha. See Elisha. 

Madona, 85. 

Mairik, 90 (f.n.). 

Major, 17, 41. 

‘Mantis,’ 90 (/.n,). 

Maresko, 79, 83. 

Margaret, 74. 

Mark, 86, 87. 

Marki, 71. 

Matilda, 15, 26, 34. 

Melbourne, 67. 

Merifield, 68. 

Metres, 83. 

Milbrer, 67. 

Millesant, 77 (/.n.). 

Moddiwench, 68. 

Moses, 16, 17, 20 (f.n.), 23, 31, 76, 

87. 

Moti, 83, 84, 124. 

Mudi (Modi, Modi), 68. 
Muldobriar, 67. 

Muroisco (Maurisoo, Mariscoe, 
Mary), 77 and (f.n.), 80, 81, 
82, 83. 

Naomi, 85 (f.n.). 

Nation, 77. 

Nelson, 16, 17, 18, 22, 70. 

Noah, 109 (note). 

‘No Name,’ 34 (f.n.), 121, 124. 
Oliver, 28 (f.n.). 

Orlenda, 90. 

Oseri (Ozeri), 34 (f.n.), 121. 

Othi (Othia), 68. 

Oti, 68. 

Pashi, 58, 157. 

Patience, 74 and (f.n.). 

Penelope (Penheli, Peneli), 45, 83, 

88, 89, 90 (f.n.). 
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Names, G. Distinctive Christian and 
Nicknames— continued . 

Pentevinny, 69. 

Perun, 84. 

Pheasant, 73, 74, 75. 

Phyllis, 32. 

Piramus, 33 (/.».), 34 (/.n.), 121, 
122, 123, 124. 

Plato, 83, 90 (/.«.). 

Pleasant, 74. 

Poley, 67. 

4 Polovene,* 87 (/.n.). 

Prudence, 76. 

Randal (Randle), 67. 

Reconcile, 90 (/.n.). 

Reuben, 119 (/.».), 120, 122, 123, 
129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135. 
Riley, 17 (/.n.). 

Rodney, 27, 120. 

Rodriguez, 110, 111, 112, 113. 
Rosanna, 76. 

Rose Hannah, 65 (/.».). 

Royal, 69, 70 and (/.n.). 

Sacole, 71. 

Sago, 72. 

Saiera, 16. 

Saiforblla, 145 (/.».). 

4 Saiki,’ 124. 

Sanspirella (Sanpriel), 85, 86. 
Santa Belfigum, 89. 

Santanoah, 89. 

SantaobIa, 89. 

Santino, 89. 

Santora (Santa), 89. 

Savaina, 28 (/.n.). 

Seoul (Segtfli), 72. 

Sempronius Bohemia (Bin), 28 and 
(/.n.), 33 (/.n.), 34 (/.».), 83 (/.».). 
Seni, 17 (/.».). 

Senora, 85. 

Sequah, 86. 

Seth, 17, 22. 26, 27. 

Shadracii, 17 (/.».). 

Shandres, 28 (/.n.). 

4 Shani/ 34, 35, 36, 41, 122, 124, 
127, 129, 130, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136. 

Shuri (Yoki), 17 (/.n.). 

Sian i, 50. 

Siari, 88. 

Sinet (Sineta, Sighnot, Signett), 72. 
Sinfai, 88, 122. 

Solomon, 88 (/.n.). 

Sophia, 34 (/.n.), 121, 124. 

4 Sovereign,’ 191. 

Sportcella, 33 (/.n.). 

Sylvester (Wester), 28 (/.n.). 
Taimi, 119 (/.n.), 123, 124, 127, 
132, 133, 135. 

Taiso, 17 (/.n.), 18, 23, 34 (/.n.), 
121, 124. 

Tehanna (Tieni), 88 (/.n.). 
Theodosia (Dosha), 46. 
Theophilus, 15, 16, 26. 

Tieni, 17. See also Tehanna. 
Timothy, 45, 73, 83. 

Timothy Turnit, 81. 

Tornapo (Tumnper, Turnup), 81. 
Treci, 16 (/.n.). 


Names, G. Distinctive Christian and 
• Nicknames— continued . 

Trenit, 16, 18, 31, 32, 88. 
Truffeni (Traiffni), 90. 

Urania (Reni), 78, 79. 

Uriah (Yui), 16, 17 and (/.n.), 22, 
25, 30, 31. 

Vaino (Waimore), 16 (/.n.), 17 
(/.n.), 41 (/.n.), 71. 

Yaithi, 125, 126. 

Vanlo, 77 and (/.n.). 

Vanselo (Wanselo, Wentzlow), 75, 
76. 89. 

Vansi. See Angelina. 

Vabja, 62. 

Yenselina, 76-8. 

Waddi, 34 (/.n.), 121. 

Waimore. See Vaino. 

Walter, 125. 

Wasti, 132. 

Wellington, 70. 

Wentzelow. See Vanselo. 
Wisdom, 90 (/.n.). 

WorSa, 24 (/.n.). 

YorSka, 5, 115. 

Zingro (Singora), 86. 

Names, G. Surnames (doubtful instances 
marked with an asterisk)—List of 
Eng., 44. 

Anchorn, Aquila (Equally), 87. 
Anchorn, Bethulla, 87. 

Anchorn, William, 87. 

*Anscombe, William, 88 (/.n.). 
Bagley, Elizabeth, 87. 

*Baly, Jo., 94. 

*Baly, John, 94. 

*Baly, Thomas, 94. 

Bluett, 143, 144. 

Booth, 125. 

Boss family, 16-17 (/.».), 27 (/.n.), 
67. 

Boss, Ambrose, 16 (/.n.), 17 (/.n.). 
Boss, Anselo, 16 and (/.n.), 17 (/.n.). 
Boss, Charlie, 16 (/.n.), 17 (/.n.), 
22 23 24 35. 

Boss, Edmund, 16 (/.n.), 17 (/.n.). 
Boss, Eliza, 16 and (/.n.). 

Boss, Jane (or Eldorai), 16, 18. 

Boss (Boswell), John, 16 (/.n), 17 
(/n.). 

Boss, Mary Ann (Treci), 16 (/.n.). 
Boss, Peggy, 16 (/.n.). 

Boss, Tom, 16 (/.n.), 17 (/.».). 
Boss, Uriah (Yui), 16, 17 and (f.n.), 
22, 25, 30, 31. 

Boss (Boswell), Vaino (Waimore), 
16(/.n.), 17 (/.«.), 41 (/.«.). 
Boswell family, 16-17 (/.n.), 18, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 26 (/.n.), 27 and 
(/n.), 33 (/.n.), 34 (/.n.), 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 68, 69, 
71, 90, 119, 121, 122, 124. 
Boswell, Aaron, 3, 15, 16, 18, 25. 
Boswell, Abel, 17 (/.n.). 

Boswell, Benjamin, 17, 22, 26, 27. 
Boswell, Campin, 79, 83. 

Boswell, Caroline, 15, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 37, 42. 
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Names, G. Surnames — continued . 

Boswell, Charlie, 18 and ( fn .), 43. 

Boswell, Comfort, 16 (/.».). 

Boswell, Deloraifi, 15, 16, 24, 32. 

Boswell, Dorelia, 124. 

Boswell, Edward, 15, 16. 

Boswell, Eldorai, 28 and (/.n.). 

Boswell, Elias, 144. 

Boswell, Elizabeth, 15. 

Boswell, Emma, 18. 

Boswell, Florrie, 28. 

Boswell, Genti, 18. 

Bosw ell, Jack, 17 (/.n.). 

Boswell, Joni, 15, 16, 32. 

Bosw ell, Joseph, 16, 25, 26. 

Boswell, Julia, 28 (f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 
36. 

Bosw ell, Lavinia, 28 (f.n.). 

Boswell, Lawrence, 15, 16 and 
(/.n.), 18, 27 and (/.n.), 37, 41, 
42, 43. 

Bosw ell, Leonard, 17, 22, 26, 27. 

Boswell, Lias, 16, 17 and (f.n.), 
18, 20, 21 and (/.n.), 22, 23, 24, 
25 and (f.n.), 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 34, 35 and (/.n.), 37 and 
(/.n.), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Boswell, Louisa, 18. 

Boswell, Major, 17. 

Bosw ell, Maria, 34 ( f.n .) 121, 122. 

Bosw ell, Mary. See Linyon, Mary. 

Bosw ell, Matilda, 15, 25, 26, 34. 

Boswell, Moses, 16, 17, 20 (f.n.), 
23, 31. 

Boswell, Nelson, 16, 17, 18, 22. 

Boswell, Peggy, 16, 42. 

Bosw ell, Phyllis, 32. 

Boswell, Riley, 17 (fn.). 

Bosw ell, Saiera. See Buck land, 
Saiera. 

Boswell, Sam, 17 and (/.n.), 27, 
34 (/n.). 

Boswell, SantaObia, 89. 

Bosw ell, Sarah, 18. 

Boswell, Serapronius Bohemia 
(Bui), 28 and (/.n.), 33 (f.n.), 34 
(/.n.), 83 {f.n.). 

Boswell, Seth, 17, 22, 26, 27. 

Boswell, Shadrach, 17 (f.n.). 

Boswell, Sportcella, 33 (f.n.). 

Boswell, Sylvester (‘Wester’), 28 

( f.n.). 

Boswell, Taimi, 119 (f.n.), 123, 
124, 127, 132, 133, 135. 

Boswell, Taiso, 17 (f.n.), 18, 23, 
34 (f.n.), 121, 124. 

Bosw t ell, Theophilus, 15, 16, 26. 

Boswell, Tieni, 17. 

Boswell, Trenifc. See Heron, 
Trenit. 

Boswell (Kaki), family, 34 (f.n.), 
41 and (f.n.), 42. 

Boswell (Kaki), Louie, 26 and 
(fn.). 

Boyling, Lumi Ellen, 124, 125, 126. 

Brinkley, Reuben, 120. 

Bbow'n family, 71. 

Buckland family, 42, 72, 74, 83, 
90 (fn.), 125. 


Names, G. Surnames — continued . 
Buckland, Betty, 16, 42. 
Buckland (Fenner), Cornelius, 45, 

73. 

Buckland (Fenner), Fezandi, 73, 

74, 84. 

Buckland, Mary, 81. 

Buckland, Penelope (Penheli, 
Peneli), 45, 88. 

Buckland, Pheasant, 73, 74. 
Buckland, Saiera, 16. 

Buckland, Sarah, 73. 

Buckland, Timothy (‘Doctor’), 45, 
73, 81. 

Buckland, Timothy Turnit, 81. 
Buckland, Urania (Reni), 78, 79. 
Buckland, Zingro (Singora), 86. 
Buckley, John, 74. 

Buckley, Margaret, 74. 

Buckley, Pleasant, 74. 

*Carr, Margrit, 94. 

Chilcott family, 28 (/.n.). 

Churen, 45. 

Coron, 45. 

f’ORON, YorSka, 5, 115. 

£oron, WorSa, 24 (f.n.). 

Clayton family, 41. 

Cooper family, 46, 87, 90. 

Cooper, Elisha (Lusha), 20. 

Cooper, Gineral (Guneral), 78. 
Cooper, Tom, 78. 

Curl, 94 (f.n.). 

Day ye, Jo., 94. 

Draper, Solomon, 88 (f.n.). 
•Durant, 69. 

Fenner. See also Buckland. 
Fenner family, 45. 

Fenner, Hector, 45. 

•Forster, Marisco, 80. 

# Freeman, Elizabeth. See Boswell, 
Elizabeth. 

•Fuller family, 80. 

• Gray family, 18, 23, 34 and (f.n.), 
35, 36, 67, 90, 118-37. 

Gray, Alice (‘Loli Lali’), 122. 
Gray, Augustus, 122. 

Gray, Bella, 122, 124. 

Gray, Caroline, 34 and (f.n.), 35, 
121, 122, 128. 

Gray, Charles (‘Shani’), 34, 35, 36, 
41, 122, 127, 129, 130, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 

Gray, Drusilla, 125. 

Gray, Elvaira, 122, 123. 

Gray, Esau (‘Daiki’), 122. 

Gray, Eva, 122, 123, 124, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136. 
Gray, Fowk, 34 (f.n.), 120, 121. 
Gray, Genti, 23, 34 (f.n.). 

Gray, Gus, 14 (note), 54, 118, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 127, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135, 137. 

Gray, Jack, 33 (f.n.), 34 (f.n.), 121. 
Gray, John, 120, 121. 

Gray, Johnny, 122, 124, 132. 

Gray, Joshua, 29 (f.n.), 33 (/.«.), 
122, 131, 132, 133, 135. 

Gray, Joyce, 125. 

Gray, Oseri (Ozeri), 34 (f.n.), 121. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued . 

Gray, Phoebe, 122. 

Gray, Piramus, 33 (/.n.), 34 (/.n.), 

121, 122, 123, 124. 

Gray, Reuben, 119 (/.n.), 122, 123, 
129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 136. 
Gray, Sinfai, 122. 

Gray, Tom, 34 (/.«.), 35. 

Gray, Wasti, 132. 

Gray, William, 120, 124, 125, 126. 
Grey, Elizabeth, 77. 

Hearn (Hearne). See Heron and 
Horne. 

Heron family, 18, 20, 23, 28 (/.n.), 
29 (/.».), 30 (/.n.), 34 and (/.n.), 
35, 42, 67, 69, 71, 90, 119, 121, 

122, 124, 135. 

Heron, Amelia, 34 (/.n.), 121. 
Heron, Aslog, 68. 

Heron, Camerile, 70 (/.n.). 

Heron, Dick, 124. 

Heron, Dora, 24. 

Heron, Edward (‘ Hedji'), 121. See 
also Heron, ‘ No Name/ 

Heron, Elfer, 124. 

Heron, Eliza, 34 (/.n.), 121. 

Heron, Emmanaia, 78. 

Heron, Eros, 124. 

Heron, Esau, 122. 

Heron, Everilda, 68. 

Heron, Femi, 122. 

Heron, Hannah, 34 (/.».), 124. 
Heron, Isaac, 26, 36, 84, 122, 192. 
Heron, Leshi, 17 (/.n.). 

Heron, Mary, 45, 73 (/.».). 

Heron, Moti, 124. 

Heron, ‘No Name* (Edward), 34 
(/.n.), 121, 124. 

Heron, Royal, 70 and (f.n.). 
Heron, ‘Saiki/ 124. 

Heron, Sarah, 34 (/.n.). 

Heron, Sequah, 86. 

Heron, Sophia, 34 (/.».), 121, 124. 
Heron, Trenit, 16, 17, 18, 31, 32. 
Heron, Waddi, 34 (/.».), 121. 
Heron, William (‘ Polovene ’), 87 
(/.».)- 

Holland family, 22, 41. 

Horne, Arthula, 88 (/.n.). 

Horne, Thomas, 88 (/.».). 
•Huggins family, 80. 

Kuli, Ahmed, 184. 

Lee family, 42, 46, 67, 69, 131. 

Lee, Adelaide (Addie), 30 (/.n.), 87. 
Lee, Brittany, 77. 

Lee, Charlie, 77. 

Lee, Clavancy (Clevansy), 77, 78. 
Lee, Diamond, 71. 

Lee, Elvaina, 78. 

Lee, Henry, 87. 

Lee, James, 77. 

Lee, [John], 46. 

Lee, Logan, 86. 

Lee, Moses, 87. 

Lee, Nation, 77. 

Lee, Oliver, 28 (/.n.). 

*Linyon, Mary, 17. 

Lock family, 67, 90 (/.n.). 

Lock, Esmeralda, 84. 


Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Lock, Noah, 109 (/.n.). 

Lovell family, 16 (/.n.), 17 (/.n.), 
22, 41, 42, 68, 69, 90. 

Lovell, Durant, 69. 

Lovell, Major, 41. 

Lovell, Marki, 71. 

Lovell, Pentevinny, 69. 

[Lovell], Polly. See ‘ Tottles/ Polly. 
Lovell, Rose, 34 (/.n.). 

Lovell, Santora (Santa), 89. 
Lovell, Savaina, 28 (/.n.), 
Loveridge family, 72. 

Loveridge, Charlotte, 65 (/.n.). 
Loveridge, James, 65 (/.n.). 
Loveridge, Rose Hannah, 65 (/.n.). 
Mace, Jem, 67. 

Mace, Melbourne, 67. 

Mace, Poley, 67. 

Mobbs, Lasher, 90. 

•Nicholson, Antonio, 84, 85. 
*Nicholson, Elizabeth, 84, 85. 
•Nicholson, Margaret, 84, 85. 
•Nicholson, Mary, 84, 85. 

Panina, Varja, 62. 

Pateman family, 46. 

•Peace, Ann, 74. 

•Peace, Pheasant, 74. 

•Peace, William, 74. 

Pearce (Peace) family, 74. 
Petulengro, Jasper. See Smith, 
Ambrose. 

Porting all, George, 95. 

Roberts, John, 50. 

•Roberts, Joseph, 74. 

•Roberts, Pheasant (Patience), 74. 
Romana, Muroisco (Maurisco, Mar- 
iscoe, Mary), 79 and (/.n.), 80, 
81, 82, 83. 

Romanoff, 81. 

Shaw family, 120, 121. 

Shaw, Jim, 87. 

Shaw, Kunsaleti, 87. 

Shaw, Rodney, 120. 

Sheriff, William, 16 (/.«.). 
Smawleye, Anthony, 94. 
Smawleye, Elizabeth, 94. 

Smith family, 17 (/.n.), 19, 22, 24 
(/.n.), 27, 34, 41, 42, 43, 67, 68, 
69, 72, 83, 90 and (/.«.), 119, 125, 
126. 

Smith, Ambrose (‘Jasper Petu¬ 
lengro’), 16 (/.«.), 31, 79, 121, 190. 
Smith, Andanaias, 85 (f.n.). 

Smith, Angelina (Anselina, Vansi), 
76-8, 87. 

Smith, Ann, 76. 

Smith, Anne, 86. 

Smith, Ansloe (Angelo), 76. 

Smith, Antony (Anthony, Vantino, 
Vantine, Vantlo.Vanty), 77,78,84. 
Smith, Aquila, 87. 

Smith, Arthur, 77. 

Smith, Bertheni, 124, 125, 126. 
Smith, Constance, 31. 

Smith, Cornelius, 120. 

Smith, ‘ Diddles/ 20. 

Smith, Edmund, 78. 

Smith, Elisha, 77. 
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Names, G. Surnames— continued. 

Smith, Gonzaletta, 86, 87. 

Smith, Harkiless, 85 (/.».). 

Smith, Henry, 77, 86. 

Smith, James, 87. 

Smith, Jimmy, 126, 127. 

Smith, Johnny, 125, 126. 

Smith, Juanita, 87. 

Smith, Katie (Maresko), 79. 

Smith, Kunsaleti, 86, 87. 

Smith, Lavinia, 37. 

Smith, Louise, 86, 87. 

Smith, Lucretia, 76. 

Smith, Mark, 86, 87. 

Smith, Moses, 76. 

Smith, Naomi, 85 ( f.n .). 

Smith, Pheasant, 73. 

Smith, Prudence, 76. 

Smith, Richard, 77. 

Smith, Rodney (‘Gipsy Smith*), 
27 (f.n.). 

Smith, Rosanna, 76. 

Smith, Shandres, 28 (f.n.). 

Smith, Tommy, 126. 

Smith, Walter, 125. 

Smith, William, 125; (Sovereign), 
191. 

Stanley, Arculah (Artuly), 88 (f.n). 
SuLJorF, Pashi, 58, 157. 

Taylor family, 68. 

Thorp, Ambrose, 120. 

‘Tuttles’ [Lovell], Polly, 19. 
Watland, 125 (f.n.). 

White family, 46. 

Williams, David, 34 (f.n.). 
Williams, Harriet, 34 (f.n.), 121. 
Williams, Lenda, 29 (f.n.), 30 
(f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 36. 

Winter, Elisabeth, 79 (f.n.). 
Winter, Robert, 79 and (f.n.), 80-2. 
Wittich, Engelbert, 20 (f.n.), 29 
(f.n.), 30 (f.n.), 31 (f.n.), 33 
(f.n.), 34 (f.n.), 35 (f.n.), 38 and 
(f.n.), 39,40 (f.n.). 

Wood family, 8. 

Wood, Abraham, 88. 

Wood, Bohemia, 88. 

Wood, Henry (‘Turpin’), 49, 145 
(fn.). 

Wood, Maria, 145 (f.n.). 

Wood, Saiforella, 145 (f.n.). 

Wood, Siani, 50. 

# Woods, Comfort. See Boswell, 
Comfort. 

* Wright family, 80. 

Names, G. Tribal or Race :— 

Athinganoi, 179 and (fn.). 
Boh6miens, 178 (f.n.). 

Chenguins, 173, 174. 

Dinikovlars, 166 (f.n.). 

Drfndaris, 159, 167 (f.n.). 

Egyptians, 93, 94, 95, 96. 

Lalere Sinte, 58. 

Roj&ri, 166 (f.n.). 

Sepetdji, 188, 189. 

Suridjis, 179 (f.n.), 184 (f.n.). 
Tchinghian6s, 173, 178. 

Z&gundjis, 173, 178 (f.n.). 

Zap&ris, 178. 


N&rborough, G. birth at, 122. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, G. birth near, 
16. 

New Forest Gs., 43-6. 

Nicolaides. See Carnoy. 

Norwich, Gs. at, 23. 

Norwood, Gs. at, 69, 89. 

Norwood, Rev. T. W., 143. 

Notes and Queries :— 

G. Wrestler, A, 46-8. 

Hanke Terri, 143-4. 

Indian Anthropology, 96. 

Kondfl, ‘ Turnip ,* 192. 

Memory of Francis Hindes Groome, 
A, 144. 

On the Writing of Romani, 91-3. 
Simson's G. Marriage Ceremony, 93. 
Some G. Records from the 10th and 
17th Centuries, 93-6. 

Sovereign Smith, 191-2. 

Nottingham, G. death at, 36. 
Nottinghamshire County Records, (quot.) 
95. 


Oberhummer u. Zimmern : Durch Syrien 
u. Kleinasien, (ref.) 165 and (f.n.). 
Occupations, G. :— 

Actors, 185-6. 

Basket-makers, 58, 188-9. 
Bear-leaders, 182, 183, 189, 190. 
Blacksmiths, 47, 48, 116. 
Bootblacks, 110-13. 

Biiza-makers, 118 and (f.ns.). 
Coppersmiths, 5, 21-5 (f.ns.), 28-9 
(f.ns.), 33 (f.n.), 39, 40 (f.n.), 41 
(f.n.), 45, 190. 

Dancers, 185, 186 and (f.n.), 187, 
188. 

Ditchers, 47. 

Entertainers at fairs, 192. 
Executioners, 168, 181. 
Factory-workers, 48. 

Fiddlers, 16, 54. 

Fish-curer, 192. 

Fortune-tellers, 96, 128, 168. 
Gimlet-makers, 154. 

Hangmen, 182. 

Harvesters, 167 (fn.). 

Hawkers, 192. 

Herdsmen, 47, 48. 

Horse-dealers, 121, 184 and (f.n.), 
189-91. 

Jugglers, 96, 184. 

Metal-workers, 168. 

Musicians, 48, 111-12, 121, 128, 170, 
185, 189, 190. 

Pedlars, 96. 

Prostitutes, 186-8. 

Sieve-makers, 161-2. 

Singers, 58-64, 111, 153-62. 
Snake-charmers, 179. 

Soldiers, 170. 

Spoon-makers, 142. 

Stablemen, 184. 

Tale-tellers, 50, 118-37. 

Tinkers, 96, 142. 

Tinners, 121-2. 

Wrestlers, 47, 184. 
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Ohsson, I. de M. : Tableau Gdndrale, 
(quot.) 186 (/.n.). 

Origin of Gs., theories and legends of, 
118-19, 174-7 ; of Eng. G. clans, 119. 
Ormerod, H. A., 165. 

Oswaldtwistle, Gs. at, 125, 126. 


Paraskeve, St., a G. saint, 177 (f.n.). 

Paspati, A. G., 154, 155, 162; Etudes sur 
les Tschinghianis , (ref.) 4; (quot.) 4 
(f.ns.), 47 (/.n.), 50 (f.n.), 52 (/.n.); 
(refs.) 164 (/.n.), 167 (/.n.), 168 (/.ns.), 

171 (/.n.), 172 (/.n.), 173 and (/.n.), 
178 (/ns.); (quot.) 178; (ref.) 180 
(/.n.), 188 (/.ns.); Turkish Gs., (quot.) 
167 (/.n.), (refs.) 168 (/.n.), 170 (/n.), 

172 (/.n.). 

Patkanuff, K. P. : On the Dialects of 
the Transcaucasian Gs., (ref.) 165 
(/.».); (quot.) 179; Russian G. Gram¬ 
mar, (refs.) 61, 153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 162. 

Patterans, 44. 

Penalties, G. : banishment, 30 (/.n.), 38- 
40 and (/ns.); cutting off hair, 40 
(/«.). 

People of Aujer , 77i<?, a Folk-Tale of 
Chitral, 12-13. 

Petulengro. Nee Gilliat-Smith. 

Philip, of Taranto, (ref.) 169 (/.n.). 

Physical characteristics of Gs., 47-8, 163 
and (/n.). 

Piedmont Gs., 87. 

Pinch erle, G. : I ghiUngheri ghflia Salo- 
muneskero , (ref.) 153 (f.n.). 

Pischel, R. : Prakrit Grammar , (ref.) 
92 (/.».). 

PolAcek, F., 29 (/».). 

Politis, N. G., Paradoseis, (refs.) 175 
{f.ns. ), 177 (f.n.); Paroimiai, (refs.) 
170 (/.».), 179 (/.n.). 

Pollvka. Nee Bolte. 

Pouqueville, F. C. H. L. : Voyage dans 
la Greet, (ref.) 164 (/.n.); (quot.) 166 
(/.».), 168 (/n.), 172 (/n.), 178 {/».); 
(ref.) 179 (/n.), 184 (/.n.). 

Publications of the Thoresby Society, 
(quot.) 94. 

Ralston, W. R. S. : Russian Folktales, 
(ref.) 174 (/n.). 

Ranking, D. F. de PH., (ref.) 24 (f.n.). 

Religion, G. carelessness about, 172-4, 
i77-8. 

Reviews: Bercovici’s Ghitza and other 
Romances of Gypsy Blood, by T. W. 
Thompson, 189-91 ; Cuttriss’s Romany 
Life , 43-6 ; Findiater’s A Green Grass- 
Widow and Other Stories , by A. 
M‘Cormick, 138-43. 

Rhine Province, Gs. of, 58. See also 
German Gs. 

Rites, Turkish G., 178. 

Romani dialects, notes on and specimens 
of:— 

American, 143. 

Asiatic, 147. 

Bulgarian, 92, 154, 157-8, 161-2. 


Romani dialeots, notes on and specimens 
of— continued. 

Drindari, 158-9. 

English, 91-2, 103, 143-4, 148; 
Hants dialect of, 46. 

Finnish, 99 (/.».), 147. 

German, 98 (f.n.), 99 (f.n.), 147, 
161. 

Greek, 4, 50, 52, 104, 147, 154, 155, 
161-2. 

Rumanian, 5-6, 113-18. 

Russian, 62, 63, 153-62. 

Scottish, 138-9. 

Welsh, 9, 50-4, 91-3, 97-109, 145-50. 

Romani, influence of vernacular on, 

153- 4. 

Romani words commented on :— 

aU 148 (f.n.) ; bazin, 62; frica, 49 ; 
xote, 145 (f.n.); xoianl, 49, 50; 
xoraxai , 58; kdmk6, 51 (f.n.); 
kon , 52 (f.n.); loco, 90; must, 155 ; 
pandava, 146 (f.n.); piravava, 
50 (f.n.); rami, 51 (f.n.); 

romanes, 54 (f.n.); skudela, 145 
(f.n.); so, 52 (f.n.); truM, 52 
(f.n.) ; u:lo, 50. 

Romany Life, Cuttriss’s, (rev.) 43-6. 

Rumanian Gs., 189-91. 

Rumanian G. songs, 113-18; folk-tale, 
5-6. 

Rumelian Gs., 170-1. 

Russian, Gs. See St. Petersburg, G. 
singers of. 

Russian Nomad Gs., 62. 

Russian Romani: accent, 155 ; diminu¬ 
tives in, 158; inflection, 156-62; 
passive voice, 158-9; pronunciation, 

154- 5; substantives, 156-8 ; verbs, 
158-61 ; vocabulary, 155-6. 

Rycaut : The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, (refs.) 171 and (f.n. ) 


Saints, G., 177-8. 

St. Clair and Brophy : A Residence in 
Bulgaria, (quot.) 167 (f.n.), 173, 177 ; 
(refs.) 173 (f.n.), 177 (f.n.). 

St. Petersburg, G. singers of, 58-46 ; 
their language, 153-62. 

Sampson, Dr. John, 2, 33 (f.n.), 61, 109 
(f.n.), 122, 132, 136; Panjabi and 
Romani Parallels, 4-15 ; Welsh G. 
Folk-Tales, 9-10, 49-54, 97-110, 145- 
150; Hanhe Terri, (note), 143-4; 
Komlfl ‘Turnip,' (note), 192; On 
the Writing of Romani, (note), 91-3. 

Sch isch man off, L : Legindes rtligieuscs 
bulgares , (refs.) 176 (f.n.), 177 (f.n.). 

Serbian Gs., 168 (f.n.), 169 and (f.n.), 
172,173 (f.n.). 

Shakespeare, W. : Muoh Ado about 
Nothing, (ref.) 109 (note). 

Shaw, F., 64 (f.n.). 

Sheep, choked with wool, 27 (f.n.). 

Sheffield, Gs. at, 26; G. birth at, 122. 

Sheriffs, descent of, 16 (f.n.). 

Signett, G. birth near, 72. 

Simson, W. : History of the Gs., (refs.) 
93, 120 (f.n.). 
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Sinclair, A. T. : American-Romani 
Vocabulary, (ref.) 143; The Oriental 
Os ., (ref.) 179 (/».). 

Skegness, G. birth at, 122. 

Smart, Bath, and Crofton, H. T. : 
Dialect of the English Os ., (refs.) 192. 

Smith, Rodney (‘Gipsy SInith , ): Life 
and Work by Himself , (ref.) 27 (/.n .). 

Snake-bite, G. immunity from, 178-9. 

Snake-eater, G., 179 (/.n.), 184 (/.n.). 

Sofia, 58, 59 ; G. dialect of, 60, 157, 158, 
161, 162. 

Songs, G. :— 

Amdro vordon , 6 zeland , 116-18. 

fiord rom pala bdridti, 113-14. 

Gilo nau po gava, 115-16. 

Mi som 6 rom, Savasila , 114-15. 

Metre of, 4 (/.n.). 

South Moulton, supposed G. burial at, 
96. 

Southport, Gs. at, 29 (/.n.), 33 (f.n .). 

Spain, G. music in, 62. 

Spanish Gs., 58, 110-13. 

Steeple Barton, G. burials at, 79, 87. 

Susworth, G. birth at, 18. 

Swaffham, G. births at, 122. 

Sivymbridge, G. burial at, 15. 

Swyn nekton, C. : Folk-tales from the 
Upper Pan jib, 7 and (/.n.), 8 and 
( f.n.), 13 (note) ; Romantic Tales from 
the Panjdb, 7 (f.n.), 8 (f.n.). 

Taktaji, Turkish nomads confused with 
Gs., 165. 

Tents: Eng. G., 18, 44; separate for 
unmarried people, 19 ; for women at 
childbirth, 32-3 ; Bulgarian G., 166-7. 

Tetford, G. deaths at, 124. 

Thesleff, A. : Worterbuch des Dialekts 
der finnliindischen Zigeuner, (ref.) 147 
(f.n.). 

Thbvenot, J. de: Relation d'un Voyage 
fait au Levant , (quot.) 182 (/.n.), 188. 

Thompson, T. W., 2, 14 (note), 54, 
64 (/.n.), 87 (f.n.), 109 (f.n.); The 
O. Grays as Tale-Tellers , 118-37 ; The 
Uncleanness of Women among English 
Gs. t 15-43; Indian Anthropology , 
(note), 96 ; Some O. Records from the 
Kith and 17th Centuries , (note) 93-6 ; 
review of K. Bercovici’s Ohitza and 
other Romances of Gypsy Bloody 189- 
91. 

Ticknall, G. burial at, 16. 

Tinklers, 120, 138-43. 

Tournkfort, J. P. de : Relation d'un 
Voyage du Levant , (quot.) 165 (f.n.). 

Transcaucasian Gs., 179. 

Transylvanian Gs., 168 (f.n.). 

Travelling, ceremonial purity in, 18-19. 

Tribunals, G., 40. 

TrlnnrlQ i.<l 

Turkish Gs.', 46-8, 163-89. 

Twopeny, Rev., 3. 

Tyne Dock, G. burials at, 122. 


Ubicini, J. H. A., 48. 

Unoleanness. See Defilement and 
Women. 

Van Lknnkp, H. J. : Travels in Little 
Known Parts of Asia Minor , (quot.) 
163 (/.n.), 165; (refs.) 172 (f.n.), 188 
(f.n.). 

Voiceless stops, interchange of, 192. 

Vuk Brankovi5, alleged anoestor of Gs., 
176. 

Wallachi&n Gs., 172; stories illustrat¬ 
ing irreligion of, 173-4. 

Warwick, G. christening at, 79. 

Washing, G. ceremonial rules concerning, 
28-31: in a hole in the ground, 31 
and (f.n.). 

Weaver and the Prophecy , The, a Panjabi 
Folk-Tale, 7-8. 

Weaver and the Water-melon, The, a 
Panjabi Folk-Tale, 10-11. 

Wellstood, F. C., 64 (f.n.), 76. 

Welsh O. Folk- Tales. Collected and 
edited by John Sampson. 

No. 12. O Jdk Cft Sox, 9-10; No. 12 
(duvart). O Trin Rastiid, 49-55 ; 
No. 14. I PValhki 6a i, 97-109 ; 
No. 15. 0 Trin Fenya, 145-50. 

Welsh Romani, transcription of, 91-3. 

When we went out a-gipseying , title of 
ballad, 85. 

White : Three Years in Constantinople, 
(ref.) 181 and (f.n), 182 (f.n.); (quot.) 
184, 188. 

Wiener, Leo, 169 (/.n.), 179 (f.n.). 

Wigan, Gs. at, 95. 

Williams, H. L., 93. 

Wilne, Gs. at, 15. 

Winstedt, E. 0., 5 (f.n.), 94 ; The Os. 
of Modon, (ref.) 169 (f.n.); note to 
Panjabi and Romani Parallels, 13-15; 
Some Notes on English O. Christian 
Names, 64-90. 

Wittich, E. : Blicke in das Leben der 
Zigeuner, (refs.) 20 (f.n.), 29 (f.n.), 
30 (f.n.), 33 (f.n.), 35 (f.n.), 39, 40 
(f.n.); MS. article, (refs.) 31 (f.n.), 
34 (f.n.), 38 and (f.n.), 39. 

Wlislocki, H. von : Mdrchen und Sagen 
der transilvanischen Zigeuner, (ref.) 
151 ; Vom wandemden Zigeunervolke, 
(ref.) 19 (f.n.). 

Women, G., conversation of, 27-8; de¬ 
portment of, 22-4; not allowed to 
fetch water, 22; unoleanness of, 15- 
43. See also Defilement. 

Woolner, A. C., 3. 


Yates, Dora E., 4, 5 ; Four Rumanian 
O. Songs, 113-18; Rumanian O. Folk- 
Tale, 5-7. 

Yuruks, Turkish nomads oonfused with 
Gs., 165, 170. 
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